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The King's Council from Edward I to 
Edward 1/11 


HE early history of the privy council ' presents many problems 
for investigation and treatment. During the hundred years 
prior to Richard II the organisation of this body was steadily 
taking form, while it exercised in every direction great adminis- 
trative and judicial powers. The best known works upon the 
subject are incomplete, as they are either mainly concerned with 
its later history’ or deal solely with its judicial side.* For the 
formative period of the fourteenth century I have published an 
account of certain features which distinguish the council, such as 
its records,‘ the oath, the Star Chamber, and others.® It remains to 


1 The usual term for the fourteenth and most of the fifteenth century was 
consilium regis, which might be called also privatum or secretum consilium, or le 
conseil continuel. It was even known also as magnum et secretum consilium or le 
grand et cbntinuel conseil, being called ‘ great’ however not for its size, but for its 
importance and dignity, in the same sense that a member was designated as wn grant 
et prive. The term consilium ordinarium, which has been much employed by modern 
writers with reference to this time, was not used during the period in question, 
when, in spite of variety in terminology, it is impossible to discern more than one 
sworn council of the king, whatever differentiations came about at a later time. The 
view that there existed several permanent councils is given in Pike, Constitutional 
History of the House of Lords, pp. 42-4. 

2 A. V. Dicey, The Privy Council; Sir Harris Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy 
Council, 7 vols. 

% Sir Francis Palgrave, Original Authority of the King’s Council; Sir Matthew 
Hale, Jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 

4 ‘Early Records of the King’s Council,’ American Historical Review, vol. xi. no. i. 
October 1905. 

5 * Antiquities of the King’s Council,’ English Historical Review, vol. xxi. January 
1906. 
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show something more of the council with regard to its com- 
position and character. The subject does not admit of direct 
treatment, for the membership of the council was never openly 
stated and its proceedings were secret and informal. But we 
can learn a great deal from a study of the men who are known 
to have belonged to it, taking them first by classes and then as 
individuals, and noting particularly the formalities of their appoint- 
ment, the reasons for retaining them, and the employments to 
which as councillors they were put. Following in this manner the 
data given us, we may observe the character of the council 
as it was under Edward I, with the changes that occurred 
by the time of Richard II. It will be found that in this period 
the council passed through a certain transition, in which from 
a large and heterogeneous number it became a smail select body, 
while its membership from a condition of doubtful relations 
became perfectly strict and definite. 

With this object in view we may take as a starting-point the 
succinct definition given by Palgrave, that ‘the council was com- 
posed of the chancellor, the treasurer, the justices of either bench, 
the escheators, the serjeants, some of the principal clerks of 
the chancery, and such others, usually but not exclusively, 
bishops, earls, and barons, as the king thought fit to name.’ ® 
This statement, while satisfactory in a general way, calls for many 
explanations and modifications, for what was true at one time and 
under one set of circumstances was not true at another. 

First, the aforesaid chief ministers were always considered to be 
at the head of the council in an ez officio relation. ‘The chancellor, 
the treasurer, and others of the council’ was the phrase by which 
this body was very frequently designated. In the absence of the 
king it was at first the function of the chancellor or the treasurer 
to preside, according as the council was held in the chancery or the 
exchequer, although in time the chancellor became the acknow- 
ledged head of the council.’ Associated with them should be 
noticed also the keeper of the privy seal, the steward of the royal 
household, and the chief constable, whose positions in this respect 
were recognised later. The keeper of the privy seal was regarded 
as a necessary member of the council certainly from the later 


* Op. cit. p. 20. In the treatise known as the Modus tenendi Parliamentum the 
following description of the council is made: Cancellarius Angliae, thesaurarius, 
camerarius, et barones de scaccario, tusticiarii, omnes clerici et milites regis ad placita, 
qui sunt de consilio regis (p. 27). 

7 For the chancellor’s position as presiding officer see, e.g., Close Roll, 41 Ed. III, 
m. 13; Nicolas, i. 12. William of Wykeham is styled capitalis secreti consilii ac 
gubernator magni consili; (Rot. Parl. iii. 388). A century later Sir John Fortescue 
expressed the opinion that ‘ye chaunceler, when he is present, mey be presydent, 
and have ye suppreme rule off all ye counsell’ (The Governance of England, ed. 
Plummer, ch. xiv.) . 
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years of Edward III,* and in the councils of Richard II was 
regularly named, together with the chancellor and treasurer. As 
regards the other ministers, who it is true were occasionally in the 
council, efforts were made at that time to have them likewise 
recognised. Once it was proposed in parliament that all other 
councillors be dismissed, leaving the five great officers who alone 
were said to be sufficient for a council. Again, when the well- 
known council of 1386 was appointed it was at first the request 
of the commons that the commission should include four of the 
great officers, adding to the usual three the steward, but only the 
three in fact were afterwards named.’® In the later years of 
Richard each of the five officers is found in the council,'! and from 
the reign of Henry IV they were invariably recognised as members 
ex officio:'* 

Next as members of the council, who also hold an official posi- 
tion in it, are mentioned the justices of either bench and certain 
minor officials of the court. With these should be classed the 
barons of the exchequer, whose position in this respect was very 
similar to that of the justices. In what sense these men are to 
be considered as members of the council calls for a word of ex- 
planation. Originally, it is clear, the justices and barons of the 
exchequer were sworn in the same manner as other councillors, the 
oath of that time being broadly inclusive of judicial and financial 
duties.'®> Under Edward I probably most of the justices and barons 
of the exchequer were sworn as members of the council.'* This was 
not true of all however, for one Hugh de Louther, who took the 
oath in 1806, had already been serving as a justice since 1303,' and 
William Inge, who was sworn in the same year, had been summoned 
to parliaments, together with justices and others of the council, since 
1295.'° From this time the justices and barons of the exchequer, 
while holding close advisory relations with the council, evidently 
became distinct and separate from it. The councillor’s oath ceased 
to be taken by them, as oaths of their own offices were devised 


® Not only is he generally found attendant upon the council, but he was named 
with the chancellor and treasurer to be of the council appointed in 1376 (Rot. 
Parl. ii. 322). ® Ibid. iii. 73.  ™ Ibid. p. 221. " Nicolas, i. 11, 12, 18, 79. 

2 That the membership of the ministers was at that time purely ex officio is 
indicated by the fact that the council appointed in 1404, which consisted of twenty- 
two, was by one authority stated to be seventeen ; and again the council of 1406 in one 
account was reported to consist of twelve instead of seventeen members. The disparity 
was caused by the fact that it was unnecessary to appoint the five officers as members 
(Wylie, Henry IV, i. 412, 417). 

8 The oath of 1257 is described as offered to the councillors, justices, and barons 
of the exchequer, and all other bailiffs except the sheriffs (Ann. Burton, p. 395). 

14 Of men prominent solely as justices who are described as sworn of the council 
we may observe Walter de Wymburn (Calendar of Close Rolls, 12 Ed. I, p. 277), Hugh 
de Louther, and William Inge (Rot. Parl. i. 219). 

% Parl. Writs, Index. ‘8 Tid. 
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which were in large part germinations from the earlier one.'’ That 
the justices were regarded as different from members of the council 
is at an early date suggested by such phrases as per consilium 
domini regis et iusticiarios and coram consilio vocatis thesaurario et 
baronibus et iusticiariis de utroque banco,'* and at a later date it is 
stated clearly in the words, tam iusticiis per quos iustitia fit et red- 
ditur . . . . quam aliis magnis et peritis de consilio nostro iuratis."® 
By the twentieth year of Edward III, therefore, the justices are 
clearly distinct from sworn members of the council, and from this - 
time the settled relation to the council of the justices of both 
benches, the serjeants-at-law, and the barons of the exchequer was 
that of advisors. or assessors, who were summoned on occasion 
by authority of the council.” It was furthermore enjoined re- 
peatedly by ordinances of parliament that the council should 
summon these advisors in all legal questions, and that the justices 
should not fail to attend and to render their services.”! 

Still in some ways older traditions continued, the justices being 
often designated and treated as members of the council. In judicial 
proceedings they are commonly recognised as such,” although they 
would defer to ‘ others of the council of more importance ;*?* the 
inchoate chancery court consisted of * the chancellor, the justices of 
either bench, the serjeants-at-law, and other perit: of the council; ’ 4 
while in the parliamentary writs they were summoned ‘ to consult 
with others of the council,’ *> a form which was continued into 
modern times. That it is possible to consider some as belonging 
to the council for certain purposes and not for others is shown in 
the instance of one Lawrence Drew, a baron of the exchequer under 
Richard II, who was declared to ‘be of the council for law cases 
and not otherwise.’ °° This statement may be accepted as the first 


7” A separate oath of the office of justice, the form of which is described as provided 
by the council, is mentioned in a record as early as the twenty-sixth year of Edward I 
(Memoranda Roll, Exch. K. R.,m.15) Several of the clauses of the justices’ oath as 
given, undated, in the Red Book of the Exchequer prove to be derived from the 
original councillor’s oath (First Report on the Public Records, p. 236). 

18 Rot. Parl. i. 39, 67. 

1” Patent Roll, 20 Ed. III, part ii. m. 22; Calendar, p. 135. 

2° A summons of this kind to the chief baron of the exchequer runs de veniendo 
ad consilium regis pro avisamento habendo coram dicto consilio super quibusdam 
secretis negotiis domini regis (Issue Roll [Pells}, 46 Ed. III, Easter, m. 29). 

*\ In the first year of Richard II the commons petitioned that Magna Charta be 
confirmed, and that if any point be obscure it should be declared ‘ by those who shall 
be ordained to be of the continual council, with the advice of all the justices and 
serjeants and other such men whom they shall see fit to summon’ (Rot. Parl. iii. 
15; Nicolas, i. 80, 191; iii.313; iv. 506, &c.) 

22 Calendar of Close Rolls, 13 Ed. I, p. 234; Parl. Writs, ii. 217, &c. 

23 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 20 Ed. IIL, p. 135. 

24 Close Rolls, passim; Baildon, Select Cases in Chancery (Selden Society), 
pp. 89, 140, 150. * Parl. Writs, passim ; Close Rolls, passim. 

26 ¢Que Laurence Dru soit de conseil en cas coursable de la ley et non pas 
autrement’ (Nicolas, i. 75). The same opinion was expressed by Fortescue, the legist 
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which we have recognising any distinction such as that which is 
later known between the ‘ ordinary’ and the ‘ privy’ council.” As 
yet however there is no warrant in contemporary language for the 
term consilium ordinarium.”® 

There were, moreover, at most times justices and other officers 
in the regular privy council. It was not unusual that judges and 
others, after long service, on retiring from office should be retained 
in the council as a special mark of honour. Thus in 1316 Roger 
de Brabazon, the aged chief justice of the king’s bench, was 
relieved of his office with the permission ‘ to remain one of the 
secret council all his life, to be admitted to all the king’s courts 
and councils, to attend parliaments at the king’s summons, and 
to share the king’s secrets.’ *® In the ninth year of Edward III 
William de Herle, because of his infirmities and in consideration 
of his great services as a justice of common pleas, was allowed to 
retire from office on condition that he remained one of the king’s 
secret council and attended his parliaments and councils on 
summons.*” Again, John de Stonore, chief justice of common pleas, 
after a long career on the bench was permitted to retire, and as a 
mark of special confidence was retained as one of the privy council.” 
In the tenth year of Edward II Walter de Norwich on his own 
request was relieved of his office of treasurer, but the king, wishing 
to retain him in service, made him chief baron of the exchequer, 
willing that when able he should be present at the king’s councils, 
both secret and others.*? At other times may be found a baron of 
the exchequer * and a king’s clerk * who on retirement from office 
were similarly retained in the council as honorary members. 

The clerks of the chancery, whom Palgrave next mentions, 
were the confidential clerks who read and wrote diplomatic letters, 
who endorsed the answers to petitions and made the numerous 
notes and memoranda of the council, corresponding therefore to 
the French clercs du secret. Besides clerks of the chancery there 
were others of secretarial employment known as king’s clerks, who 
were frequently attached to embassies or served as messengers or as 
proctors or agents in foreign courts, for whose secrecy and loyalty 
it was deemed expedient to connect them with the council. Some of 
them were learned men, doctors of canon or civil law, while others 
rose to high ecclesiastical preferments. The special status of 


of Henry VI’s reign, that judges, barons of the exchequer, the clerk of the rolls, 
and others ‘ mey be off this counsell when thai be so desyred and ellis not’ (Governance 
of England, ch. xiv.) 7 Nicolas, vii. p. xvii. 

* This term has been incorrectly employed to denote the council of Edward I 
(Stubbs, Constitutional History, ed. 3, ii. p. 270). 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 9 Ed. Il, p. 437; Parl. Writs, ii. 162. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 9 Ed. III, p. 153. 

*' Close Roll, 28 Ed. III, m. 29. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 10 Ed. II, p. 655. 

Ibid. 16 Ed. Il, p. 247. * Tbid. 11 Ed. III, p. 434. 
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king’s clerks as councillors is mentioned in several instances under 
Henry III,** and in the reign of Edward I it is clear that a con- 
siderable number of them were ‘retained’ as members of the 
council. In 1295 writs of summons to parliament were addressed 
to ‘the deans sworn of the council, and other clerks of the 
council,’ ** the expression ‘clerks of the council’ frequently re- 
curring.*” In the later history of the council however such 
clerks as were retained in this manner were few, and these for 
special reasons. Their position and services can best be illus- 
trated by instances in which the facts stand out clearly. In the 
reign of Edward I two friars, William de Gainsborough, a Minorite, 
and Hugh de Manchester, of the order of Preachers, were declared 
to have been sworn of the king’s council. In 1294 they were 
sent on an embassy to France ; *° in 1295 they were entrusted with 
messages of the king each to the chapter of his order, the one at 
Assisi, the other at Argentan.*® A reason for Edward I’s special 
favour to the Minorite is seen in the fact that the order supported 
him in Gascony during his controversy with the king of France.” 
In 1800 Gainsborough was sent on an embassy to the pope as one 
of the king’s special envoys and proctors, and again in 1302 went 
to Rome to expedite negotiations of peace with the king of France. 
The two friars are among those summoned to the king’s council 
in 1297.“ 

In the fifteenth year of Edward II occurs a memorandum that 
three clerks, Master William de Weston, Master John de Shore- 
ditch, and Master Richard de Binteworth, were sworn of the 
king’s council in the Tower of London.*® Weston, a doctor of laws, 
was in the seventeenth year one of the king’s proctors appointed for 
all cases affecting the king which were pending in the parlement of 
Paris by reason of the duchy of Aquitaine.** In the eighteenth year 
he was sent, with others, upon an embassy to the guardian of the 
king of Castile, ‘ whom they were to inform secretly concerning the 
king’s wishes and upon divers other things;’ *? at another time 
he was sent as an envoy to the pope, when he was taken and 
imprisoned by the duke of Brabant.** In the seventeenth and 
again in the nineteenth year he was summoned ‘ with others of 


35 Matthew of Paris speaks of Laurence of Saint Martin as domini regis 
clericus et consiliarius specialis (Chron. Mai. v. 185), and of John Mansel as clericus 
capitalis domini regis consiliarius (ibid. pp. 213, 261, 355). 

%° Parl. Writs, i. 29; Calendar of Close Rolls, 23 Ed. I, p. 446. 

* The king is asked to assigner clercs de son conseil a survoer ses busoignes 
(Parliamentary Proceedings, file 5, no. 14; also Diplomatic Documents, Chancery, 
file 1, no. 266). 88 Calendar of Close Rolls, 23 Ed. I, p. 440. 

%° Calendar of Patent Rolls, 22 Ed. I, p. 85. 

Calendar of Close Rolls, 23 Ed. I, p. 440. “ Ibid. 27 Ed. I, p. 302. 

* Tbid. 28 Ed. I, pp. 511, 543. * Thid. 30 Ed. I, pp. 584, 600. 

* Parl. Writs, i. 55. ‘Ss Calendar of Close Rolls, 15 Ed. II, p. 503. 

“© Calendar of Patent Rolls, 17 Ed. II, p. 390. 

* Calendar of Close Rolls, 18 Ed. Il, p. 350. © Tbid. 20 Ed. II, p. 647. 
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the council’ to parliament.‘ Shoreditch, likewise a doctor of 
civil law, was sent several times on the king’s service beyond the 
seas.” In the seventeenth year he was appointed to the custody 
of the rolls and writs before the justices of the bench.*' He was 
named, with Weston, one of the proctors to make excuses and 
defence before the king of France because Edward II did not come 
to Amiens to do homage for the duchy.” 

In the following reign Master John Wawayn, a canon of Lichfield, 
was engaged as a councillor by letters patent dated 14 December 
1336 : in a letter of 15 December he was said to have been sent 
on an errand to the archbishop of Cologne ‘upon certain things 
near to the king’s heart,’ ** and in a patent of 16 December received 
his commission for this service.» Master Simon Islip was another 
king’s clerk who in the nineteenth year of Edward III was engaged 
as one of the king’s council with an annuity of 50 marks.*® He had 
already in 1342 served on an embassy sent to treat for a truce 
with France,” and in 1345 was one of the council appointed to 
assist the king’s son Lionel while acting as regent during the 
king’s absence.*® In 1346 he was on a commission named to 
receive with courtesy the envoys coming from Spain and Hungary 
and to open and answer the letters which they brought.®® Islip 
was a rising man at court; he was in turn king’s secretary,’ 
clerk of the privy seal,®' and keeper of the privy seal, and in 
these capacities was attendant at judicial proceedings of the 
council. A doctor in the canon and civil law, he received church 
preferments until in 1849 as the king’s candidate he was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury.” Master Andrew de Ufford, a brother 
of John de Ufford, chancellor and archbishop elect of Canterbury, 
was a doctor of civil law and a king’s clerk, who had already served 
on several royal commissions,® when in 1846 he was retained as 
one of the king’s council with a fee of 100 marks when beyond the 
seas and 50 marks when in England.“ He was immediately 
appointed one of the proctors in behalf of the king to treat with 
Philip of Valois, ‘ styled king of France.’® The accounts of 
Master Andrew for his fees at the exchequer in accordance with 


Parl. Writs, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 289, 335." 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, 16 Ed. II, p. 271; 17 Ed.-Il, pp. 347, 42 . 
' Ibid. 17 Ea. II, p. 340. 8 Tid. p. 426. 
Ibid. 10 Ed. ILI, p. 341. Ibid. p. 731. 
Ibid. p. 347. 536 Tbid. 19 Ed. III, p. 506. 
Foedera, ii. 1185 (Record edition). 538 Tbid. iii. 50. 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, 20 Ed. Ill, p. 188; Foedera, iii. 85. 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, 22 Ed. III, p. 131. 
* Close Rolls, 23 Ed. III,m.2d. It has already been shown how it was the clerk 
of the privy seal who became the clerk of the council: anie, vol. xxi. 18 ff., 1906. 
% Dictionary of National Biography, xxix. 75. 
% Foedera, iii. 19, 50, 58 ; Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 79. 
* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 20 Ed. Il, p. 91. 
® Ibid. p. 478. , 
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this patent are preserved, and are of interest as the earliest record 
of a councillor’s wages. 
After the reign of Edward III however clerks were no longer 
retained as members of the council. The attendance there of 
chancery clerks ceased to be necessary when, in the reign of 
Richard II, the secretarial work of the council was performed rather 
by the clerks of the privy seal,’ and when the records of this body 
were in the charge of the latter office instead of being in the custody 
of the chancery. It was about the same time also that the chan- 
cery as a court of law became distinct in its organisation from the 
council.** Moreover it was no longer considered that clerks, 
whether of the chancery or of any other office, were of sufficient 
dignity to be in any way attached to the council. Regarded 
by the nobles as a bureaucratic element, they could no longer be 
members when the aristocracy was dominant. In the councils of 
Richard II, therefore, which were appointed under parliamentary 
influence, this class was quite eliminated, and very infrequently 
afterwards is any mere clerk to be found as one of the council. 
Another element in the composition of the council, overlooked 
in Palgrave’s definition, consisted of a few aliens who were even 
formally sworn and retained. More clearly than any other class 
they reflect the personal policy of the king, who thus honoured 
them either out of favour or for the special diplomatic services 
which they might render, in some instances paying them large 
rewards. Most of these foreigners were dignitaries of the church, 
cardinals of the church of Rome or nuncios of the pope, upon whom 
this honour was conferred to improve the king’s relations with the 
papacy. Thus in 1314 Edward II appointed three nephews and two 
other adherents of Clement V,”’ and in like manner three years later 
named Peter d’Euse, a brother of John XXII, and two nephews of 
the same pope to be of his council for life.’ A letter of the king 
to d’Euse and the two nephews, granting their annual pensions and 


* These accounts state his days of service and wages from 11 May of the twentieth 
year until 24 October of the twenty-first year, as follows :— 


11 May to 12 July in England 62 days 51.138. 43d. 
12 July to 24 Dec. abroad ¢ 166 days 301. 6s. 44d. 
25 Dec. to 17 July in England 204 days 181. 12s. 63d. 
17 July to 4 Sept. abroad 49 days 81. 18s. 113d. 
4 Sept. to 24 Oct. in England 50 days 4l. 11s. 53d. 
Robes, 1 for 20th year, 2 for 21st year @ 4 m., 81. 
761. lls. 93d. 
His accounts continue in this way until 24 February of the twenty-third year 
(Accounts, Exchequer, K. R., 96/2 & 3). Cf. ante, vol. xxi. 10. 
® See ante, vol. xxi. 17 ff., 1906. 
® The problem of the separation of the chancery from the council needs further 
examination. 
® It is hardly an exception to the rule that the clerk or master of the rolls was not 
infrequently one of the council (Nicolas, i. 64). 


Calendar of Patent Rolls, 7 Ed. II, p. 82. ™ Tbid. 11 Ed. II, p. 50. 
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requesting their influence at the papal court,” explains the reason 
for these appointments. At various times under Edward II and 
Edward III in the same relation may be noticed at least four 
cardinals,” a pope’s notary,” and a papal nuncio.” 

There was evidently a policy of strengthening the king’s friendly 
relations with Genoa when, in 1315, Charles de Fiesco, a captain 
of the city, whom Edward II calls his kinsman, was retained as 
one of the king’s council, household, and following.” Anthony de 
Pessaigne, of Genoa, designated as dilectus et fidelis miles et consili- 
arius noster,’’ was a favourite emissary of Edward Iil, being sent 
repeatedly to Rome, to France, and to Aquitaine.”* In 1336 Nicolas 
de Fiesco, a citizen of Genoa and a cardinal, was engaged as one 
of the king’s council with a yearly fee of twenty pounds,”® and 
forthwith was sent from Genoa to hire galleys and ships for the 
transport of horses in the king’s service, mention being made of 
the long friendship existing between the kings of England and the 
city of Genoa.*” 

In this period, when the struggle with France was imminent 
and all possible alliances were promoted, the friendship of England 
and Aragon was expressed in a similar way. In 1329 Raymund 
Cornelii, a subject of the king of Aragon, who had come to England 
with messages from the government of that kingdom, was engaged 
as one of the king’s council for life, with a fee of 200 pounds yearly 
out of the issues of Aquitaine, saving his fealty due to the king of 
Aragon.*' It was declared that Raymund had always been a well- 
wisher to the royal house of England, and the king opened to him 
the secrets of his heart concerning certain things to be explained 
to the ruler of Aragon.*®* It was also with reference to the war with 
France that an alliance, which already had some foundation,** was 
contracted with Odin, lord of Cuik, in Brabant. In 1329 two 
knights were sent to persuade him to be of the king’s council and 
retinue all his life, the envoys being given discretion as to the lands, 


7 The letter of 1322 requests that they procure the cessation of the annoyances 
to which the king has been subjected in the court of Rome: Velitis sic viriliter et 
efficaciter interponere partes vestras (Foedera [Record ed.] ii. 495; [original ed.] 
iii. 971). 

Calendar of Patent Rolls,7 Ed. II, p. 82; 11 Ed. II, p. 59; 8 Ed. III, . 29; 
10 Ed. III, p. 247. 

™* Ibid. 11 Ed. Il, p. 25. %% Ibid. 17 Ed. III, p. 111. 

78 Ibid. 9 Ed. II, p. 340. 77 Calendar of Close Rolls, 6 Ed. Ill, pp. 581, 582. 

** Ibid. 6 Ed. III, pp. 581, 582; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 6 Ed. II, p. 269; 
Foedera (Record ed.), ii. 403, 420; (original ed.), iii. 924; iv. 524. 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 10 Ed. III, p. 247. 

® Ibid. pp. 321, 328; Calendar of Close Rolls, 10 Ed. III, pp. 686, 733. 


*! Calendar of Patent Rolls, 3 Ed. III, p. 416; Calendar of Close Rolls, 6 Ed. III, 
p- 532. 


* Ibid. 3 Ed. III, pp. 565, 566. 


*3 In 1295 John, lord of Cuik, had done homage to Edward I (Foedera [orig. ed.], 
ii. 677. 
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revenue, and money to be offered him.** In accordance with an 
agreement which was made he received an annuity of 250 pounds,® 
besides an indemnity for his losses in the war.*® In addition to 
serving in the war he was especially empowered by the king to 
treat for alliances with the emperor and other princes.*’ In like 
manner, in 1345, while certain negotiations with Flanders were 
pending, two citizens of Ypres and one of Ghent, who were then 
acting as envoys, are mentioned as having been sworn of the council, 
with a grant of robes each year.** The practice of retaining coun- 
cillors abroad caused the king sometimes to speak of his consilium 
in partibus transmarinis.®° 

Edward III's fondness for foreigners, which in one instance 
was carried to the extent of creating one of them a peer,®’ was 
naturally disliked and opposed in parliament, as is shown in the 
following instance: Master Raymund Pelegrin, a Gascon and 
special nuncio of the pope, in view, it is said, of his approved 
fidelity to the king, was sworn of the council and numbered among 
the king’s clerks and councillors.*' In the twentieth year the com- 
mons in parliament petitioned that his pension should be annulled, 
but they were answered that Master Raymund was a liege man of 
the king, born in Gascony, and sworn of his council.” It was 
further declared on the part of the king that for his good service 
and faithfulness Master Raymund was to be considered a denizen 
and no alien, and therefore exempt from any ordinance touching 
the property of aliens.®* If the lords and commons then failed 
they succeeded ultimately in excluding the foreigners from the 
council. In the time of the ascendency of parliament under 
Richard II no members outside the estates were appointed, so that, 
like the clerks already mentioned, the aliens were a transient 
element which came to be practically eliminated from the council.” 

Another group, more in keeping with the historic character of 
the council, were the knights and bannerets. Hardly a separate estate 
at first, they came to be known as the ‘ bachelors’ as distinguished 
from the ‘ lords’ of the council.®%* While in the earlier reigns no 


** Calendar of Patent Rolls, 3 Ed. Ill, p. 445; Foedera (Record ed.), ii. part ii 
p. 773. 

*%* Ibid. (Record ed.), vol. ii. part ii. pp. 895, 914, 1178; (orig. ed.) iv. 627, 654. 

6 Ibid. (Record ed.), vol. ii. part ii. pp. 1076, 1102; (orig. ed.) v. 107, 145. 

*? Ibid. (Record ed.), vol. iii. part i. pp. 32, 65, 66; (orig. ed.) v. 445, 487. 

88 Calendar of Close Rolls, 17 Ed. LI, p. 185. 

8° Foedera (orig ed.), iii. 677; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 11 Ed. II, pp. 53, 59. 
Namely, Guiscard d’Angle, lord of Angle, in Poitou, who in 1377 was made earl 
of Huntingdon (Courthope, Historic Peerage, p. 262). 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 17 Ed. III, p. 111. % Rot. Parl. ii. 163. 

*§ Calendar of Patent Rolis, 23 Ed. III, p. 346. 

* The presence of Master Peregrino de Fano, a Gascon, is noted in the council of 
Richard II at the time of his reactionary policy (Issue Rolls [Pells], 16 Ric. Il, 
Easter, 15 July, 28 August; 17 Ric. II, 3 December). 

“’ Nicolas, op. cit. i. 18. 
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special notice is made of such knights,** by Edward III they were 
plainly regarded with particular favour, and in several instances were 
allowed wages or annuities. Indeed the work of the council seems 
often to have been performed by the officers, knights, and other 
persons of lower rank unattended by any lords,*’ while there were 
individual knights reputed to have great influence with the king. 
One of these was Robin de Forest, who in 1338 was engaged as one 
of the king’s councillors, with an annual fee of 100 marks for life,** 
and who is mentioned for his faithful services. Of all the 
knights of the council the most assiduous in the work of the 
government was Bartholomew de Burghersh, a king’s chamberlain, 
who first appears in the council in the twentieth year.’ From 
the accounts at the exchequer of his wages, which run from the 
twenty-fifth through the twenty-ninth year, some idea of the 
labours of a councillor may be formed.'" In the first of these 
years his services, extending through different terms, amounted 
to 82 days, and in the succeeding years to 109 days, 249 days, 
240 days, and 207 days respectively. The 249 days are 
reported to have been spent entirely at London. No other 
record of the time shows so clearly the constancy of the 
council’s work. Burghersh may be observed as one of the council 
hearing cases in the Star Chamber,'” assisting the justices by 


sitting in the court of king’s bench,'* examining petitions,‘ 
and drawing up a compact between the king and certain mer- 
chants,‘ while in the many perfunctory tasks of administration 
no name occurs more frequently than his.’ Among the various 
offices which he held were those of warden of the Cinque Ports and 


6 In the council appointed at the instance of the barons in 1318 one banneret was- 
to be named by the earl of Lancaster (Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 360). 
*” For example, an indenture of the thirty-fifth year was made in the presence of 
the chancellor, the treasurer, two knights, and four lesser men (Close Roll, m. 10 d). 
% Calendar of Patent Rolls, 12 Ed. III, pp. 189, 465, 523. 
% Calendar of Close Rolls 15 Ed. II, p. 88; Foedera (orig. ed.), v. 529. 
1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 20 Ed. II, p. 136. 
1! *Particulae computi Bartholomei de Burgherssh de reditibus et vadiis suis- 
existentis super consilium regis per diversas vices’ (Accounts, Exchequer, K.R., 96/4-7). 
2 ‘Thus ift the twenty-sixth year Burghersh’s days of service in the council with 
wages at 20s. a day were as follows :— 
5-9 and 16-31 Oct. . ’ ° 191. 
2-15 Nov. and 27 Nov.-4 Dec. 207. 
8-19 Dec. . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 111. 
8 March-7 April ° d . 291. 
15-29 May . ‘ ‘ ‘ a 15l. 
1-7 and 15-22 June . ‘ ‘ 151. 


109 days 1092. 
Accounts, Exch., K.R., 96/5. 
"8 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 20 Ed. Ill, p. 136; Calendar of Close Rolls 
27 Ed. III, p. 618. °* Coram Rege Roll, Trinity, 24 Ed. III, m. 32. 
%S Tradatur ista petitio B. de Burghesse ad inquirendum, etc. is a note upor 
one petition (‘ Ancient Petitions,’ no. E 876). 
6 Calendar of Close Rolls, 23 Ed. III, p. 98. 7 Thid. 23-27 Ed. III. passim. 
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constable of Dover Castle, to which he was appointed three times 
under Edward III."°* Another knight of the king’s chamber was 
Guy de Brien, who from the twenty-third year was hardly less 
active in the council than was Burghersh,'’® and who by the end of 
the reign is known as a lord of great prominence.' Sir Richard 
Sturry, who for his special personal influence is described as regi 
familiarissimus,''' and Sir Richard Stafford were knights who with 
others were attacked in the Good Parliament of 1376 as ‘evil 
counsellors,’ and were removed from the council.'” As dis- 
tinguished from the justices, clerks, and others of minor rank, 
knights, being of parliamentary estate, were considered legitimately 
qualified to hold their places in the council along with the prelates 
and barons. In each of the councils of Richard’s early years 
two or more of them were appointed, while in the latter part of 
the reign they were to a still greater extent favoured and employed 
by the king, whose policy of absolutism depended upon them.''* 

Finally, as to the lords of the council, specified as the ‘ bishops, 
earls, and barons whom the king thought fit to name,’ some of 
the most difficult questions arise. 

As to the number of councillors in normal times''* we are never 
definitely informed, nor has any method of estimating this number 
led to certain results.'* It is clear however that only some of the 
baronage were considered to belong to the council. As early as 
1250 Matthew of Paris speaks of the magnates, ‘ especially those 
who are of the king’s council,’''® and in 1305, at the close of a 
parliament, a proclamation of Edward I dismissed the archbishops, 
bishops, and other prelates, earls, barons, knights, citizens, and 
burgesses who were present, requiring the bishops, earls, barons, 
justices, and others who were of his council to remain.'!? That 
one might be constantly a member of parliament without being of 
the king’s council is shown in the case of the bishop of Norwich, 
who was sworn of the council in 1306, though he had been 
summoned to parliaments for four years previously ;''* and that 
the position thus acquired was broken by the death of the king 
is shown by the fact that the same bishop of Norwich gwas again 
sworn under Edward II." A particular status of councillor is 

08 Haydn’s Book of Dignities, p. 318. 10 Calendars, passim. 

'@ Dugdale, Baronage,ii.151. ''' Chron. Angl., ed. E. Maunde Thompson, p. 87. 


"2 Tbid. p.lxx; Stubbs, Constitutional History, ii. 452. 

'8 See my article on ‘The Privy Council of the Time of Richard II,’ American 
Historical Review, vol. xii. October 1906. 

"4 The councils which were on several occasions appointed by the barons or by 
parliament were revolutionary or exceptional bodies, which are of no aid in determining 
the numbers at other times. 

"8 The names of witnesses upon the charter rolls have been taken as a guide, but 
they were not necessarily sworn councillors. Compare Maitland’s remarks on the 
‘witnesses to the charter roll of 37 Henry III, ante, vol. viii. (1893), pp. 726 ff. 

"6 Matth. Paris, Chron. Mai. v. 118. NT Rot. Parl. i. 159. 

"8 Toid. i. 219; Parl. Writs, i. index i Rot. Parl. i. 350. 
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pointed out in the case of Lord Beaumont, who at his trial in 
1323 was declared to be a liege man of the king, a baron, and one 
de magno et secreto consilio iuratus.'** Again, in 1352 a special fee 
was allowed the bishop of Norwich, who on his retention as one of 
the king’s council was granted for life the profits of a town for the 
livery of himself and his men.'” A few years later a privilege 
which continued to belong to members of the council, but not to 
those of the house of lords, was recognised, when in certain judicial 
proceedings the earl of Arundel, being declared to be one of the 
council, was permitted in his absence to send his advice in writing.'” 
The lords of the council, therefore, though often merging in the 
house of lords, were a body quite distinguishable from the peers 
throughout the fourteenth century. 

There are reasons, furthermore, for believing that of the lords 
sworn of the council the number was not large, and that they were 
retained in this mapner only for special reasons. In the case of 
some it was considered to be beneath their dignity to be bound, as 
knights and clerks were, by the councillor’s oath; and they pre- 
ferred their status as prelates and barons. For example, in 1386 
the arc bishop of Canterbury was reluctant to take the oath, 
claiming as a general prerogative of the church of Canterbury the 
right to be present at all parliaments and councils, secret or other.'** 
Again, in 1410, when others of the council were sworn, the prince 
of Wales was excused from taking the oath, as: was explained, 
because of his dignity.’ ‘lhe reluctance of the lords to bind 
themselves in this way was no doubt a reason for the repeated 
insistence of parliament that the council should be sworn.'*> There 
was no inconvenience if they were unsworn, for it was possible to 
consider any lords who were summoned as of the council for the 
time being, and this practice was continued in the fifteenth 
century.'*® The irregular and uncertain attendance of the lords left 
the council, therefore, much of the time in the hands of the lesser 
men, who might indeed be but the tools of a faction. Several 
times during the course of the fourteenth century, in order to check 
this tendency, efforts were made on the part of the nobles to re- 
organise the council by appointing a committee of barons to be in 
constant attendance. In 1318, the revolutionary year of Edward II, 
it was proposed that eight bishops, four earls, four barons, and 

120 Parl. Writs, ii. 285 ; Calendar of Close Rolls, 16 Ed. II, p. 717. 

121 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 26 Ed. III, p. 241. 

"22 Close Roll, 41 Ed. II!, m. 13. 3 Rot. Parl. iii. 223. 

121 «Because of his highness and excellence of his honourable person’ (ibid. 
iii. 623). 15 Tbid. i. 851; ii. 322; iii. 7, 585, &e. 

#26 This was another opinion expressed by Fortescue (op. cit. ch. xiv.) Under 
Henry VI an effort to restrict the participation of unsworn persons in the council 
was made in the ordinance that none should be permitted to remain in it but 


such as were sworn thereof, unless they were specially called by its authority 
(Nicolas, iii. 215). 
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a banneret should be named to act with the earl of Lancaster as 
a council for the king.’”’ Again, in the parliament of the first 
year of Edward III it was demanded that four bishops, four 
earls, and six barons should be appointed to counsel the young 
king, of whom four at least should always be in attendance.'* 
Similarly, in the fiftieth year of the same reign it was the de- 
termination of the Good Parliament to reconstruct the council, 
afforcing it, as was said, by the presence of lords of the land, 
including prelates and others to the number of ten or twelve.'”® 

How each of these barons’ councils in its time was broken up 
as soon as formed is a matter of familiar history. They had no 
effect certainly on the permanent character of the council. In the 
reign of Richard II, again, conditions were favourable for a renewal 
of the struggle on the part of the lords and commons, whose 
intention it was to exclude the minor officials, clerks, aliens, and 
favourites who had been too influential, and to maintain a council 
composed solely of prelates, lords, and knights. But this policy 
even then was but temporarily and partially successful.'*? 

In conclusion, from the facts here gathered, it appears that 
the sworn council of the Edwards was a wide and heterogeneous 

ody. It included at most times perhaps several score of men, 
counting officers, prelates, barons, knights, justices, clerks, hono- 
rary members, aliens, and favourites, such as could never have 
formed an effective working body. Some of them, it is true, were 
not strictly members of the council, but only assistants. Some 
also who were actual councillors were given this rank purely as 
an honour, or from special reasons of diplomacy, or out of sheer 
favouritism. Others formed a working group with strongly marked 
official tendencies, while the influence of the nobles, partly from 
their own non-attendance, was at most times much overbalanced. 
The attack of the Good Parliament in 1376 marks the beginning 
of another period in the history of the council, when for a number 
of years, down to 1437, the close of Henry VI’s minority, the lords 
and commons manifested their purpose of controlling this body 
themselves. Under parliamentary pressure the council was then 
made a smaller and more select body, with the elimination of most 
of the lesser men. When the royal power revived however, as it 
did in the later years of Richard, and again under the Lancastrians, 
the same bureaucratic tendencies which existed under Edward III 
are seen to have returned, with an increased number of members, 
especially of knights, lawyers, and other men of inferior rank. 
The privy council of the later period, therefore, is not to be 
regarded as a separate organisation from that of the earlier time, 
but as a continuous growth under new conditions. 
James F. Baupwin. 


7 Rot. Parl. i. 453. 128 Ibid. ii. 52. 129 Tbid. ii, 322. 
#80 American Historical Review, vol. xii. pp. 1-14. 





The Amalgamation of the Englsh 
Mercantile Crafts 


N 1363, because of ‘the great mischiefs which have happened as 
well to the King as to the great men and commons of that 
the merchants called grocers do ingross all manner of merchandise 
vendible and suddenly do enhance the price of such merchandise 
within the realme,’ putting it to sale,‘by covin and ordinance 
made betwixt them,’ it was enacted by parliament that thereafter 
‘no English merchant shall use no ware nor merchandise... . 
but only one which he shall choose betwixt this and the feast of 
Candlemas next coming.’ And as a corollary it further ordained 
‘that artificers, handicraft people, hold them every one to one 
mystery which he shall choose betwixt this and the said feast of 
Candlemas, and two of every craft shall be chosen to survey that 
none use other craft than the same which he hath chosen.’! To 
students of gild history this parliamentary measure is extremely 
significant, first of all, because it shows the immense strides taken 
by industrial organisation since the days of the gild merchant's 
régime. That once favoured association was evidently superseded 
in its own sphere of activity by the craft gilds which had risen 
into ascendency. The act has an additional significance for our 
subject, because it clearly shows that a distinct merchant class 
had differentiated itself from the handicraft, and as we gather one 
of its number, the grocers, had already come into collision with 
the trading rules of the times. It appears that in 1845, but 
eighteen years before the passage of this act, the London pepperers, 
canvas dealers, and spicers*—a group of trades under the leader- 
ship doubtless of the pepperers, a gild of considerable standing 
! 37 Edward ITI. c. 5,6. ‘And such as have other wares or merchandises in their 


hands,’ continues the act, ‘than those that they have chosen, may set them to sale 
before the feast of the nativity of Saint John next ensuing; and if any do the con- 
trary of this Ordinance in any point and be thereof attainted in the manner as here- 
after followeth, he shall forfeit against the King the merchandise which he hath so 
used against this Ordinance; and moreover shall make a fine to the King according 
to the quantity of the trespass:’ Rot. Parl. ii. 78. 

? At that time it was agreed ‘by assent that no one shall be of the Fraternity 
unless he be of good condition and of their mistery That is to say Pepperer of Sopers 
Lane, canvas dealer of the Ropery, or spicer of Chepe or other person of their mystery 


in whatever part he may live:’ Kingdon, The Worshipful Company of Grocers, 
pt. i. p. 9. 
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in the community *—succeeded in combining their gild fortunes, 
and used them to so good purpose as to earn for them, as we learn 
from the above-quoted act, the name of grocers.* In sanctioning 
this alliance the powers in authority gave public evidence that 
they were not inclined to place any great obstacle in the way of 
these merchants, who by amalgamating did their utmost to check 
the tendency of the times to insist upon a too rigid division of 
labour. It is of special importance, therefore, to notice at this 
point that simultaneously with the emergence of a distinct class 
of English merchants, a most significant fact in English social 
history, we find that they had initiated a new movement in industrial 
association. This we know as the amalgamation of the English 
crafts. 

But in spite of the grocers’ misdeeds, which were sufficiently 
obnoxious to provoke parliamentary censure, at a time when they 
were very influential in public affairs,’ nevertheless they succeeded 
in obtaining within a year a repeal of so much of the act as had 
aimed at restricting them to the use of but one kind of merchandise.* 
Merchants however were still to remain a class apart from handi- 
craftsmen, and thuse who had not already done so hastened to 
secure a royal charter protecting them in their special monopoly. 
In this way the London vintners and drapers took their place side 
by side with the grocers, mercers, fishmongers,’ and the rest of the 


* We find the ‘ Gilda Pipariorum ’ among the eighteen gilds amerced as ‘adulterine ’ 
in the later years of Henry II. As early as 1316 the pepperers had become known 
as ‘ the good folk of Sopereslane,’ from which centre they apparently regulated the 
sale of eastern produce: extract from Letter-Book E, fol. 53; Kingdon, Worshipful 
Company of Grocers, pt. i. p. 1. 

‘ By 1365 the society seems to have reckoned apothecaries among its members : 
ibid. p. 7. 

5 Miss Alice Law, in an article on ‘The English Nouveaux-Riches in the Four- 
teenth Century’ (Trans. Royal Historical Soc. n.s. vol. ix. p. 70), calls attention to 
the significance of the relation which the union of the pepperers and spicers bears 
to the failure of the Bardi and Peruzzi, the king’s Florentine bankers, which had 
occurred just four months before. She claims that the object of their incorporation 
was doubtless to qualify as a large banking establishment. It may indeed be that by 
taking the place of the Italian bankers these London merchants secured royal support 
in their ambitious mercantile projects. 

® 38 Edward III, c.11. ‘To that which was ordained at the last Parliament of 
living and of apparel, and that no English merchant should use but one merchandise; 
It is ordained, That all people shall be as free as they were (at all ancient times) 
before the said Ordinance ...and that all merchants as well aliens as denizens, may 
sell and buy all manner of merchandizes, and freely carry them out of the realm, 
paying the customs and subsidies thereof due.’ 

7 The vintners were incorporated in 1364 and the drapers about a year later. 
From the preamble of the letters patent granted to the fishmongers almost imme- 
diately after the passage of this act of 1363, it would seem that these merchants had 
been instrumental in securing its enactment. After reciting the clause of the statute 
which required merchants to follow only their own branch of trade, the document 
proceeds to tell how it had been shown to the king in council (presumably by the 
fishmongers) that ‘ all sorts of people as well non-freemen and aliens as freemen of 
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greater metropolitan trading companies previously founded; and 
the majority of the twelve great livery companies were now in 
existence. 

Let us consider, then, in what form of organisation these mer- 
chants were usually to be found. Whereas London and certain of the 
larger boroughs were able to support gilds of special merchants, or 
in some instances organisations which were limited to dealers in 
but two or possibly three species of trades, as was the case at certain 
epochs in Bristol,* Beverley,’ Oxford,'’ and Tewkesbury," the great 
majority of English towns encouraged but one organisation for 
their pure traders. Thus from the later fourteenth or the early 
fifteenth century consolidated mercers’ and merchant companies, 
comprising often the local grocers, haberdashers, ironmongers, 
apothecaries, goldsmiths, gnd sometimes even drapers, were grow- 
ing up at York,'* Shrewsbury,'* Coventry,'* Chester,’® Worcester,’® 
Hereford,'’ Winchester,'* Southampton,'® Lincoln,”” Northampton,” 
Gloucester,** Rye,?* Kendal,** Bath,” Sandwich,” Salisbury,” 
Nottingham,”* Durham,”’ Derby,*®” Lichfield,*' Preston,** Wells,** 
Warwick,** Morpeth,” Doncaster,** Carlisle,*” Alnwick,** Leeds,** 


other mysteries ’ engrossed the greatest part of the fish brought to the fairs in those 
parts of the kingdom where fish was sold, thereby raising the price of that commodity 
so that the fishmongers could no longer profitably deal in it: Herbert, Twelve 
Great Livery Companies, vol. ii. p. 20. * Little Red Book, vol. ii. p. 51. 

® Beverley Town Documents (Selden Society), p. 74. 

© Turner, Records of Oxford, p. 331. '. Bennett, Hist. of Tewkesbury, p. 199. 

Drake, Eboracum, vol. i. p. 32. 

Shropshire Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans. vol. viii. p. 269. 

Poole, Hist. of Coventry, p. 33. 'S Harleian MS. 2054, f. 56. 

‘ Green, Hist. of Worcester, vol. ii. p. 42. 
7 Johnson, Ancient Customs of Hereford, p. 118. 
Bailey, Transcripts from Municipal Archives of Winchester, p. 68. 
Davies, History of Southampton, p. 275. 
‘Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiv. app. viii. p. 30. 
** Records of the Borough, vol. ii. p.279. “ Fosbrooke, Hist. of Gloucester, p. 404. 
3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiii. app. iv. p. 55. 
4 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. x. app. iv. p. 300. 

King and Watts, Municipal Records, p. 45. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. v. app. p. 569. 

Hoare, Hist. of Modern Wilts. vol. vi. p. 475. *8 Records, vol. iv. p. 311. 

** Fordyce, Hist. of Durham, vol. i. p. 345. 
Derbyshire Arche@ol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Jowrn. vol. xv. p. 113. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. n.s. vol. vii. p. 109. 

? Abram, Memorials of the Preston Guilds, p. 41. 

Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep. 1835, p. 1368. 

Kemp, The Black Book of Warwick, p. 139. The records of certain of these 
boroughs, notably Coventry, Winchester, Southampton, and Lincoln, give us no 
specific information concerning their mercers’ societies, so that we cannot tell 
how far they represented amalgamations of different species of trading crafts. We 
have no reason however to suppose that the mercers’ companies recorded in these 
four communities differed materially from those established in the other boroughs. 

%° Mackenzie, Northumberland, vol. ii. p. 192. 

%6 Records of the Borough, vol. iv. p.204. * Municipal Records of Carlisle, p. 89. 

%* Tate, History of Alnwick, vol. ii. p. 321. ™ Wardell, Hist. of Leeds, p. 34. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. LXXXIX. c 
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Gateshead,*” Richmond,*' Pontefract,*? Reading,*® Ripon,“ Buck- 
ingham,** and Evesham.** In certain of the smaller towns, towards 
the latter part of the sixteenth and the succeeding century, all the 
crafts were being drawn into definite gild groups, the number of 
which was determined by the authorities. In these instances the 
company headed by the general traders included not only merchants 
but occasionally different handicrafts as well. The mercantile frater- 
nities favoured at Dorchester,’ Ipswich,** St. Albans,*® Kingston- 
upon-Thames,”” Gravesend,®' Axbridge,®? Andover,*® Abingdon,** 
Ludlow,® Wallingford,” and Faversham *’ are interesting examples 
of this type. We are on the whole justified, therefore, in assuming 
that by the middle of the sixteenth, or the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, an amalgamated company of mercers and ordinary 
merchants, more or less comprehensive in character, became a prac- 
tically universal institution in the English boroughs. 

In connexion with the English merchant companies we have 
to consider those which the haberdashers formed apart from the 
general traders. It is true that very frequently the haberdashers 
merged their gild interests in the general mercantile fraternities, 
but they did not always thus lose their separate identity. In 
some instances they formed on their own account an association 
in conjunction with other naturally connected trades. Even the 


© Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep. 1835, vol. iii. p. 1525. 

“' History of Richmond, printed by T. Bowman, p. 121. 

* Collections towards a Hist. of Pontefract, vol. i. The Booke of Entries, p. 375. 

'S Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xi. app. vii. p. 224. 

* Harrison, Ripon Miillenary Record, p. 48. 

*® Willis, History of Buckingham, p. 166. © May, History of Evesham, p. 341. 

* Hutchins, History of County of Dorset, edited by Shipp and Hodson, vol. ii. 

. 338. 

** Wodderspoon, Memorials of Ipswich, p.174. * St. Albans Charters, p. 7. 

%° Genealogical Magazine, vol. iii. p. 342. 

*' Cruden, History of Gravesend, p. 194. 

52 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. iii. app. p. 303. 

88 Wilts Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Mag. vol. xxi. p. 306. Although the 
mercers seem most frequently to have given their name to these large federations, in 
many localities the haberdashers, grocers, or even drapers, enjoyed that distinction. 
Andover, as we here see, encouraged her trades and handicrafts to incorporate them- 
selves as the haberdashers. 

5 Selections from the Municipal Chronicles, p. 159. The members of this great 
trading society were united under the patronage of the grocers. Moreover, an account 
of various specimens of tokens, which were circulated by tradesmen of many of the 
smaller Yorkshire towns at the Restoration, proves that the grocers of Cranswick, 
Hatfield, Heptonstall, Kilham, Sheffield, Skipton, and Wakefield, were influential 
enough to give their name to the all-inclusive commercial compuny established within 
the boundaries of those towns: Smith, Old Yorkshire, vol. v. pp. 122-134. 

8* Journ. Brit. Arch@ol. Assoc. vol. xxiv. p. 327. By 1710 Ludlow had incorporated 
a curious combination of federated trades as the Stitchmen’s Company. 

5° Hedges, Hist. of Wallingford, vol. ii. p. 234. This is an instance where the 
drapers held together a large combination of trades and handicrafts. 

5? Kent Archaeol. Soc. Trans. vol. ix. p. lxviii. 
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London haberdashers, who for a long time were content to keep 
their own gild, finally followed the example of amalgamation set 
them by the grocers, and in the very beginning of the sixteenth 
century absorbed the hatters’ and the cappers’ gilds.** On the 
other hand, in:the smaller boroughs the haberdashers appear to 
have joined with the hatters, cappers, and occasionally with the 
feltmakers, in forming gilds in which the last-named trades retained 
their identity, as appears from accounts from such places as 
Bristol,®® Exeter, Kendal," and Ripon, although doubtless similar* 
gilds existed also in many other towns. Chester seems to have 
varied the customary arrangement by incorporating together the 
haberdashers and the skinners.“ In the communities which 
supported only a limited number of gilds the haberdashers instead 
of the mercers gave occasionally their name to the complex trading 
company. The haberdashers’ company of Andover, for example, 
one of the three large gilds in that town, included the milliners, 
grocers, innholders, vintners, bakers, brewers, smiths, cappers, 
hatmakers, barbers, painters and glaziers.*' 

The drapers, likewise, instead of joining the mercers’ associa- 
tion, combined sometimes in a close union with kindred occupa- 
tions. Of this nature were the gilds of drapers and tailors esta- 


blished at York,® Oxford,** Northampton,” Rye,** Durham," 


Doncaster,’ Pontefract,’’ Warwick,” or that at Tewkesbury,” 


Herbert, Twelve Great Livery Companies, vol. ii. p. 537. 

** Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century, p. 26. 
Western Antiquary, vol. iv. p. 188. 

' Boke of Record, p. 67. 

= Ripon Millenary Record, p. 65. By 1662 the haberdashers and feltmakers had 
apparently admitted the saddlers and joiners to membership in their gild. In that 
year we find the town issuing a decree to the gild to devise new orders and regula- 
tions for the government of its members. 

** Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep. 1835, p 2633. Traces of a consolidated gild of 
haberdashers and brewers are found in the records of Gloucester’s gild history: 
Walford, Gilds, p. 113. 

* Wilts Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans. vol. xxi. p. 306. The haberdashers 
of small wares were sometimes called milliners (millianers) from their dealing in com- 
modities imported chiefly from Milan: Herbert, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 5833. The Dorchester 
haberdashers appear to have divided themselves into two camps, the haberdashers of 
small wares securing membership in the mercers’ company, while the haberdashers 
of hats joined forces with the clothiers’ company: Hutchins, History of Dorset, 
vol. ii. p. 338.- A tankard bearing the arms of the Haberdashers’ Company, under 
date of 1620, is still preserved at*Guildford: Williamson, Guildford in the Olden 
Time, p. 33. It is quite probable that this company then represented an association 
composed of many different trades and handicrafts. 

® Drake, Eboracum, vol. i. p. 321. 

* Records, vol. ii. p. 295. 

“® Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiii. app. iv. p. 59. 

* Fordyce, Hist. of Durham, vol. i. p. 345. ** Records, vol. iv. p. 204. 

"' The Booke of Entries, p. 19. 7* The Black Book, p. 117. 

7* Bennett, History of Tewkesbury, p. 199. 


*¢ Turner, Records, p. 333. 
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which included the dyers as well.”! Occasionally, as at Chester” 
and Hereford,”* the drapers and hosiers found it to their advantage 
to form a gild alliance. We notice, too, that the drapers sometimes 
gave their name to one of the complex trading associations which 
later developed in the smaller communities, as in the case of one 
of the four companies found at Ipswich’? and Kingston-upon- 
Thames,”* or of one of the three at Devizes,” Axbridge,*° and 
Andover.*' The membership of the drapers’ company, which 
towards the close of the seventeenth century appears to have been 
the one trading gild permitted at Wallingford, in Berkshire,*’ was 
more complex. 

The gilds formed by the mercantile crafts appear, then, for the 
most part under three main divisions, according as these crafts 
grouped themselves under the patronage of the mercers and mer- 
chants, the haberdashers, or the drapers. Whereas the London 
merchants, the pepperers, canvas dealers, and spicers appear to 
have originated the idea of combining their corporate forces, the 
merchants of the provincial cities and corporate towns were not 
slow in following their example. As we have seen, in many cases 
they carried the plan of association much further, establishing 
trading societies composed practically of all the ordinary dealers of 
their particular town. In the smaller communities the movement 
was developed still further, the traders enlarging the membership of 
their gilds until they included many different handicrafts. Finally, 
in at least two communities—namely, Faversham and Wallingford 
—the mercantile fraternity became so comprehensive as to include 
within its ranks not only all the merchants, but all the local 
handicrafts a3 well. 


We have next to inquire into the conditions in the English 
economic scheme which made the movement towards amalgama- 
tion possible, in order that we may determine the causes which 
underlay its growth. We have to look further afield than the act 
of 1363 to discover why the state considered it expedient to bind 
the handicrafts to their chosen craft. But we need not go outside 
London to perceive that the authorities were obliged to do some- 
thing to allay the general discontent which had arisen because 


74 At Ripon in 1662 the drapers headed a company which included the dyers, 
apothecaries, and barber surgeons: Millenary Record, p. 65. 
73 Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep., 1835, p. 2632. 
7 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. xiii. app. iv. p. 300. 
7 Wodderspoon, Memorials of Ipswich, p. 174. 
Genealog. Mag. vol. iii. p. 342. 
Wilts Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans. n.s. vol. iv. p. 162. 
Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. iii. app. p. 303. 
Wilts Arch@ol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Trans. vol. xxi. p. 306. 
? Hedges, Hist. of Wallingford, vol. ii. p. 234. 
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craftsmen were everywhere disregarding their neighbours’ peculiar 
rights. The London handicrafts were seething with discontent. 
Time and again the town council tried to keep the peace among 
the disaffected craftsmen by defining in gild ordinance the duties 
peculiar to each craft.** “This condition of affairs sufficiently ex- 
plains why parliament in the act of 1363 included provisions 
which aimed at checking the aggressions of the crafts on one 
another’s special field. Yet while state and municipality alike 
insisted that townsmen should keep within their separate spheres 
of industry, consolidated companies were springing up both among 
trades and handicrafts. Where, then, shall we seek for the 
explanation of this tendency towards amalgamation? Was the 
repealing act too late? Had the grocers already too well pointed 
out to their fellow-merchants the larger opportunities for com- 
mercial expansion which they might all enjoy by amalgamating 
with each other? To be sure the action of the grocers, who 
were the first of the gilds to profit by permission to amalgamate, 
had provoked the act of 1363, in which parliament, by requiring 
English merchants to ‘use no ware or merchandise’ except the 
particular one which they should publicly select, directly forbade 
the grocers to do what had been made possible for them when, only 
eighteen years before, they had been allowed to establish their 
organisation. The important point however is that the attention 
of the state was at this time directed against the monopolising 
practices of the grocers, and that the act of 1363 was the first of 
a series of legislative measures aimed against them. 

Albeit the superior commercial advantages enjoyed by the 
London companies made separate gilds of general traders 
possible, and doubtless profitable, the purely merchant traders in 
the other English centres were compelled for the most part to 
combine theif gild interests. Thus the merchants’ and mercers’ 
companies became one of the most, if not the most, important of 
all the gilds in the localities which fostered their growth. Shrews- 
bury supplies the first account we have of the internal economy 
of this species of gild. The first articles of incorporation, issued 
in 1480, are indubitably based on a much earlier foundation,” and 


*8 For example, it seems to have been especially difficult to limit the farriers 
and smiths to their own work, the. fuarriers vehemently denouncing ‘ those- who 
kept forges in the city and intermeddled with the works of farriery by reason 
whereof many horses had been lost to the great damage of the people:’ Riley, 
Memorials of London, p. 292. The authorities had also to admonish the shoemakers 
and cobblers not to work at each other’s trade: ‘If any one has to do with old shoes 
he shall not meddle with new shoes among the old in deceit of the people and to the 
scandal of the trade,’ say the articles of the London cordwainers drawn up in 1375: 
ibid. p 892. 

* The earliest book of the company apparently begins in 1424, in the third year 
of King Henry VI. Trans. Shropshire Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. viiis p. 269. 
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show that the organisation which contained the mercers, gold- 
smiths, and ironmongers * had developed solely for the purpose 
of regulating in the interest of its members the conditions for 
the purchase and sale of the articles handled by them. We learn 
from their by-laws ** that if a person absented himself from the 
celebration of the Corpus Christi festival, because of his attend- 
ance at the Coventry fair or elsewhere, in order ‘to buy or sell,’ 
he was to pay a fine. Searchers were appointed to take care that 
‘anything appertaining to the said crafts’ should ‘be boght and 
solde’ in the town, and that franchises should ‘ be able, sufficient, 
and lawful.’ These supervisors were also empowered to ‘ make 


*S At this time the gild appears as a developed corporation; its members 
were undoubtedly guilty of practising the abuses characteristic of gildsmen of the 
period. Indeed, from the preamble of the charter conferred upon the company by 
Edward IV one might infer that the gildsmen had petitioned for incorporation solely 
to reform one of the more serious of the abuses, namely, that of charging apprentices 
excessive fines for entry into the gild: Trans. Shropshire Archeol. and Nat. Hist. 
Soc. vol. viii. p. 270. 

** It is surprising to find this Shrewsbury mercers’ company already in 
1424-5 receiving new members who were practising various other occupations. 
Besides a number of goldsmiths, that year’s calendar registers a taverner, a 
capmaker, a farrier, several cardmakers, a ‘fiecher,’ a smith, several shearmen, a 
draper, and a furbisher. What do such entries signify? Why are townsmen who are 
neither mercers, nor goldsmiths, nor ironmongers permitted to join the company to 
exercise presumably their own branch of trade? It is true that by 1515 the company 
speaks of its membership as composed of pewterers, founders, cardmakers, and cappers 
as well as the three other trades, but this by no means accounts for the presence of 
the many other tradesmen just enumerated. Furthermore, we come upon some 
curious entries which prove that new members were permitted upon the payment of a 
double fine to exercise more than one trade at a time. For example, the year 1477-8 
eontains the following entries: ‘ Geffrey Powys with Cappers only, makyng of capps, 
bying of capps, and sellyng of capps, fine xxs. If he use any other trade then xxs. 
more.’ In the twentieth year of the reign of Henry VIII: ‘ Robert Lee presentes to 
Will™ Edwards mercer and capper made freeman for xxs.’ Ii is an ordinary occurrence 
to find an item stating that a capper becomes a member ‘ with cappers only,’ or that a 
man is made a freeman with ‘ pewterers crafte only,’ or with ‘goldsmiths only.’ 
Obviously the company was careful to restrict new members to the use of their 
immediate branch of industry unless they would pay an additional fee for further 
privileges. See Trans. Shropshire Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. viii. 
pp. 300-11 for the list of members chronicled in the records of this gild. As late 
as 1665 we find a townsman of Buckingham receiving the freedom of the local mercers’ 
company, which at that time included ironmongers among various other trades, upon 
the understanding that he was ‘ to follow the trade of an ironmonger.’ Six years later 
a brother of this man was also admitted to membership in the society ‘ to follow only 
ye trade of an ironmonger.’ Noble, History of the London Ironmongers’ Company, p. 5. 
The fifteenth-century account of the Shrewsbury mercers’ company gains an additional 
interest from the fact that a full half-century before, if not indeed much earlier, the 
old gild merchant had apparently become nothing more than an organisation for 
enrolling the names of those who desired to become burgesses of Shrewsbury. It 
looks very much as if the mercers’ company was established to take the place of the 
gild merchant among the general traders of the borough. See my English Uraft Gilds 
and the Government for an account of the relation between the gild merchant and 
the craft gilds in Leicester, pp. 21-6. Mr. Drinkwater has published the fourteenth- 


century rolis of the Shrewsbury gild merchant in the Trans. Shropshire Archeol. 
and Nat, Hist. Soc. 3rd ser. vols. iii. and iv. 
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serche uppon the Occupyers of the said Crafte within the Town... 
that none of theym occupie any false Balaunce Weight or measures, 
wherebie the Kynges People in any wise myght be hurt or dys- 
seyved,’ on pain of forfeiting the balances and paying a fine. Nor 
should any person belonging to the gild, on pain of forfeit, sell or 
‘make to be solde any maner of merchaundyce or ware belongyng 
to said Craftes or eny of theym purposely standing in the stretys, 
hyghe Way or pawment of the said town for to have better sale then 
eny of Combrethyrn or make noe boothes uppe Boordes Rackes or 
eny other suche instrument without theyre Bulkes but onelie in 
tyme of Fayre.’ So well, too, did the Shrewsbury organisation 
demonstrate its worth as a civil institution that from time to time 
it received recruits from other trades, until by the early sixteenth 
century it numbered among its members pewterers, founders, 
cardmakers, and cappers.*” 

We are fortunate in possessing at this distance of time details 
of this associated mercantile company. Very often we have to 
depend upon the most fragmentary evidence to convince us that 
similar societies were performing similar functions elsewhere. 
At Southampton, for instance, in 1486 the mercers’ craft levied 
fines upon an alien mercer ‘for that he went with his fardell 
up and down the town hawking his wares,’ contrary to the 
rules of the mercers’ gild,** and about the same period the Not- 
tingham mercers supervised the sale of their wares by hawkers.*® 
The Northampton records however give us the clearest idea of 
the purpose which a mercers’ company served in a community in 
the later Elizabethan period. The society included at that time 
the mercers, haberdashers, linendrapers, grocers, apothecaries, 
upholsterers, and salters, besides ‘tryers of honye and waxe’—in 
all, nine different branches of trade. The town experienced so 
much trouble in controlling the freemen of those occupations 
that it was forced at last to assert its authority by requiring 
them to meet lawfully thereafter at St. Katharine’s Hall ‘ without 
any confedercie, conspiracie, mutinee, or tumulte.. It also 
ordered that no ‘ foreigne chapman or unfranchised person’ should 
sell within the town ‘anie drinckinge glasses or woollen cardes,’ 
and that no persons whatsoever not being free of the said town 
should sell to any foreigner or unfranchised person any kind 
of merchandise or wares pertaining to those trades within the 
town.” 1t would be extremely interesting to know certainly the 
occasion of this stringent order, and to learn why these townsmen 
had been holding tumultuous meetings. It looks very much as if 
their gild rules had been for some reason in abeyance, and that the 

* Trans. Shropshire Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. viii. pp. 271-86. 

*§ Davies, Hist. of Southampton, p. 275. 

8° Records of the Borough, vol. iii. p. 104. % Borough Records, vol. ii. pp. 276-7. 
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members had held an indignation meeting with the view of com- 
pelling the town to uphold the authority of the merchants’ gild.” 
From this time onward there is plenty of evidence bearing on the 
specific object of these associated mercantile fraternities. 

Valuable testimony to the importance attached to amalgama- 
tions of traders both by municipal and gild authorities in the 
seventeenth century is furnished by the publication of the ordi- 
nances of the Lichfield mercers’ company. In the early part of that 
century the city had received letters patent granting it, among 
various things, permission to make laws forbidding non-freemen to 
retail within its precincts any wares or merchandise except victuals, 
and to keep any shop or use any trade or manual art without being 
specially licensed for the purpose by the bailiffs. Accordingly, 
after the bailiffs and their brethren had duly considered how 
‘ mightilie decayed’ the estate of the ‘Mercers, Grocers, Lynnen 
Drapers, Woollen Drapers, Silkemen, Hosiers, Salters, Apothecaries, 
and Haberdashers of smail wares’ appeared to be, not only for want 
of good orders for the better governing of the trades, but also ‘ for 
that many strangers and young men which haue not served their 
apprentichipps within the said Cittie and manie other which haue 
shifted abroad in the Countrie and haue not orderlie served any 
apprentishipp in any one place haue bither repaired and sett vpp all 
or some of the aforesaid trades,’ they devised certain ordinances 
which should guide the tradesmen for the future in the sale of 
their commodities. ‘lhe master and wardens of the company were 
granted authority to ‘enter from tyme to tyme into any house or 
howses, shop or shopps of any of the offenders,’ and ‘to take and 


®! At Warwick, the borough records of 1575 show the municipality issuing a 
‘declaracyon of the constitucyons Ordynaunces and decrees of the misteryes and 
crafts of mercers haburdasshers Grocers and Fishmongers .. . from henceforth 
justly and truly to be observid fulfilled and kept of them and eury of them and their 
Successors.’ Among these ‘ Ordynaunces’ we find one stipulating that no ‘ forrener 
of the said Artes or crafts’ should in ‘ any wise uppon the market dayes holden in the 
said borough tyll over his or their heades or make any back shewe in any parte of the 
markett place (except it be in the boothe halle). And if they or any of them doo con- 
trary to this ordynaunce to forfeyt for evry tyme to the master and wardens the some 
‘fen Shillings.’ The ‘maister’ and wardens might also lawfully ‘enter the houses 
shoppes closes or ffields within this borough or liberties of any such offender or offenders 
and there to take some parte of his goods and catalles in the name of a distres and the 
same to deteyne untill such tyme as he or they haue paid the money or somes so 
forfeytid or lost by breaking any the said orders or agreaments:’ Black Book, 
pp. 139-43. Although we cannot positively say that the Windsor mercers, drapers, 
haberdashers, and grocers were ever actually associated in a gild, we know that upon 
‘Informacion’ furnished in 1576 by townsmen using those occupations ‘of the great 
decay and poverty already growen by reason that forraine Retaylers’ were allowed to 
come into the borough upon market days, the authorities decided to ordain ‘ for a law’ 
that from henceforth no ‘ Draper Mercer Haberdasher Hatseller Grocer petty chapman 
or other Retailer and Victualler of all sorts (the like whereof are not made or traded 
in this Towne only excepted) shall shew or sell upon the Market (except faire dayes) 
any of the before mencioned wares:’ Tighe and Davis, Annals of Windsor, vol. i. p. 642. 
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carrie away goodes or chattells of everie such offender and the 
same to detayne and keepe to the vse of the said company vntill the 
forfeiture and forfeitures for which they or any of them shalbe so 
taken shalbe trewlie paid.’ They were also given power to super- 
vise ‘all weights and measures as are used by any of the said 
‘ Company and the same to trie by the King’s standard.’** The 
seventeenth-century by-laws of the Lichfield mercers follow, seem- 
ingly, pretty much the same direction as the fifteenth-century set 
given to the Shrewsbury corporation. 

Another example may serve to bridge the gap between the 
accounts of the Shrewsbury company and those of the Lichfield 
company, and may help to explain why in the later period it was 
thought necessary to emphasise the particular rights of the town’s 
ordinary traders. This is the Preston mercers’ company, which 
included in 1628 the drapers, grocers, salters, ironmongers, and 
haberdashers of the borough. In that year the members based 
their petition to the town council for incorporation upon the failure 
of alien traders to obey not only a statute * of the previous century 
which had forbidden countrymen to ‘sett on saile or sell by retaile 
any manner of woollen cloth, linen cloth, mercery wares, haber- 
dasherye wares, grocery wares or saltery wares except it bee in open 


* Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. n.s. vol. vii. pp. 110-119. One of the orders pro- 
mulgated in 1612 by the Salisbury traders’ association, comprising the merchants, 
grocers, apothecaries, goldsmiths, drapers, upholsterers, and embroiderers, authorised 
the wardens, with the assistance of one or two of the ‘antient and most discreet of 
every trade ’ of the company, to ‘ view, see, and search the wares, Merchandise, weights 
and measures of every brother and sister of the company’ and to fine those whom they 
should find using unlawful wares, weights or measures: Hoare, Hist. of Modern 
Wiltshire, vol. vi. p. 340. , 

* 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, c.7; see Abram, Memorials of Preston Guilds, p. 41. 
Archdeacon Cunningham seems to have missed the point in connexion with these 
mercers’ organisations. He presents the laws of the Lichfield company, which in the 
seventeenth century appears to him to be a new institution, as typical of the ordinances 
which were made for industrial regulation in the seventeenth century contrasted with 
the ordinances of three centuries earlier. The great contrast which Dr. Cunningham 
finds in the tone of the two centuries’ rules is that in the later period they have to do 
not with the making of goods, but with the condition of goods as sold. He 
fails to notice that the Lichfield company contained merchants only, whose sole 
concern was naturally the condition of goods as sold. Nor, as we have shown, did 
their laws differ in any respect from those issued by a similar society which existed 
at least two centuries earlier at Shrewsbury. That gilds which concerned themselves 
with the supervision of the quality of materials and the process of manufacture still 
existed Dr. Cunningham himself proves in telling how, in the later sixteenth and the 
following century, the Lichfield tailors, the saddlers, the smiths, and the dyers were all 
doing business organised separately as of old. See Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. n.s. 
vol. vii. pp. 109-11 for these ordinances of the Lichfield mercers. Professor Ashley, 
on the other hand, quotes the Preston mercers’ society to show that the one purpose 
of the gild system, so far as it survived from the seventeenth century on, was, to use 
his own words, ‘ the protection of the interests of the craftsmen of the several localities 
by ensuring to them a monopoly of the industry of their own town:’ Economic 
History, vol. ii. p. 164. Yet the Preston consolidation of 1628 was also one of mere 
traders. 
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Faires,’ but also the Elizabethan statute of apprentices, which had 
required that craftsmen should serve an apprenticeship of seven years 
preliminary to mastership in any trade. Notwithstanding these 
enactments the complaint avers, ‘divers handicraftsmen and ser- 
vants at husbandry leaving their own occupations seeking not only to 
live easily but rather idly, had taken upon them within this town of 
Preston to set up and live by trade of buying and selling of divers 
wares and merchandise contrary to the law.’ There was nothing 
new in complaints that strangers were coming into corporate towns 
to sell their wares, but the practice must have grown apace to 
warrant the central government in interfering to strengthen the 
authority of the municipalities over their own commercial 
concerns. 

We have quoted at considerable length from the records of these 
three mercantile societies in order to show that they existed in the 
seventeenth century with precisely the same duties and functions 
as in the fifteenth.“ The only appreciable difference seems to be 
that the membership even of the Shrewsbury company had 
increased considerably by the early sixteenth century, which, no 
doubt, may be taken as testimony to the fact that townsmen who 
may earlier have been able to maintain gilds of their own had 
finally been obliged to give them up and seek membership in thie 
general trading company. 


It may be questioned how far the different trades represented in 
the larger mercantile associations had, previously to their incor- 


* At Ripon in 1662 the mayor, aldermen, and assistants in council assembled dele- 
gated to two of the aldermen the duty of summoning ‘ their Company of Grocers and 
Mereers,’ in order that they might ‘ consider together how to reduce themselves’ and 
‘to propose what new Rulesor Orders’ might ‘ be necessary for the better Regulation’ 
of the company: Millenary Record, p. 65. In 1674 the Derby executive body still 
‘thought fitt’ to ‘constitute, make, and create the Mercers, Apothecaryes, Grocers, 
Ironmongers, Uphoulsters, and Milliners of this Burrough intoa Company . . . finding 
by experience that the erec‘inge of Companies and Societies for the Inspection and 
Regulating of trade and Commerce’ was the best way to avoid ‘ fraudes and deceipts 
in the way of trade,’ which tend ‘ much to the impoverishinge and damage of just and 
honest dealers.’ And in order that thereafter there might be‘ noe fraud or deceit 
used in any of the said trades to the dishonour of this Burrough’ it was decreed that 
the Company’s wardens, ‘ as often as they shall see occation,’ should ‘enter into the 
shopps and Warehouses of any person or persons useinge any of the said trades . 
to attest, assay, and try theire weights and Measures and theire goods, Wares, and 
Merchandizes whether the same be good merchantable and vendible:’ Derbyshire 
Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Journ. vol. xv. pp. 118-23. As late as 1700 the mayor 
and burgesses of Pontefract unanimously agreed that the ‘ Merchants, Grocers, Iron- 
mongers, Chirurgeons, Apothecaryes, Tallow Chandlers, habbadashers of hatts and 
small Wares, and Linnen Drapers Inhabiting and residing within the Burrough’ 
might be made one company. Their wardens too were ‘ to:;search and try all weights 
and measures in the shopps, warehouses, and sellers of every or any of the said 
Company.’’ Any one of the company who should ‘refuse or deny to be searched or 
doe interrupt the searcyers in the discharge of their duty’ was to forfeit for ‘every 
default the sume of five pounds’ (T'he Booke of Entries, pp. 875-8). 
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poration in the general society, maintained separate gilds. We 
know that the York company of mercers, which was organised as 
early as 1870,” included by the late sixteenth century the merchants, 
grocers, and apothecaries, and although these three trades had 
then joined in forming one gild, they were said to ‘bear each a 
distinct coat of arms as several trades.’*% The presumption in 
such a case is that each of these trades had origina!ly been sepa- 
rately organised. We have every reason to believe, too, that the 
consolidated company of mercers, drapers, and grocers registered 
in 1612 at Nottingham had not always included all three trades, 
since we know that in 1484 the drapers were maintaining a separate 
organisation and demanding all the rights customary to gilds of 
the period.” Mr. Hodgson says also that the whole tenor of the 
old books of the Morpeth merchants’ and ‘ taylors’ ’ company shows 
that ‘ privately’ they were two distinct crafts, although united for 
civic purposes. Such evidence argues strongly for earlier separate 
incorporation. From all accounts the collective gilds of merchants 
established in the less important towns were built up by joining 
together one after another the various gilds of established standing. 
For example, at St. Albans in 1587 we find the drapers and mercers 
united in a single company, and taking every precaution to preserve 
to the fullest degree the commercial rights which had long before 
been conferred upon its members.** Yet not quite a century later 
both the drapers and the mercers, with a host of minor crafts, had 
become members of an extremely heterogeneous society, represent- 
ing then just half the trades and handicrafts of the town. Un- 
doubtedly the men engaged in all the trades which later swelled 
the ranks of the mercantile fellowships had previously either 
maintained individual unions or had been partners of long standing 
in some limited group of closely allied crafts. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that these gilds of 
merchants did not all originate in exactly the same way. Naturally 
the traders of the considerable boroughs and large towns were more 
numerous and had ampler opportunities to prosper commercially 
than those who dwelt in the small boroughs. The city merchants 
could therefore often either maintain single gilds, or gilds which 
were limited to but two, or possibly three, different groups of closely 
connected trades, when the country merchants found it difficult to 
support a single organisation for all. Then, too, the merchant 
companies often lost a section of their members who withdrew 
when they wanted to set up a gild of their own. We know that in 
Beverley in 1446 there was a company composed of the merchants, 

% Antiquary, vol. xxii. p. 266. 
*6 Drake, Eboracum, vol. i. p. 321. 


*” Records of the Borough, vol. iii. p. 5; ef. vol. iv. p. 311. 
** Gibbs, Corporation Records, p. 16; St. Albans Charters, p. 10. 
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mercers, and drapers, who were using stringent measures to 
uphold their monopoly, and compelled any person who ‘newly sets 
up shop as a master,’ after having served a proper apprenticeship, 
to make a yearly payment toward the common expenses of the 
gild. Half a century later however, in 1492, we find this company 
about to dissolve. The mercers and merchants established them- 
selves in one company, while the drapers, ‘newly founded,’ regis- 
tered their statutes ‘ with the consent of* the twelve governors of 
the borough.”® ‘To all appearances the drapers of Beverley had 
prospered sufficiently to warrant them in setting up their own gild. 

Often, again, the records of some borough show that a merchant 
gild exigted in one form at one time which at another had com- 
pletely changed its personnel. Materials furnished by the gild 
history of Bristol offer valuable evidence that the pure traders of 
that city were very differently organised at different periods ; 
but although the relationship which existed between these gilds, 
established at different times, was doubtless very intimate it is 
impossible to determine how close it really was. We know how- 
ever that in 1370 about one hundred and forty of the most worthy 
men of the city, besides plusows aultres merchauntz et drapers, met 
together and formed an organisation.’ They drew up a set of 
ordinances regulating, among other things, the sale of cloth, and 
they agreed upon the policy which should thereafter govern the 
townspeople in the purchase of various articles coming into the 
town. We cannot say how long the drapers remained loyal to 
this gild of merchants. It is now proved that the condition of 
the Bristol gilds in the seventeenth century was quite different 
from that in 1370, for in 1647'"' there was an associated gild 
of mercers and linendrapers on the one hand, and .a separate gild 
of woollen-drapers on the other, both existing in the city at the 
same time. Between 1370 and 1647, the dates of the record of 
these two gilds respectively, Bristol documents testify to the 
existence of another fellowship of merchants which, although it 
did not by 1467 include all the local merchants, yet had authority 
to compel them when summoned to attend at their hall, and fixed 
the price to be charged for various kinds of wares. In addi- 
tion to this fraternity, a fellowship of merchants, separate and 
distinct from all the craft companies, was organised in 1500, 
and half a century later the Merchant Adventurers of Bristol 
secured incorporation upon their ‘lamentable representation’ to 
Edward VI’? that ‘divers Artificers and men of manuell arte 


* Beverley Town Documents, pp. 74, 76, 99; ef. Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. Beverley, 
1900, pp. 8, 104. 


1° Little Red Book, vol. ii. p. 51. 
'! Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch@ol. Soc. vol. xxvi. pt. ii. p. 288 et seq. 
Latimer, History of the Merchant Venturers of Bristol, p. 42. 
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inhabitinge the same Citty haveinge alsoe occupacions to gett 
theire liveinge (whoe were never apprentice or brought upp to or 
in the recourse or trade of the arte of the marchants aforesaide, 
nor haveinge anie good knowledge in the same arte) Doe commonly 
exercise, use and occupie the saide recourse or trade of marchandize 
to and from the partes beyond the seas in strange shippes or 
vessels.’ '°* In order to prevent this, it was ordered that thereafter no 
artificer or any other person should traffic in merchandise, either in 
domestic or foreign ports, unless he were admitted into the society. 

What was the connexion between these’ four companies, all 
embracing local merchants and mercers? Was the seventeenth- 
century company a new organisation, ** or was it a continuation 
of the fourteenth-century gild of small merchants whose members, 
excluded from the Merchant Adventurers’ gild,' were forced by 
alliance with the linendrapers to form a company of their own? 
Some such inference may be drawn, inasmuch as the mercers and 
linendrapers of the seventeenth-century company are empha- 
tically styled ‘ shop-keepers,’ while the Merchant Adventurers in 
forming their fellowship pointed to their interest in commerce 
‘beyond the seas.’ Of course some of the members of this local 
mercers’ company may also have belonged to the Merchant 
Adventurers’ company. We know that the Chester mercers were 
admitted to membership in the Merchant Adventurers’ gild '* 


03 We note that one of the rules enacted by the fellowship of merchants which 
was established in 1500 was ‘ for the Wele not oonly of the said marchaunts adventurers 
but also of all other burgesses of the said Toun.’ In all probability this company 
became the chartered Merchant Adventurers of a half-century later. See Latimer, 
Ristory of the Merchant Ventwrers of Bristol, p. 27. 

4 Trans. Bristol and: Gloucester Arch@ol. Suc. vol. xxvi. pt. ii. p. 288. Mr. 
Latimer, who published the account of this company of mercers and linendrapers, 
says that it was not really established by the civic body until 1647. At that time the 
company was devoting its energies towards carrying out three main objects which its 
members had greatly at heart. These were the suppression of interloping tradesmen 
who set up drapery shops in the city; the prosecution of Londoners who brought 
down goods to the great Bristol fairs and offered their wares to the public a few days 
before or after the eight statutory days which they could not be debarred from 
enjoying; and the rigorous extirpation of hucksters and petty chapmen: ibid. 
pp. 288-92. 

5 Tt is curious to read how in 1571 the Bristol Adventurers sought to justify 
their right to incorporation on the lines specified in their charter. They naively 
complained that ‘a merchant cannot be a retailer for want of skill and acquaintance 
of customers, which requires an apprenticeship to bring him to it, neither can he 
have a fit place to dwell in, for all the houses that stand in the place of retail 
are already in the hands of retailers.’ Latimer, Hist. of the Merchant Venturers, p. 54: 
Later still, in 1618, the Merchant Adventurers made a pretence of compromising with 
the retailers or artificers, whom they apparently classed together, by inserting in their 
by-iaws the provision that ‘ Noe Retailer or artificer whilest they remaine Retailers or 
Artificers shalbee receyved or admitted into the Freedome of this Societie for anie fine 
whatsoever without approbacion and allowance of a special Courte houlden for: that 
purpose:’ ibid p 74. 

‘6 No person who exercised a manual occupation or who sold by retail could at 
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established there in Elizabeth's time, while the ‘men of the 
mistery of mercers’ of York, even after they had been incor- 
porated as Merchant Adventurers, were spoken of as the mer- 
chants, mercers, grocers, and apothecaries of the city." The 
connexion between the mercers and Merchant Adventurers of 
London was likewise very intimate.!”* 


first gain admittance to the Chester company of Merchant Adventurers, much to the 
chagrin of the tradesmen thus debarred. The mercers in particular seem seriously to 
have objected to this restriction, for in 1559, within six years of the grant of Queen 
Mary’s charter to the Chester Adventurers, a marginal note attached to a transcript 
of Elizabeth’s charter conferred upon them in that year declares that the ‘ mersers’ 
were ‘to be free:’ Harleian MS. 2054, f. 46. This concession may temporarily 
have pacified the mercers of Chester, although in 1604 we find the men of that 
occupation associated in a gild with the ironmongers: ibid. f. 56. But the 
retailers of other trades, more especially those interested in exporting calf skins, 
continued to resent their exclusion from trafticking in foreign lands. They 
finally appealed to the privy council for redress, and went so far as to ask that the 
Merchant Adventurers’ charter might be annulled. The controversy was settled in 
1589, when. both sides seemingly gained some advantage from the decision of the 
arbitrators. This accorded to the Adventurers or ‘Meere’ merchants, as they were 
called, permission to ‘ make choise of eny other trade (beinge not a manuall crafte) 
as draper, vintner, mercer, iremonger, and such like,’ and to all ‘ retaylors’ liberty to 
use ‘the trade of marchandize together with there retaylinge:’ Morris, Chester, 
pp. 464-67. 

107 Drake, Eboracum, vol. i. p. 321. Miss Sellers claims that the York company 
of Merchant Adventurers was a specialised branch of the local mercers’ company. 
Its membership, she says, was not limited to one particular body of traders, but 
embraced the prominent members of all the chief trades as distinguished from ‘the 
handicrafts of York. Miss Sellers also maintains that so many of the local mercers 
availed themselves of the extension of privilege afforded them by the passing of the 
act of 12 Henry VII c. 6 (which granted to every, Englishman on the payment of a 
fine of ten marks sterling liberty to trade to any place within the jurisdiction of the 
Merchant Adventurers of England), that within a few years a court of Merchant 
Adventurers was grafted on to the mercers’ company ; and as all the more important 
members of the older organisation were connected with foreign trade, the name of what 
was originally only a section of the society was gradually applied to the whole fellow- 
ship. See The Merchant Adventurers of York (Handbook for the British Association 
Meeting held at York, 1906), edited by Mr. George Auder, pp. 212-15. This account 
of the relations which existed between the York mercers and Merchant Adventurers 
leads us to suppose that after the latter part of the sixteenth century York did not 
support a gild of mercers distinct from the Adventurers. If this were so, the situation 
in York in this respect differed from that which prevailed in Bristol and Chester. We 
have seen above that in 1647 the mercers and linen-drapers of Bristol were united in 
an association, while the Chester mercers and ironmongers just referred to continued 
to maintain an organisation in company with the grocers and apothecaries, but 
seemingly apart from the local Merchant Adventurers, well into the nineteenth 
century: Municip. Corp. Comm. Rep. 1835, vol. xxvi. p. 2632. We know, too, that 
the London mercers kept their own gild organisation in spite of their close connexion 
with the Merchant Adventurers of England. 

18 The very first royal charter granted, in 1394, to the London mercers favours the 
idea that they were at that time engaged in foreign merchandise. It tells how the 
mercers had called the attention of the king to the poverty and destitution to which 
many men of the mystery of mercery in the city had been reduced ‘by mischance at 
sea or by other casual misfortunes,’ as a consequence of which they had litile or 
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The Shrewsbury mercers’ society has an additional interest 
because from the very beginning it seems to have included in its 
membership the goldsmiths as well as the ironmongers, two 
important crafts in early medieval trading society, which in London 
and in some other English towns of standing were unquestionably 
able to maintain their own gilds. It is certain however that in 
the early fifteenth century Shrewsbury did not possess goldsmiths 
or ironmongers influential enough to establish their own gilds, 
and that they accordingly joined with the general merchants and 
mercers in forming a society. 

From the foregoing account of the amalgamations of traders 
established at Bristol and Shrewsbury we can now easily picture 
to ourselves something of the way in which these societies grew 
up in most of the English boroughs. If we may judge from the 
evidence furnished by the Bristol record of the organisation 
formed by the merchants, mercers, and drapers of that borough in 
1370, which antedates the account of the Shrewsbury mercers’ 
gild by something more than fifty years, there can be little 
doubt that when the Shrewsbury gild merchant disbanded, the 
merchant dealers, who must have been prominent members of 
that body. wishing to carry on worthily the traditions of the gild 
merchant, sought to embody some of them in an organisation of 
their own.'”® In this way the various mercantile trades in Shrews- 
bury and the other provincial towns could still preserve the dignity 
of their several callings and keep their power and influence in civic 
life. As time went on new industries developed and old ones 
declined, so that while the men concerned in forwarding a rising 
industry were establishing new gilds, those who still kept their 
interest in one of the waning industries were doubtless compelled 
gradually to renounce their own organisations. Their interests 
by that time being largely those of the shopkeeper, they would 
inevitably join the general trading company. This hypothesis 
may account for the gradual incorporation with the Shrewsbury 
mercers of the pewterers, cardmakers, founders, and cappers.''° 


nothing to live upon but the ‘ alms of other Christians pitying and assisting them in 
the way of charity:’ London and Middlesex Archaeol. Soc. Trans. vol. iv. p. 134; 
see also Mercers’ Charters and Ordinances, p. 3. 

1 Miss Sellers has found no evidence of any connexion between the mercers and 
the ancient gild merchant of York: op. cit. p. 213. 

"¢ On the other hand, did the cappers, who in the early fifteenth century were 
entering the Shrewsbury gild, never have or contemplate a society of their own? 
Indeed, the insight which we gain in 1424 into the varied membership of the company 
leads ws to question seriously the relationship which existed between the general 
mercantile fraternity and the gilds of craftsmen in a town. Did particular groups of 
tradesmen who could not gather together enough men to form a gild on their own 
account join the society of mercers because they had to belong to some organisation 
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Particular stress however ought to be laid on the fact that, 
with very few exceptions, one of these federated mercantile societies 
existed among the gilds of practically every town of any size or 
standing throughout the kingdom. This aspect of the subject has 
heretofore failed to receive the emphasis due to it.. Professor 
Gross, for example, in discussing these companies of local mer- 
chants, claims that they were not very numerous and that their 
organisations differed very much in different places. We have 
found however that these companies were exceedingly numerous 
and that their organisations differed in no essential particulars. 
Upon a closer study of the point of Dr. Gross’s argument, it 
appears that he has for some reason been led to draw a distinction 
between mercers’ companies and ‘companies of merchants.’ 
As far as we can judge however the only difference between 
the two kinds of organisation is that the so-called companies of 
merchants, which appear to be associations of ordinary local 
traders, included a group of merchants apart from the mercers, 
while the mercers’ companies did not apparently include a separate 
set of merchants. Dr. Gross discusses somewhat in detail, as 
typical English examples of merchant companies, the organisations 
found at Carlisle and Alnwick. But the records of the Carlisle 
company show that its members consisted not only of the mer- 
chants, but also of mercers, drapers, grocers, and apothecaries — 
in fact, of all the traders in the city who were not actual handi- 
craftsmen. In the course of his argument Dr. Gross. himself 
acknowledges that the enactments of the Alnwick company, the 
members of which are not designated, prove that they were general 
shopkeepers who dealt mainly in mercery and grocery wares. 
Why Dr. Gross makes the distinction between ordinary mercers’ 
companies and companies of both merchants and mercers is not 
clear, especially as he defines the word merchant, in accordance 
with accepted usage in the fifteenth and the greater part of the 
sixteenth century, as applying pre eminently to all who made a 
business of buying for resale.''' This definition would include 


if they wished legitimately to carry on their trade within an urban community ? 
Some such explanation may suffice to account for the different kinds of trades used 
by the men who were admitted into the Shrewsbury gild quite early in its career. The 
Beverley records in their turn furnish good ground for the belief that these associations 
of ordinary traders could often exact tribute from local tradesmen, even though they 
belonged to some other gild. For example, one of the by-laws of the company of 
merchants and mercers recorded in that borough in 1582 orders that any one, 
whether he happened to‘be a ‘brother’ of another trade or not, who should 
* exercise any part of the science of a mercer ‘to the value of 61. 13s. 4d.’ a year 
should pay an annual contribution of 5s. to the merchants’ and mercers’ company : 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. Beverley, p. 83. 
4 Gild Merchant, vol. i. pp. 129-32, 155. The mercator appears as distinct 


from the mercer in the very first Gild Merchant Roll of Leicester, under date of 1196. 
See M. Bateson, Leicester Records, vol. i. p. 12. 
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retailers '!* as well as wholesale dealers, but not handicraftsmen.'™ 
It is true that many of these mercantile fraternities do not 
mention a group of merchants as distinct from the mercers, but 
the inclusion or exclusion of the merchants seems to make no 
difference in the aim or ambitions of the body. 

Mr. George Unwin likewise maintains that these amalgamations 
of traders were not a general feature of industrial organisation in 
the English boroughs. On the contrary, he holds that the tendency 
of the trading occupations to draw together within the limits of a 
single association, so as to make a sharp distinction between 
traders and craftsmen, was only a passing phase in the history of 
the larger commercial centres, and that only in one or two 
smaller towns did this form of organisation survive as an 
arrested development.'* Yet we have had abundant proof 
that the traders in the majority of the boroughs combined 
thus with the view of protecting their commercial interests. 
Mr. Unwin, too, sees a difference in the part played by these 
companies of mercers and merchants in various localities. He 
argues that the amalgamations headed by the mercers which 
remained wealthy and influential bodies in such towns as Chester, 
Shrewsbury, Gloucester, Salisbury, and Durham, possessed no 
exclusive right to regulate trade, and were often confronted by 
other combinations more recently formed, and sometimes even 
more powerful. He refers here to the gilds of drapers or clothiers 
which, according to his view, by the middle of the sixteenth century 
‘took the leading part in the local organisation of trade.’' We 


"2 In 1571 the Merchant Adventurers of Bristol speak of the grocers, mercers, 
haberdashers, vintners, and others as the ‘ rich retailers ’ who, ‘ adventuring themselves, 
must needs undo all the poorer sort who do not adventure and eat out the meer 
merchants who have but those to whom they may make their vent.’ Latimer, Hist. 
of Merchant Venturers, p. 54. 

43 The seventeenth-century records of Cork are significant in this connexion, 
inasmuch as they throw an interesting light upon the relations then existing between 
the local merchants and ordinary traders. In 1691 the city encouraged the incorpora- 
tion of a ‘ Society of Wholesale and Retayling merchants,’ whose membership was to 
consist of ‘ all freemen at large trading and inhabiting within the city except such as 
are free of any other petty Corporation as butchers, masons, etc.’ The city did its 
utmost also to uphold the trading monopoly of this mercantile body by advising the 
master of the company ‘ from time to time to shut the shops ’ of refractory persons 
and to seize the goods which ‘they expose to sell by retail.’ Caulfield, Council Book 
of the Corporation, pp. 217, 235. 

"4 Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, p. 78. 
Mr. Unwin endeavours to show that the antagonism of interests which developed 
between the English trades and handicrafts was due toa conflict between commercial 
and industrial capital, a theme which he discusses at some length (pp. 70-102). 

"3 The distinction which Mr. Unwin draws between the companies of merchants 
and those of drapers is that the leading motive of the merchant companies was to 
exclude the craftsmen, while the drapers’ organisations aimed rather at controlling 
them. There is no evidence, however, which permits us to say that the companies 
differed in any such respect. Certainly the drapers’ organisations never included 


VOL. XXIII,—NO, LXXXIX. D 
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have found, however, the general trading societies taking the 
leading part in the regulation of the local trade. It is true that 
there is a difference in the constituent elements of the merchant 
companies which were organised in different towns. For instance, 
in Carlisle, Preston, and Lichfield, the merchant fraternities included 
the drapers among their members, whereas in Chester, Shrewsbury, 
Gloucester, and the other boroughs enumerated by him, they did not, 
inasmuch as the drapers had gilds of their own. But the mere 
fact that the drapers maintained gilds apart from the ordinary 
merchants cannot be taken as proof that they, rather than the 
merchants, took the leading part in the regulation of all the local 
trade. Indeed, it is altogether unlikely that the drapers ever took 
the Jeading part in the regulation of any trade other than that of 
cloth ; and even if they did, it by no means alters the fact that 
gilds of ordinary local dealers, whether they included a group of 
merchants apart from the mercers or not, had a place in all the 
boroughs and corporate towns. 
STeLtLa KRaver. 


(T'o be continued.) 


craftsmen among their gild members to a greater extent than did those of the mercers 
and merchants. It would seem that any control which the drapers exercised over 
craftsmen was exerted altogether independently of their gild relations. 





The Northern Pacification of 1719-20 


PART III.—THE COMPLETION. 


f}\HE treaties of July and August 1719 assigned the southern 

half of Swedish Pomerania to Prussia, and Bremen and 
Verden to Hanover; and as it was agreed that Sweden must 
retain some territory in Germany, it followed that Denmark must 
be persuaded to restore Stralsund and the isle of Rigen. But the 
Danes refused to be so persuaded; they were convinced that by 
prosecuting the war Sweden must be compelled to accept any 
terms prescribed; and they demanded not only their share of 
Pomerania and ducal Sleswick, but also provinces in Sweden which 
had been theirs in old times—namely, as in an ultimatum pre- 
sented at Hanover by Count Holstein in July, Bahus, with 
Marstrand, and Halland, Jemtland, and Herjedalen.' Sending these 
demands to Lord Polwarth at Copenhagen, Stanhope remarked 
that Holstein himself ‘could not but confess that they were 
altogether impracticable ;’? and he hinted to the count that the 
limit of time within which Denmark might obtain terms of peace 
might come sooner than was expected.* 

The resentment felt at Hanover against the Danes was largely 
due to the belief that their invasion of Sweden had been con- 
certed with Peter the Great. It was known that a Danish captain, 
Cruyse, had been sent to St. Petersburg, and reported that Musin- 
Pushkin had returned thither from Copenhagen well contented.’ 
As we have seen,’ it was feared that if Admiral Norris advanced 
from Copenhagen up the Baltic Danish ships might sail to rein- 


' British Museum, Add. MS. 28155, f. 134; Record Office, Regencies 12. 

2 21 August, o.s., Record Office, 8. P., Dom., Entrybook 269. 

* See on this subject Holm, p. 659 foll. 

* See Robethon to Polwarth, 8 August, and to Schrader at Stockholm, 7 August, Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 28155 (translation), in reference to reports from Weber at St. Peters- 
burg. Cruyse, he says, was the son of a vice-admiral in the Russian service. Robethon 
reflects on the fatal consequences to the Danes of sacrificing his master’s friendship 
for that of the tsar, who would make his peace apart from them, if it were to his 
advantage, and leave them ‘to pay the fiddler.’ Their own negotiations with 
Denmark, he says, were at a standstill, and Holstein showed himself but little. 

5’ Ante, xxii. 696, 706. 
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force the Russian fleet. It was in vain that the Danes explicitly 
denied the existence of a concert, and that they appointed four 
ships to cruise with Norris south of Bornholm, to secure contre 
qui que ce soit Denmark and the empire from attack. Polwarth, 
when informed of this, answered that it amounted to the same 
whether there were a concert with the tsar or not, seeing that all 
evil which could result therefrom was arising effectually without 
it; that he did not believe in the likelihood of a Russian attack on 
Denmark or Germany; and that whatever the feelings of the 
Danes towards the tsar, he was certainly contented with them, or 
he would not have written that his ‘brother Frederick’ might be 
sure that he would always act towards him as an honest man 
should. On Frederick’s return from Norway Polwarth informed 
him of the signature of the Swedish-Hanoverian convention of 
41 July, saying that the object was to prevent a peace between 
Sweden and Russia. Frederick replied that he could not accom- 
modate himself to King George’s views, for he did not know on 
what footing he stood with Great Britain, no treaty having been 
concluded. He went so far as to issue a declaration that he was 
not included in the Swedish treaty, and that his fleet would not 
join in action against the tsar.’ When Count Holstein was re- 
called from Hanover in September, and reports arrived of Danish 
intrigues in favour of Russia at Berlin,*® the belief that 


Frederick IV was really acting in concert with Peter the Great 
was confirmed. 


All Polwarth’s arguments ® that it was better for Denmark to 
sell back to Sweden her share of Pomerania than to keep it, and 
that by alliance with the tsar she would only work mischief for 
herself, were useless. He could only give warning of the danger 
of delay, which he attributed to the desire to wait and see whether 
any naval success would be obtained against the tsar. The 
answers to his representations were that to the ultimatum delivered 
at Hanover was only to be added that the cession of Sleswick, 
Pomerania and Riigen, and Marstrand must be a preliminary 
condition to the discussion of the terms of peace, in the same 
manner as the promise to cede Bremen and Verden had been a 


* Polwarth, 9 August; cf. Norris’s Journal, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28129, and the 
memorandum, ibid. 28146. 

7 To his resident, Hagedorn, at Hamburg,'22 August (Wich, 24 August, Record 
Office, Hamburg 36). 

® Stanhope wrote on 21 August, o.s., ‘It was very surprising to us to hear from Mr. 
Whitworth that the Danish secretary at Berlin is actually labouring to bring the king 
ot Prussia off from our engagements, and to persuade him again to come into the 
Czar’s measures’ (ibid. S. P., Dom., Entrybook 269; further on the subject, 5 Sep- 
tember, ibid. Regencies 12, where it is said that Stralsund and Riigen were offered to 
the king of Prussia as a bribe). 

® A long string of these in Stanhope’s of 16 August, 0.s., ibid. Regencies 12; see 
also instructions to Polwarth, 19 September, o.s., Foreign Entrybook 220, Denmark 42. 
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preliminary to the peace with Hanover. As to mediation and an 
armistice, the king would declare himself in a manner suitable to 
his friendship with Great Britain as soon as the aforesaid pre- 
liminaries were agreed to, provided that there was no derogation 
from the treaty of 1715, whose guarantees must continue.'’ 
Polwarth attributed this firmness to Frederick personally." 

Directing Carteret to present a last memorial in favour of the 
cession of Stralsund and Riigen, Stanhope informed him privately 
that if he found the proposition entirely repugnant he might 
intimate in confidence that it was made rather to show the Danes 
that the king’s efforts to obtain the cession were not relaxed than 
to force it upon Sweden. But the Swedes ought to pay a sum of 
money for the restitution, and to allow the abolition of their 
exemption from the Sound tolls in return for the restoration of 
Marstrand ; and all hope of bringing Denmark to make peace 
must be abandoned if she were not assured of keeping Sleswick.” 
Admiral Norris also was ordered to do all he could on his return 
to Copenhagen to persuade the Danes to consent to an armistice 
for six months, and further, if he thought it of use, to insinuate 
that if they continued to molest the king’s subjects trading to 
Sweden reprisals would be made."* His late return however pre- 
vented him from making use of these instructions. 

The terms which Sweden was now prepared to accept were 
communicated to Carteret, as follows: In return for the restoration 
of the Pomeranian territory and of Marstrand without reserve, and 
in the state they were in before the war, a sum of money would be 
paid and Wismar ceded, upon condition of its not being fortified 
nor ever being mortgaged or sold to another power. The peculiar 
tenures of and the treaties concerning Sleswick and Holstein, it 
was said, obliged the interests of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp to 
be referred to the emperor, but it was hoped that, as he had been 
neutral in the war, his dominions would be restored to him, or at 
least compensation granted to his entire satisfaction. And all 
former treaties and alliances between Sweden and Denmark should 
be renewed and confirmed in all points not contrary to that now to be 
made. Commenting on these conditions, Carteret stated, as the two 
principal reasons requiring the restoration of Stralsund and Riigen, 
the necessity that Sweden should preserve a footing in Germany 
for the support of the protestant cause, and the expectation that 


© Polwarth, 16 and 30 September, Record Office, Denmark 42. 

3 October. ‘ Tout ce qu’il répondit, ce fut fort froidement, “ J’ay déji ordonné a 
mes Ministres de Vous donner une réponse la-dessus.’’’ Holm says that while 
Frederick had no great confidence in his own judgement, and often could be per- 
suaded, once he had made up his mind nothing could turn him from his resolution. 

'2 19 September, o.s., ibid. Sweden 25. 

'S 25 September, o.s., ibid. Foreign Entrybook 220. 
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Denmark would either sell them to Prussia or be obliged for their 
sake to remain in close alliance with her.'* As to Marstrand, 
‘they will have their Marstrand again ... got from them by 
treachery, for which the Governour has lost his head, or it shall 
cost the Danes Norway.’ But he still believed that the exemp- 
tion from the Sound tolls might be given up; ‘ further than that it 
was impossible to carry them.’ They might yet make peace with 
the tsar, even though that entailed war, perhaps in Germany ; 
‘but they say that they shall then sink Denmark for an age, and 
make that King fear a Duke of Holstein as much as ever that 
Duke has fear’d him.’ A minister of Denmark to treat would not 
be received, because of the mischief which Lovenérn was believed 
to have made when at Stockholm in the spring ; everything must 
be done through those of the mediating powers. Il faudra aussy 
en frayer le chemin.® Polwarth, on receiving this despatch from 
Carteret, said that so little did the Swedish terms meet the views of 
the Danes that merely to mention them might spoil everything. In 
his reflexions he gave the opinion that if a proper frontier could 
be arranged between Sweden and Norway, and if the exemption 
from the Sound tolls were giver up, then there might be the hope 
that Denmark might be satisfied.’ 

From Paris Lord Stair wrote that the regent thought it of his 
honour and the honour of France that Sweden should not be 
despoiled of all that she held in Germany under French guarantee, 
and that, while there were strong reasons for the Danes concluding 


' A result, said Carteret, very prejudicial to Hanover, seeing that the Danes ‘ upon 
any reverse of fortune, or whenever they dare, will fall upon that House with as little 
humanity and justice as they have done upon Sweden in its present distress.’ If 
Wismar were refortified ‘ Denmark will be insupportable to Mecklenburg and extreamly 
dangerous to Saxen-Lawenburg.’ (The long-standing dispute about Saxe-Lauenburg 
had been settled in favour of Brunswick-Liineburg in 1716: Erdmannsdérffer, ii. 51.) 

'S Carteret, 27 September, o.s. Writing to Polwarth two days later, he said that when 
he had proposed the payment of a sum of money for Stralsund and Riigen, the answer 
had been that Denmark was indebted to Sweden, and that now no money would be paid, 
in view of the rejection of Adlerfeld’s proposals and of the Danish ultimatum. He 
goes on with a graphic account of the discussions. He warned Polwarth of the danger 
to Denmark if the tsar took up the duke of Holstein’s cause, a pregnant remark in 
view of later developments; and about the Russian naval power, ‘’Tis notorious that 
the Czar can sail half as cheaply again as any other nation,’ for he paid small wages, 
common labourers having nothing but their victuals, provisions were very cheap, and 
he had ‘all the materials of shipping at home for nothing.’ Merchants, therefore, 
would employ his ships, and his subjects be educated to the sea. The result would be 
that the Danish navy would become inconsiderable by comparison. The Danes 
‘must come with the Great Alliance at last; why not, then, at first, with a good 

If Denmark should succeed in conjunction with the Czar, which is next 
to an impossibility, that success will be its ruin.’ Of Stralsund and Riigen Carteret 
wrote to Stanhope, 17 October, o.s., ‘ Denmark, I am confident, will never enjoy those 
spoils.’ They would certainly be sold to Prussia, and Stettin would become one of 
the great cities of the Baltic’ (Record Office, Sweden 25). 

'® To Carteret, 14 October, ibid. Denmark 42. 
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promptly, in order that they might be quit of a war which they 
had not the means to continue, it was important that they should 
be brought to terms in some way, for then the tsar, seeing himself 
isolated, would become more tractable.'’ Stanhope, narrating to 
Dubois what had occurred at Copenhagen,'* said that, as the cession 
of Stralsund and Rigen was absolutely refused, and as the king 
knew how greatly the regent was interested in their restoration, he 
was trying to obtain it for a sum of money. 

After protracted discussions following upon his presentation of 
a memorial in terms prescribed to him, Polwarth was given on 
10 October the following statement: The king of Denmark was as 
greatly desirous as the king of England for mutual amity. He 
had shown equal goodwill in giving up to him Bremen and Verden 
for a small sum. Denmark had of late borne almost alone the 
brunt of the war, and was earnestly desirous of peace. As the 
ultimatum delivered by Count Holstein had been found excessive, 
a very moderate one was now presented, too easy, in fact, consider- 
ing Sweden’s present circumstances. Only the cession of the 
Pomeranian territory, Marstrand, the fortress and province of 
Bahus, and Vigen, and the abolition of exemption from the Sound 
tolls were now insisted upon. For Sleswick a promise was suffi- 
cient on the part of Swedén never to interfere therewith. On this 
footing the king of Denmark would conclude preliminaries at once, 
and on receiving the formal guarantee of Great Britain for Sles wick 
would sign an armistice and accept British mediation. If in spite 
of everything Sweden would not cede Stralsund and Rigen, an 
equivalent must be given in land. Polwarth replied that he could 
look upon this statement only as a refusal of the king’s offers, and 
prayed for a speedy explanation. The proposals, he said, were 
made to release the king of Denmark from the war. Did he accept 
them or not? Leta clear and distinct answer be given, without 
mingling of other matters and without loss of time. This he 
received. Mediation was accepted, freedom of commerce and an 
armistice were agreed to; only compensation for Stralsund and 
Rugen in land was still insisted upon. This, said Polwarth, was 
all that could be obtained, but cela les engage a la fois dans un 
traité séparé du Czar, fixe une cessation d’armes sans quil y soit 
compris, et déroge au traité de garantie de 1715. The rest must 
be ménagé as best could be in the treaty to be made." 

In reply to this Stanhope furnished Polwarth with other argu- 
ments to use, besides the incompatibility of Denmark’s safety with 
the rise of Russia. The Danes, he’said, could not be ignorant that 
theirs was the court least considered and least in favour at Vienna. 
The emperor and empire were guarantors of the treaties of West- 


'? 6 October, Record Office, France 165. 'S 8 October, ibid. 
'® Polwurth, 6 to 11 October, ibid. Denmark 42. 
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phalia and of the duchy of Holstein to the duke ; the emperor had 
specially guaranteed the duchy of Sleswick to him by various 
treaties. France and Prussia were his guarantors also. The 
imperial ministers insisted that Sweden must have Stralsund and 
Rugen back; France did the same; they themselves must support 
France in the demand, in view of her straightforward conduct. Ifin 
spite of these considerations it was necessary to fortify Polwarth’s 
arguments de quelque réalité he might employ 4,000/. or 5,000l. 
among the Danish ministers ; nor would the king regret the expense, 
if the prompt conclusion of a convention resulted. This despatch 
was private ;*° it was accompanied by a principal one* entering at 
length into the whole question, and by a draft of a proposed con- 
vention consisting of a long preamble and seven clauses. As 
soon as this was signed, Polwarth was told, a minister ought to be 
sent to Stockholm to arrange a preliminary treaty to be confirmed 
at Brunswick. Carteret would have orders to act as mediator ; 
the good offices of the French minister would also be sought ; and 
efforts would be made at Paris to obtain the guarantee of France 
for Sleswick. The king of Denmark ought to accept French 
mediation if it were offered. The British guarantee of Sleswick 
could only be relative to that given by Hanover in 1715. And, as 
there was then expressly reserved to the duke a compensation for 
his portion of Sleswick, the same compensation would be con- 
sidered to be reserved for him now; its nature to be settled at 
Brunswick. If it consisted of the Danish part of Holstein 
Denmark would gain at least one-third by the acquisition of the 
whole of Sleswick. 

The French ambassador at Hanover, Count Senneterre, had 
already been persuaded to send instructions to Campredon at 
Stockholm to offer to the Danish minister who should come 
thither the mediation and guarantee of France. The guarantee, 
Stanhope wrote to Stair (20 October),”* would principally concern 
Sleswick ; French mediation indeed would only be accepted on 
this condition, as the king’s had been. The king of Denmark 
would never willingly resign the duchy, nor could Hanover or 
Prussia, who had guaranteed it to him in 1715, require him to 
give it up. The position of Stralsund and Rigen, cut off from his 
dominions, was different. He insisted, with reason, that the 
guarantees given to the house of Gottorp could not now stand, that 
house having been an aggressor in the war by lending its strong 
places and troops to the late king of Sweden.. But the guarantee 


*° 7 October, 0.s., Record Office. Polwarth replied about the proposed bribing 
(24 October), ‘ Votre Excellence n’a pas besoin de douter que je ne manie ce que Vous 
m’avez confié de la maniére la plus avantageuse ; et je ne m’en servirai point, 4 moins 
que la nécessité ne le demande absolument.’ 

*1 bid. and Foreign Entrybook 220. 2 Tbid. and France 165. 
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to be given to Denmark had two essential limitations: it was 
conditional upon her making peace, and it would authorise 
endeavours to obtain for the duke the most ample satisfaction 
possible. It was hoped, therefore, that the regent would confirm 
the orders sent to Campredon. In the preliminary terms offered 
by Sweden Sleswick was included, also a sum of money for Stral- 
sund and Rigen, and Wismar. It would have been preferred that 
the duke should have Wismar, and all Holstein, if the Swedes 
would yield something on the Norway side—‘ Dalie,’ for instance, 
as Stair had suggested ; and truly it seemed that they might make 
such a concession without serious inconvenience, and ought to do 
so, in order to increase the satisfaction to be given to the duke, 
and to satisfy the king of Denmark’s punctilio. He resented 
receiving only money, however great might be his need of it. 
Such a cession appeared to be too inconsiderable to stand in the 
way of a peace so indispensable to them and of their re-establish- 
ment in the empire. Comparing the Swedish preliminaries with 
the terms sent by Polwarth the peace certainly appeared to be well 
advanced. Both Sweden and Denmark ought to be tractable, con- 
sidering their present relations with Russia. Stair replied (28 Octo- 
ber) that the regent entirely approved of the steps taken to bring 
about a peace between Sweden and Denmark, and was ready to 
give a guarantee to the king of Denmark in the manner desired 
and as given to the king of Prussia.** He very much approved 
of some equivalent being found for the duke of Holstein, and would 
order Campredon to join Carteret in pressing the crown of Sweden 
to part with the little province of * Dailia.’ 

What the duke himself principally wanted as compensation was 
his recognition as successor to the Swedish throne. He had con- 
versed on this subject with Loévenérn when the latter was at 
Stockholm, and had then betaken himself to Copenhagen. He 
offered there, in the event of his becoming king, to give up Sleswick 
for Danish Pomerania. Frederick received his overtures well, de- 
puted Lovenorn to treat with him at Hanover, whither he proposed 
to go,** and wrote to George in his favour. In the conferences there 
George himself and Bernstorff took part. The duke offered much, 
for the king of England’s money and support were necessary. But 


** But he was mistaken; the regent proved most reluctant to give a French 
guarantee of Sleswick, and sent orders to Campredon not to offer it. When Stanhope 
was at Paris in January 1720 his personal efforts could only obtain the promise of a 
guarantee subsequently to peace being made—that is to say, after the restoration of 
Stralsund and Riigen and the compensation to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp had been 
agreed upon. 

** The duke stayed at Hamburg, negotiating with Lévenérn and others, from 
15 June to 5 July, departing then for Hanover. He seems to have gained over Wich, 
who extols his person and accomplishments: ‘he is certainly a very fine prince’ 
(Wich, 16 June foll., Record Office, Hamburg 36). 
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neither his offers nor his threat to throw himself into the arms of 
the tsar availed. All that he could obtain was an undertaking 
that at the general pacification at Brunswick the attempt should 
be made to procure for him the throne of Sweden in reversion.” 
Nor do the efforts of his envoy Dumont at Paris appear to have 
had better success. In October, to protest against the guarantee 
of Sleswick to Denmark and to make representations in favour of 
the restitution of his estates, the duke sent to Stockholm Brigadier 
Hans Bertram von Rantzau, and on 2 November presented a 
memorial through his envoy extraordinary L. von Flohr. But 
Rantzau was ordered to quit Stockholm at twenty-four hours’ 
notice for speaking his mind too freely.” The duke himself went 
a second time to Hanover early in November.** His proposals 
were now more favourably received, and Stanhope wrote to 
Carteret about settling the succession to the Swedish throne upon 
him. But Carteret declined to mention the subject till the 
Hanoverian treaty was completed, on account of the jealousy 
existing against the duke. His party, he said, was decreasing 
every day. The prince said that it was no new scheme, but ‘ the 
thought of the Hanover ministry;’ that it would be unconsti- 
tutional to suggest to the estates the naming of a successor ; 
and that such a course might have the effect of excluding the 
duke permanently. Carteret agreed.” Of a cession of Stralsund 
and Rigen Carteret could only write in the same terms as 
formerly. He enclosed an extract from a despatch of Dubois 
to Campredon of 22 September, insisting that Sweden must 
have that territory back in order to maintain a footing in the 
empire; otherwise France could have no further interest in her 
affairs.*° 

At length, after prolonged discussions,*' a convention between 
Denmark and Great Britain * was signed on 80 October, accepting 
the king of England’s mediation, and agreeing to a complete 


*8 The above from Holm, pp. 654-6. 26 Stair, 10 July. 

** Stanhope, 2 October, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 220; Wich, 30 September, 
11 November, 1 December ; Polwarth, 14 and 25 November. 

*8 Wich, 7 and 17 November, 22 December. * Carteret, 7 December, o.s. 

* Carteret, 20 October, o.s. Dubois wrote, ‘Il est également important a la 
Suéde et 4 la France qu’elle conserve un pied en Allemagne par la restitution de 
Stralsund et de Riigen de gré ou de force, sans quoi la France ne pourroit plus prendre 
de la part a la Suéde, parcequ’elle n’auroit plus d’intérét, méme apparent, de 
s’intéresser pour elle . . . En aucun cas vous ne pouvez consentir 4 aucun accom- 
modement qui n’assure 4 la Suéde la restitution de tout ce que le Roy de Danemare 
posséde en Allemagne qui a appartenu a la Suéde. . . . La restitution de l’Estonie et 
de la Livonie 4 la Suéde ne peut étre d’aucune considération pour les intéréts 
particuliers de la France, que quand cette Couronne conservera un établissement en 
Allemagne.’ Stanhope sent this on to Whitworth on 20 November, o.s. (Record Office, 
Sweden 25 and Foreign Entrybook 53.) 

*' See fully Polwarth’s despatch of 30 October. 

* Record Office, Treaties 44, copies, Treaty Papers 4, 71. 
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suspension of arms for six months, during which time there should 
be full freedom of commerce in all waters, ports, and countries of 
Sweden and Denmark. Every effort was to be made during the 
armistice to conclude a permanent peace, and, as an essential 
preliminary condition thereto, the king of England undertook for 
himself, his heirs and successors to maintain the king of Denmark 
in peaceable possession of the duchy of Sleswick against all who 
should attack or trouble him, as under the treaty of 1715, the 
guarantee to continue in force always, after peace was made, and 
specially to procure that in the treaty of peace Sweden should 
agree to this. If the Swedes could not be persuaded to cede 
Pomerania and Rigen, the king of Denmark, in his desire for 
peace, would resign them for an equivalent. On this head he 
referred to previous declarations given to Polwarth and the king 
of England, being persuaded that the latter would obtain for him 
at the peace conditions just and equitable. Hight days later a 
similar convention was signed at Stockholm, stipulating freedom 
of navigation and trade, of posts and couriers, and maintenance 
of the status quo during the armistice, and prohibiting Danish 
ships from carrying, as they were reputed to do, Muscovite colours 
and commissions.** The armistice was shortly afterwards pro- 
claimed. After the ratifications of the Danish convention had been 
exchanged, and as soon as Polwarth could get the money, he put 
into execution the instructions he had received about gratifications 
to the Danish ministers. He sent notes payable to bearer at sight 
(among others) to Count Holstein and Wibe for 5,000 dollars each, 
and to Sehested and I. G. Holstein for 3,000. To his astonish- 
ment they returned them, though the others, he said, made no 
difficulty. Count Holstein said that the offers were premature, 
the business not being yet ended and nothing having been done 
to earn the money.** 

Two results followed from the armistice, the freeing of trade 
to Sweden and the definite separation of Denmark from Russia. 
Efforts had been renewed at St. Petersburg on Peter’s return to 
maintain the alliance. He emphasised his constancy, would let 
Denmark name her own terms, and hinted that George’s tyranny 
might be overturned. But Frederick had declined his advances, 
saying that it was better that each should prosecute the war inde- 
pendently. There was violent recrimination between the Russian 
ambassador, Dolgoruki, and the Danish ministers, and though 

*§ 27 October, o.s., Record Office, Treaties 530. Copies with Carteret’s of 


10 November, o.s. and Polwarth’s of 3 December. 

* Polwarth, 12 December. ‘ This,’ he remarked, ‘ is the part of negotiating I like 
worst.’ 

* Polwarth was informed of ‘a very strong and threatening memorial ’ presented 
at Copenhagen on the tsar’s behalf. ‘As pointed and as strong an answer’ had been 
given. He thought this a good opportunity for the king to conclude a defensive treaty 
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before long relations were improved, and friendly expressions used, 
matters had then gone too far.** But towards a permanent peace 
between Sweden and Denmark the armistice effected little. ‘ All is 
not yet ripe for that peace,’ Carteret wrote on 21 November. 

By this time Knyphausen had arrived at Stockholm to 
negotiate the peace with Prussia.” Stanhope had directed Carteret 
to see that the preliminaries agreed upon were strictly adhered to, 
but on all other points to act as an impartial mediator conjointly with 
Campredon and do his best to remove difficulties. Special care, 
he said, must be taken to provide expressly for the re-establishment 
of Baltic commerce on its old footing, in whomsoever’s hands the 
ports might remain, as in the second article of the British treaty 
with Prussia. Knyphausen would agree to this so far as regarded 
Stettin, and would undertake that no new tolls should be 
imposed on the traffic of the Oder or Peene.** Carteret remarked 
that Knyphausen would see that neither his own great abilities 
nor his master’s credit, although ‘sustained by the power and 
violence’ of the tsar, would avail by themselves, all that the 
king of Prussia had obtained having been due to the influence 
of the king of England; and he would meet with insuperable 
difficulties unless he could show that the former ‘will enter into 
the great and necessary design of driving the Czar out of 
the Baltick, at least out of Revel and Livonia.’ Prompt pay- 
ment in full of the two million crowns for Stettin was wanted, 
the difficulty being to tide over the next two years, and the original 
demand for four million having been reduced to that sum only on 
that condition. The mere expectation of receiving so large a sum 
at once had raised Swedish credit 20 per cent.* 

Knyphausen’s first step was to sound Carteret upon a cession 
of the whole of Swedish Pomerania to Prussia, an ambition for its 
acquisition being still nourished at Berlin in spite of formal disavowal 
in consequence of French opposition.*” He believed, he told Carteret, 


with Denmark, if he were so inclined, ‘to keep them in heart and bring them into 
His Maj‘’’* measures in order to bring the Czar to reason’ (21 and 25 November). 

*%* Holm pp. 673-6. Stanhope wrote to Polwarth, 19 February, o.s., 1720: ‘The 
usage they (the Danes] met with from the Czar must have made them very cautious 
how they trust to any new offers from him, besides that his health is in so uncertain 
a state, and that government in case of his death seems to be upon so precarious a 
foot, that they can not in common prudence look upon his friendship as a foundation 
of any solidity for them to build on’ (Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 5). 

** Orders were sent on 2 October to Captain Smith of the ‘ Port Mahon’ to convey 
him to Sweden, together with Rantzau, above mentioned (Record Office, Foreign 
Entrybook 220). But the grant of Knyphausen’s passport had been steadily put off, 
until, as was alleged, King George’s ratification of the British preliminary convention 
was received—really, Carteret wrote in cypher, that he might have nothing to do with 
the payment of the 110,000 crowns for bribing the senators. 

88 24 September, ibid. Sweden 25. 8° 27 September and 2 October, o.s. 

Cf. Stair, 18 October, and Stanhope to him, 9 November. Whitworth wrote in 
cypher (21 October), ‘ Monsieur d’Ilgen a pressé le Comte de Rottembourg d’écrire 
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that he could persuade the king his master, as a condition for the 
cession of the rest of Pomerania and Riigen with the dependencies, to 
joyn to the Swedish troops 20,000 of his own, and over and above give 
subsidies sufficient to pay the Hessian troops. So that the king of 
Prussia would help Sweden upon his own bottom and at his own expense 
with 30,000 men, make himself as it were a principal in the quarrel, and 
continue in it till all was fairly over, Sweden reinstated in Finland, 
Eastland, and Liefland, and the Czar drove beyond his ancient limits. 


This could not be done for Stettin only, which was regarded as 
bought. And it was absurd to consider or to expect aid from 
Denmark. Suppose 25,000 Swedes landed in Livonia: if they 
were not supported, not a man would come back; the tsar would 
keep Finland in addition to the rest, would perhaps conquer 
Sweden itself, and England and France could not hinder him. 
If his wishes in regard to Stralsund and Riigen were not con- 
sidered, the king of Prussia would remain indifferent, knowing that 
they myst come to him sooner or later, from Denmark immediately 
or from Sweden some time. Carteret replied that he could not 
enter into any such scheme, nor act in any other manner than as 
mediator upon the terms already stipulated. But he was taken 
with the idea, and proceeded to discuss it, propounding the certainty 
of success of a general offensive league against Russia.*' Knyp- 
hausen however did not abandon the scheme, dropping, says 


Carteret, a hint to the prince that he could find him 600,000 or 
700,000 crowns if he would do something real for the king of 
Prussia.‘? 

There was delay, principally on minor points, chief of them 
the river tolls known as Licenten.** By the end of the year every- 
thing but this was settled, and Knyphausen agreed to refer the 
matter to commissioners.‘ But suddenly he received fresh in- 


fortement en France pour ce que sa Cour favorise le Roy de Prusse dans son dessein 
d’acheter Riigen et Stralsund de la Suéde.’ Stair later took advantage of Knyphausen’s 
proposal to press for a resumption of the payment of subsidies to the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel (who had shared with Sweden the subsidies paid under the treaty of 
April 1715), in order that he might use them to place his son in a position to hinder 
the demand, as the latter wished to do. And not only did the regent agree to this, 
but also sent a sum of money for the prince’s private use (Stair, 12, 27, and 
30 December). 

* Carteret, 26 October, 0.s. He gives his opinion that if 60,000 men could be 
brought together, of whom 25,000 Swedes, ‘ Revel and Riga will fall in one campaign, 
and the Muscovite power be crushed.’ 

*® But ‘I know the Prince is above any such thing. 
never to think of the cession (Carteret, 10 December, o.s.) 

48 These were tolls at one time levied at Wolgast, but long since transferred to 
Stettin and now claimed by Prussia. The other points were (1) certain reversionary 
rights to Stettin, to Prussia proper, and to the towns of Damm and Gollnow, beyond 
the Oder, which were claimed by Sweden under the treaties of Westphalia, and which 
Carteret and Campredon desired should be left ‘to be decided by posterity ;’ (2) intri- 
cate matters relating to the rights of private persons. See fully Carteret’s despatch of 
4 December, o.s. " Carteret, 23 December, o.s. 


’ 


He had solemnly promised 
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structions, from which he was forbidden to depart wn seul iota, the 
consequence, says Carteret, who found himself ‘in as intricate a 
case as ever,’ of his sending to Berlin, contrary to his promise, 
a copy of the first Swedish counter-project, subsequently altered 
to accord more with his views. If Knyphausen’s hands, Carteret 
went on, were really bound, the treaty was lost. The Swedes 
would not hear the new project read, but had ordered their own to 
be engrossed, and it had been offered to Knyphausen to sign. In 
case of refusal, he himself and Campredon must accept the treaty as 
mediators, and he would complete the British treaty, in order that 
new difficulties might not be raised about it in the Riksdag. 
‘What can I do? ’tis vain to ask. The States assemble in fifteen 
days, before which time I can have no answer from anybody. . . . 
I would pay a good sum of money to be out of it.’ Anyhow he 
would keep his word with the queen and prince, who would other- 
wise suffer extremely, especially the prince, ‘to whom Our Master 
has great obligations.’® Whitworth attributed the diffi@ilty to 
the inadequacy of the information sent by Knyphausen, and 
says that the king had sent a further sum of 100,000 crowns 
to be bestowed by him, ‘as he should think most proper for pro- 
curing the same conditions as had been granted to His Majesty 


and obliging the Swedes to desist from their pretensions to the 
Licent.’ * 


4s Carteret to Stanhope, private, 2 January, o.s. 1720, and to Whitworth, 
30 December, o.s., 1719, Record Office, Sweden 26. ‘Unexpected and undeserved 
difficulties,’ he said, ‘ have arisen in the negotiation with the king of Prussia, who by 
a little start of passion, and tying up the hands of his minister too strait, has gone 
a great way towards obstructing his own business.’ If Knyphausen would not sign 
‘what by his own approval Monst Campredon and I have been able after great 
difficulties to obtain for him, I must indispensably venture to accept the Suedes’ 
signature of the treaty as we have by our Mediation fixed it,’ in the hope that the king 
would be able to persuade the king of Prussia to accept it. Campredon approved, but 
would only act in this manner in the last extremity. The British treaty must be 
finished before the meeting of the estates, ‘or the best of our friends will have just 
reason to accuse us, and our own interests will suffer for want of our work being 
approved in that Assembly, which we can’t expect it should be, but the contrary, if 
the English alliance is not ready to be produced.’ If the British treaty were signed 
before the Prussian, the latter would infallibly be sent to Brunswick, which would be 
worse for the king of Prussia. ‘I hope Mr. Cnyphausen will venture, otherwise I 
must.’ The chief difference was that ‘ the king of Prussia won’t pay no duties at all 
at Wolgast, not even the ancient duties properly belonging to the place, and settled 
long time before the war.’ Copies or translations of ‘the first Swedish Project, the 
sending of which to Berlin has occasioned all this difficulty,’ of the king of Prussia’s 
‘ultimatum,’ 22 December, ‘ apostillé de la main du Roy,’ of the instructions to 
Knyphausen, 31 December, and of ‘ Mt Cnyphausen’s first and second remarks to get 
time,’ with Carteret’s comments (26 January, o.s.) at length, Record Office, Sweden 26. 
Whitworth wrote (to Stanhope, 19 December) that the king of Prussia’s statement, 
that the ‘ ultimatum ’ was his last resolution, was ‘ only the effect of a little vivacity,’ 
and would not be carried out literally. 

‘© Whitworth, 17 February. Carteret wrote on 12 February, o.s., that Knyphausen 
had received this money, and offered to put it into his hands, ‘to get the Zol and 
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In the emergency Carteret signed the. British treaty ‘*’ on 
91 January, old style, the night before the estates assembled, and 
at the same time he and Campredon accepted as mediators the 
Prussian treaty signed by the Swedes only, giving a promissory 
paper acknowledging the receipt and acceptance, recording Knyp- 
hausen’s refusal to sign in spite of all persuasion, and declaring 
that if the king of Prussia would not accept and ratify within six 
weeks the treaty should be returned to the Swedish plenipotentiaries 
as nul et non avenu. “ 

The instrument began in peculiar phraseology by acknowledging 
the good offices of the king of Great Britain, which under the 
divine benefaction had procured in the treaty of 4$ August 1719 
an agreement upon preliminary articles to serve as a basis for 
peace between Sweden and Prussia by the praiseworthy offices of 
the king of France, uninterruptedly exercised to pacify all the 
belligerents under his mediation. The territories ceded included 
Dammeand Gollnow beyond the Oder. The majority of the clauses 
dealt with their internal affairs, liberties and rights, freedom of 
religion according to the Augsburg Confession, redress of grievances, 
and so on, and with the navigation of the rivers Oder and Peene, in 
which Swedish commerce was to be favoured, the Licent being left 
to be settled by commissioners. There were the usual first clauses 
respecting friendship and amnesty, liberty of navigation and com- 
merce, release of prisoners, and mutual help. The king of Prussia 
undertook to observe the Anglo-Swedish treaty of 42 August in 
all its points; not to assist the tsar during the present war with 
Sweden directly or indirectly ; to renew all former bonds of friend- 
ship and alliance, with guarantees regarding the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, on the footing of the treaties concluded with the allies of 
the north, or to be concluded in concert with himself; to pay to 
Sweden two million rix-dollars in instalments during the year; 
and to do all he could to persuade the enemies of Sweden to 
consent to equitable conditions of peace. It was stated that the 
treaties of Westphalia, so far as not derogdted by recent or 
impending treaties, were to continue in force; in particular the 
king of Prussia was to work with the king of England to obtain for 
Sweden restitution of Stralsund and Riigen, and to use the most 
Licent of Wolgast. I desired him to send the bills back, it being impossible to obtain.’ 
Carteret wished that he had power to dispense 20,000 crowns banco himself, in case 
of absolute necessity. Compare his despatch of 24 February, o.s., on Knyphausen 
obstructing the Danish peace in order to be able to buy the Licent. 

Ante, xxii. 723. 

*® Carteret, 26 and 27 January, o.s. ‘I believe it is the first time,’ he wrote, ‘ that 
in the course of a mediation, when a Treaty was in a manner brought by it to a 
conclusion, that an Ultimatum was ever sent by the Prince, who sought the mediation, 
and this ultimatum founded upon matters wrong understood.’ However a treaty had 


been obtained for the king of Prussia ‘in the most advantageous manner that it can 
ever be framed.’ 
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pressing instances with the emperor for that object. He was to 
withdraw his garrison from Wismar as soon as peace was signed 
between Sweden and Denmark. Lastly, there was to be liberty to 
seek and admit imperial and other guarantees of the present treaty. 
The first separate article stated that, it being notorious that the 
Protestant religion was being persecuted within and without the 
empire, and particularly in Poland and Lithuania, the most effica- 
cious means were to be employed jointly in the strongest manner 
to defend both the Lutheran and Reformed religions as under the 
treaties of Westphalia and Oliva. Two others had reference to 
ecclesiastical and other questions within the ceded province, and a 
fourth to matters affecting the part of Pomerania occupied by the 
Danes, should it be restored to Sweden.*® 

Carteret wrote to Whitworth at length about the treaty, 
recounting what had occurred, and explaining and criticising it 
clause by clause. It could be allowed to go to Brunswick or not, 
he said, by refusal or acceptance, as the king of Prussia pleased, 
but it could never be drawn again so advantageously for him if 
the present opportunity were lost.°° To Stanhope he wrote that 
Knyphausen really approved of what had been done, adding: ‘ I can 
say one thing which I thinke will please you, that there is not a 
scrap of publick paper in the world that can show that this treaty 
has been dependent upon that of Bremen and Verhden.’ *' 

When Whitworth and Rottembourg learnt what had been done, 
they determined to attack the king personally, and were fortunate 
in finding him in an excellent temper. He approved the whole 
treaty without change. On February 24 his ratification was 
despatched to Stockholm with however what Whitworth called 
‘a very long and frivolous representation’ about the tclls. This 
caused little difficulty ; the ratifications were exchanged on March 5, 
o.s. Prussian chicanery, Carteret wrote, had nearly ruined every- 
thing, and the treaty would certainly have been remitted to Bruns- 
wick had it not been ‘ for our king’s honour’ to have it settled at 
Stockholm.” On 2 April, o.s., full powers were issued to Whit- 
worth to confer with the ministers of Sweden and Prussia about 
settling the Licent and other questions which might arise in 
connexion.®® Ranke observes that by the cessions of Stettin and 
of Bremen and Verden the proposals of the Prusso-Hanoverian 


'® Copy, Record Office, Sweden 26. 

5° 22 January, 0.s. 1720, copy enclosed with Carteret’s despatch to Stanhope of 
the 26th, ibid. 

51 29 January, 0.s., private. 

82 5 March, o.s., Record Office, Sweden 27. Whitworth wrote (24 February) : ‘It 
is no easy matter to keep people from spoiling their own business, but by going on 
roundly and steadily reasonable things will always be brought to bear.’ 

53 Record Office, King’s Letters 65. Carteret wrote on 9 March, o.s., that he 
supposed that the king would give orders for the Licent to be adjudged to Prussia. 
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treaty of 1684 were now carried out, France assenting instead of 
as formerly opposing. 

Another convention signed by the Swedes on 18 January was 
with the king of Poland. It is not necessary to say more of the 
negotiations than that they had been begun in the summer by a 
mission of General Trautvetter to Dresden,” and continued by him 
and by General Poniatowski, now reconciled to Augustus, travelling 
backwards and forwards and calling on their way at Hanover to 
receive King George’s advice and instructions. One Boscawen, too, 
was sent by the latter to Dresden in September.*® George, anxious 
to bring the kings of Poland and Prussia into line against the tsar, 
was mainly concerned to introduce provisions of importance to the 
latter king, namely that the crown of Poland, especially on account 
of the electoral prince of Saxony’s change of religion, should remain 
elective, and that there should be strong provision for the security 
of the Polish protestants.” The preliminaries finally signed con- 
tained the following provisions : an armistice, mutual renunciation 
of all pretensions and work for the common advantage, recognition 
of Augustus as sole and lawful king, and after him whomsoever 
the republic should elect, reservation of interest for a suitable pro- 
vision for Stanislaus at the future peace, amnesty and restitution 
of estates to all Poles who had taken his side and that of Sweden, 
all possible joint endeavours to preserve the liberties of the republic 
of Poland and the grand duchy of Lithuania, validity of the con- 
ditions independently of treaties to be made with Sweden by other 
of the northern allies, all possible exertion to put an end to the 
troubles, and the conclusion of a solemn treaty under the media- 
tion of the emperor, Great Britain, and France, in which the 
treaty of Oliva should be confirmed in all its points and articles.** 
These preliminaries remained for many years an empty form.°® 
Augustus continued to disregard the rights of the protestants © and 
the efforts of George and Frederick William in their behalf. On 
the other hand he was induced to explain his Fraustadt letter of 

** Preussische Geschichte, v. 30. 


55 John Renold de Trautvetter, general prefect of the Queen’s Guards, a Livonian, 
says Carteret (27 September, o.s.) and of Ducker’s party. He had credentials to King 
George of date 26 September, o.s., and a laudatory letter of introduction from Carteret 
of 3 October, o.s. 

°° A letter to Stanhope from Dresden (6 September, Record Office, S.P. Dom. 
Geo. I, vol. xvii.) is signed G. C. Boscawen, but the credentials (31 August, ibid. S.P. 
Dom. Entrybook 269) are made out in the name of Hugh Boscawen. 


5? Stanhope to Whitworth, 27 October ; cf. Whitworth, 28 October, Record Office, 
Prussia 10. 


* Carteret, 24 January, o.s. 1720. 

5® Till 1732, say Koch and Schoell, xiii. 313-4. 

* Of whom James Scott wrote that they were in a worse case than when he was 
in Poland before, the bishop of Cracow being their chief enemy (Record Office, 
Poland 26, 13 March 1720). See also on this subject Whitworth, 30 May and 10 June 
1719, ibid. Prussia 8, and 23 August 1720, ibid. Holland 274; and Droysen, 1Vv. ii. 255. 
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March 1719, and to declare that there was no question of the 
supremum dominium of the king of Prussia in Prussia." 

The alliance between George and his son-in-law was indeed 
now close and real. In November Frederick William had paid a 
private and informal visit to Hanover, which passed off most 
successfully.” Immediately afterwards he, offered to the tsar the 
mediation of the kings of England and France and himself, a pro- 
posal which replaced one of Stanhope for mediation by the first 
two and the emperor, communicated to Stair shortly before.” 
From Whitworth’s reports there was some reason to believe that 
the tsar would accept the mediation proffered.** They were mainly 
founded on those from Schlippenbach at St. Petersburg,® Whit- 
worth’s own experience with Tolstoy at Berlin not having been 
satisfactory. Though King George’s ministers, Jefferyes and Weber, 
had been withdrawn from Russia,“* Whitworth says that they were 


*! Scott, 13 March 1720, enclosing a copy of the explanation. Stanhope pressed 
this matter on his attention, upon the appeal of the Prussian minister Wallenrodt 
(19 February, 0.s. ibid. Foreign Entrybook 123). 

® The queen of Prussia had a long private interview with Whitworth about the 
visit. She prescribed absence of ceremony, music at table, comedies, and so on; any 
business to be mentioned only to Gersdorf. She intimated that the king had changed 
his views with reference to the proposed match between Prince Frederick and the 
Princess Wilhelmina, and that the subject might be brought up if the king of England 
was still of his former opinion (Whitworth, 31 October foll. He calls Gersdorf in one 
place count, in another general. The better-known members of this family were in the 
service of Saxony). On the visit, see Droysen, p. 280. It was delayed, partly because 
Frederick William would not meet Count Flemming at Hanover, partly by his illness, 
brought on, says Whitworth, by the efforts of the prince of Anhalt and Grumbkow to 
prevent his going, and by the eagerness of the Russian ambassador Golovkin to be 
of the party. One result of it was the recall of Bonet, who had made himself so 
objectionable in England. He was replaced by Baron Hans Christopher Wallenrodt, 
whom Whitworth describes as ‘trés superficiel et léger,’ doing well or ill by accident 
rather than by design (2 December). 

6° 9 November. ‘II s’agit,’ Stanhope wrote, ‘ de l’intimider et de luy faire envisager 
des Médiateurs capables de le réduire 4 une Paix raisonnable, s’il rejettoit leur entremise 
et les conditions qu’Ils luy proposeroient. Outre que par 14 nous engagerions en 
quelque maniére l’Empereur contre luy.’ Stair replied (14 and 25 November) that he 
had made this proposal to Dubois, and later to the regent, that they both approved 
it, and that he and the Austrian ambassador, Pendtenriedter, would write to Vienna 
on the subject (Record Office, France 165). 

5 Stair would see, Stanhope said, communicating to him (9 November), what 
Whitworth wrote, ‘ que le Czar se ravise quant 4 nous, et qu’il y a lieu de croire qu’ll 
accepteroit la médiation du Roy, sisa Majesté la luy offroit en luy écrivant Elle-méme.’ 

6 Before leaving St. Petersburg Schlippenbach was told that if the king of England, 
in making peace with Sweden, had not entered into any direct engagements against 
the tsar, or if he would give a declaration that he would not act against him, then 
there would be no further difficulty about accepting the mediation, but that the 
Swedish counter-ultimatum still held good. LIlgen instructed him to say in return 
that, if the tsar would agree to a suspension of arms for some months, there would be 
no need for such a declaration (Whitworth, 9 December). 

*6 Orders dated 24 August, 0.s., were sent to Jefferyes to repair to Dantzig, some 
person being required there to reside for a short time (Record Oftice, 8.P. Dom. Entry- 
book 269). He and Weber left St. Petersburg on 4 October, 0.s. But his credentials 
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dismissed with assez d’honnéteté.” Jefferyes himself wrote later ® 
of advices from various parts that the tsar had written a very 
obliging letter to King George—namely, that he wholly submitted 
his interests to the latter’s disposition, preferring his friendship to 
all the conquests he had made, and readily accepting his mediation. 
He himself however doubted the truth of this.” 

On 24 November Frederick William explained to the tsar his visit 
to Hanover, and said that both the king of England and himself 
were anxious to see the war concluded upon equitable terms, and the 
tsar freed from the embarrassment of carrying it on alone. He 
asked, therefore, would Peter, now that the Aland conferences were 
broken off and there was no hope of direct negotiation, accept the 
mediation abovesaid? In his covering letter to Mardefeld he 
desired him to say that the tsar, like Louis XIV, must make peace 
some time, and that if he desired the mediation of the emperor 
that would be quite acceptable. A revival of troubles in Livonia 
would be dangerous to Prussia. And on 28 November he instructed 
Mardefeld to say that peace was making with Denmark and with 
the king of Poland, so that the tsar would be left alone. Finland, 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Reval must be restored, the rest could be 
accommodated. If the tsar would not consent, a dangerous league 
might be formed against him. Swedish ministers were busy at 
Vienna, Paris, London, Dresden, and Berlin. Some courts were 
disposed that way, and so on, he wrote threateningly, with a series 
of arguments to be brought forward.” 

This action of Frederick William gave great satisfaction in 
London, whither George had now returned. Stanhope con- 
gratulated Whitworth heartily upon the success of the visit to 
Hanover, the happiest measure, he said, that could be taken for 
mutual interests and for the benefit of the protestant cause, and 
upon ‘thé strong and persuasive manner’ in which the king of 


were not withdrawn till much later. His first despatch from Dantzig is of 
4 November, o.s. (Record Office, Russia 9). 

* 3 November. 6° 28 November, o.s. 

6° He wrote on 7 November, o.s.: ‘I left his Czarish Majesty and the Court as 
much pleas’d with their expedition against Sweden, as they were dissatisfied with the 
measures that kingdom had taken with their Maj* of Great Brittain and Prussia; 
nothing could surprize them more than the sudden change of the latter, for they 
thought themselves so secure on that side that I verily believe this to be the reason 
of their having so much neglected the friendship and amity of other Princes. . . . 
Tho’ his Czarish Maj” can dissemble his resentment as much as any man living, yet 
he could not forbear giving to me and the rest of the British nation sensible marks of 
his displeasure’ (i.e. by the arrest of British merchants). Schlippenbach, Jefferyes 
said, was much caressed, for the tsar would still do all he could to keep Prussia on 
his side, or at least neutral. On 14 November, o.s., Jefferyes sent an account of his 
and Weber’s leaving conference with Shafirov, when they assured him of the king’s 
goodwill if the tsar ‘ would return to his former maximes.’ 

7 Copies of the letter and instructions with Carteret’s and Whitworth’s despatches, 
also in Prussia 105 (Record Office). 
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Prussia had written to the tsar. The instructions to Mardefeld, 
he said, were ‘ perfectly right, and in the very terms we ourselves 
could wish and desire.” The Prussian proposals were duly 
backed up by money. Ilgen avowed, on Whitworth’s sug- 
gestions to this effect, qu’ils n’ont jamais rien obtenu de cette 
Cour que par ce moyen. He said that Mardefeld was ordered 
to offer up to 100,000 crowns to the most accredited persons 
at the Russian court, the tsaritsa included, if they could find 
means to dispose the tsar to give up Reval to restore peace.’? 
Carteret wrote that the tsar’s acceptance of mediation (as 
reported) gave great comfort in Sweden, it being thought better 
to sacrifice something to him than to see Livonia made a desert, 
as a result of war there. All possible efforts, however, were 
being made against next year’s campaign, in the conviction 
that a British squadron would come to secure the country from 
attack.” 

Peter’s answer to England was conveyed in the well-known 
memorial presented by his resident, Veselovsky, in London, dated 
23 December. It recapitulated from the Russian point of view the 
behaviour of King George from the year 1715, protested strongly 
against the threatening letters sent by Carteret and Norris, and con- 
cluded with a formal assurance that the tsar continued in the dis- 
position he had always had to cultivate the king’s friendship. Replies 
of a duly recriminatory character were delivered separately as from 
England and from Hanover.” Answering the king of Prussia, 
Peter only thanked him for his assurances of friendship and his 
overtures, and desired him to complete the treaty proposed by 
Tolstoy as a preliminary.” Mardefeld wrote that the mediation of 
England and France was objected to, that of the latter because of the 
subsidies paid to Sweden contrary to treaty engagements. He was 
trying bribery. Many Russians, he said, disapproved of the tsar’s 
naval enthusiasm, which was eating up resources. But Whitworth 
interpreted him to say that the mediation was not rejected, but the 
outcome at Vienna awaited, and that though many of the ministers 


”! Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 212, 4 December, o.s. 

72 Whitworth, 2 December, private. 

78 8 December, o.s. The Russian ravages this summer, he said, would cost the 
crown a revenue of 400,000 crowns for some years. The losses of private persons were 
reckoned at two million. Twenty thousand families had been burnt out of house and 
home. Carpenters from the British fleet, when it was at Elsnabben, had helped some 
to set up huts. In consequence of reports of Russian preparations in Finland and 
elsewhere it was hoped that the fleet would come early. Campredon calculated the 
damage done at 2,351,000 rix-dollars (Paris, Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 145, end), 
and so Carteret, in German crowns, 26 January, o.s. 1720. 

** Copies, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 254 and elsewhere; also printed. 
The replies were dated respectively 22 February and 21 January, o.s. 1720. 

*§ 26 December 1719, reported by Whitworth 23 January 1720. For the treaty see 
ante, xxii. 506. 
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were in great agitation and for giving up Livonia in order to obtain 
peace, yet Esthonia and Reval would only be restored in the last 
extremity, and nothing would be allowed to the prejudice of the 
fleet.”° Later Mardefeld wrote that all the money which England 
could employ to equip her fleet and pay the subsidies to Sweden 
would be necessary to induce the tsar to give up Livonia, Reval, 
and Esthonia, for he wouid not give up Reval except to a superior 
force, and would rather die than submit to an unjust peace.” 

While George offered his mediation to the tsar he did not at all 
desist from his efforts to raise up war against him. When Count 
Flemming was at Hanover at the beginning of November he was 
sounded on the subject of action on the part of Poland. He asked 
as the price of war the reversion of Courland for a Saxon prince 
and Kiev and Smolensk for the republic. This was approved, but 
in addition, he said, it would be necessary to follow the tsar’s 
example in expending money among the Poles. The sum of 
60,000 crowns, which George was prepared to find for the purpose, 
being in Flemming’s view entirely insufficient, it was sought to 
obtain a further sum from France. Stanhope wrote to Stair that 
the Saxon minister, Le Coq, would be sent to Paris to negotiate 
this, and must be supported.”* It was intended now to despatch to 
the tsar, to demand satisfaction for divers injuries, the solemn 
embassy resolved upon at the diet of Grodno but delayed by his 
intrigues and by the lukewarmness of the king of Poland. Flem- 
ming had given assurance that measures had been taken with the 
principal senators which would prevent the tsar from hindering 
further this decisive step on the part of the republic. The money 
would be used in the first place to defray the expenses of the embassy, 
and when it was received the king of Poland would convoke a diet 
to take the necessary resolutions. Stair must observe strict secrecy. 
Care must be taken, Stanhope concluded, never to name war to the 
Poles, if it were desired to engage them in it. It must be proposed 
to them under the name of means for procuring peace.” 

Stair used every possible argument, whether of his own or of 
a series supplied by Stanhope,” to induce the regent to provide the 


76 Whitworth, 6 January 1720, enclosing copies and translations of Mardefeld’s 
despatches of 11 and 18 December. The latter wrote: ‘Solte Gott iiber S. Czarische 
Majestiit gebieten, so wird diese See-Macht gewesen seyn wie eine Blume aus dem Felde.’ 

7 Ciphered postscript of 15 January to the king of Prussia, enclosed by Whitworth, 
3 February. Whitworthsaid of Mardefeld: ‘ This gentleman is wholly devoted to the 
Czar, and consequently all his reasonings turn that way’ (30 January). 

** «Mr. Le Coq est homme fort sensé, et nous avons beaucoup a nous louer de luy 
a tous égards, et il se laissera diriger entidrement par V. Ex**.’ 

** Stanhope to Stair, 9 November, Record Office, France 165, and S.P. Dom., 
Entrybook 414. The Polish ambassador designated was Stanislaus Chromestowski, 
palatine of Mazovia (Credentials, ibid. Russia 9). 


* In a long despatch of 16 December from London, Record Office, S. P. Dom., 
Entrybook 414. 
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money. He brought up again the danger of the Swedes ceding 
Stralsund and Riigen to Prussia in return for an army to help 
them to recover Livonia and Esthonia, if they could not get the 
aid of Poland.*' He asserted that it was more important to 
France than to Great Britain that the tsar should not possess the 
Baltic countries, because she was entirely dependent upon them 
for naval stores, whereas England now had her American colonies to 
draw upon. The regent agreed that the tsar must not be allowed 
to be master of the Baltic, and said that he had no consideration 
for him, partly because he knew for certain that he was making 
every possible effort to induce the king of Spain to continue the 
war. Could there then, Stair answered, be any hesitation about 
placing the king of Poland, by a payment of 60,000 crowns, in a 
position to take steps more efficacious than any other to determine 
the tsar to make peace with Sweden by restoring Livonia and 
Esthonia ? If the diet now about to assemble dissolved without 
resolving upon the measures proposed the tsar would be very easy. 
But the regent stood firm, advancing various objections, but at the 
bottom declining to trust the Poles. Le Coq was sent back at the 
end of December with his propositions not accepted.” 

However when Stanhope was in Paris in January he returned 
to the subject. 


Talking with the regent about Poland and pressing him to contribute 
towards animating the Dyet against the Muscovites as the King hath 
done, which he at last consented to purely in consideration of his 
Majesty, and then speaking of the Swedes, that unless they were well 
assisted they might be in danger of parting with Riigen and Stralsund 
to procure powerfull succours against the Czar, his Royal Highness 
replyed very seriously, ‘ J’aimeray mieux alors les Moscovites que les 
Suédois,’ an expression which ought to weigh greatly with the Swedes, 
not by such a measure to forfeit the friendship of France.** 


The money was granted; Stanhope was able to send orders to 
Wich at Hamburg to forward it at once in the safest and speediest 
manner he could.“* He wrote also to Count Flemming about the 
matter. But James Scott, sent to Poland in February 1720, had 
to report that, while plain language had been spoken in regard to 
the restoration of Livonia and the evacuation of Courland, the Poles 
were extremely averse from war, first on account of the embarrass- 
ment of their affairs, secondly from fear of the consequent entry 


*! Stair said that he could not believe that there was a single person in Sweden 
who would not rather lose Pomerania than Livonia, if it came to a choice. 

8 Stair’s despatches, 13-30 December. 

8 To Carteret, 19 January, o.s., 1720, Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 221. 

** 26 January, o.s., ibid. : the 60,000 crowns ‘ which the Regent of France at the 
King’s instance sends to the king of Poland, the better to enable him to make such 
dispositions as may contribute to procure a peace in the north.’ 

* 26 January, o.s., ibid. 123. 
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of Saxon and other foreign troops into their country, to the 
prejudice of their liberties.*° And Whitworth had written that 
Scott would arrive in Poland too late; the diet would not accede 
to the treaty of Vienna. When, he said, the Swedes had finished 
their treaties with Prussia and Denmark, and were repossessed of 
a footing within the empire and in a condition to assemble a good 
body of troops of their own and their allies in Courland or in the 
neighbourhood of Dantzig, then would be the proper time to push 
negotiations in Poland, and money well employed would gain at 
least a strong confederation.” 

On the question of Courland the establishment of a prince of 
Saxe-Weissenfels there had been preferred at Hanover to an in- 
corporation of the duchy with Poland, with the view of attaching 
‘the whole house of Saxony and thereby the republic’ to measures 
against the tsar, and of extinguishing his pretensions in favour of 
his niece, the duchess Anne. But the proposal, Whitworth was 
told, was only to be breached at Berlin, if it could be done without 
disobliging the king of Prussia, and he wrote that to mention 
it only would spoil everything.* Carteret too thought it indis- 
pensable, in view of Prussian ambitions in that quarter, to conceal 
from Knyphausen ‘our acquiescence’ that a Saxon prince should 
have the duchy.*® Later James Scott was ordered to support the 
claims of the princess of Courland, married to Prince Ernest 
Ferdinand of Brunswick-Bevern.” 

After the British and Prussian treaties were signed there 
remained only the peace with Denmark, and here an accord seemed 
impossible. Carteret stigmatised the Danish demands ”® as ‘ exor- 
bitant and absurd,’ and declined even to mention them; to do so, 
he said, might spoil the Prussian treaty. If Denmark were to 
have much more than Sleswick the Swedes would not make 
peace, ‘nor indeed be able to subsist well’ after it. Their revenues 
would be reduced from eight million crowns to less than three, 
while those of the Danes, possessed of Sleswick, would be five 
million ; of the tsar, in time of peace, eight. ‘The Swedes,’ he 
went on, ‘look upon the Czar, considering his ill state of health 
and the probability of the Muscovites returning to their old 
manners upon his decease, as a temporary foe, but they regard 
the power of Denmark as an eternal enemy.’ The rivalry of 
Sweden and Denmark had caused all former wars in the north. 

** 6 and 14 February, Record Office, Poland 26. * To Tilson, 6 February. 


8 Stanhope to Whitworth, 27 October ; the latter to Schaub, 3 November. 
“8° § December, o.s. 

*® Craggs to Scott, 29 December, o.s., Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 123. 

* Proposals delivered to Polwarth on 30 November still demanded Jemtland, 
Halland, and Bahus, with Vigen and Marstrand and part of Scania, including 
Helsingborg. Carteret said that England anyhow could not allow the Danes to hold 
both sides of the Sound. 
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The latter had always been the stronger at sea, the former in 
revenue and on land, besides having the support of Holstein. Now 
the balance would be heavily altered. ‘The reserving a satisfaction 
for the duke of Holstein will please the Swedes, which for the 
honour of all parties it is essential to do. The Swedes had rather 
Wismar should be in any hands than the king of Denmark’s. So 
it is very possible to make that a free imperial town.’ Knyphausen 
thought that Denmark ought to be satisfied with Sleswick and its 
revenues. He wanted exemption from the Sound tolls for his 
master’s new Pomeranian subjects, and would support Sweden in 
this matter. He objected to Denmark having Heligoland, an 
appanage of Sleswick, and in this he was right; it was an im- 
pregnable island governing the entrance to the Elbe, and ought 
to remain in the hands of the duke of Holstein, who could do no 
harm with it. The Dutch ambassador objected also; indeed, ‘it 
will be a common cause to all traders, who will not be easy, if 
Denmark is to keep it by a solemn treaty.’ Knyphausen believed 
that the Danes could be forced to peace. Although his master had 
guaranteed to them Sleswick and Rugen and Stralsund, yet, he 
said, ‘there were always equivalents reserved, which, being in 
general, they have ground to extend them as they please, and can 
come off honourably, considering the conduct of the Danes in this 
great matter, and their having broke off their treaties by taking 
several Prussian ships.’ Knyphausen would support these views 
at Berlin, if brought forward by the English minister, but thought 
that the business had better be done at Stockholm. ‘The Danes 
will never make peace unless they are forced. It has been their 
constant lot. The treaties of Fontainebleau, Lund, and Traventhahl 
are examples.’ Prussian troops would soon bring the Danes to 
reason, and the king of Prussia would risk little in employing force, 
not having reason to fear Denmark as he had the tsar. He had only 
joined her for his own advantage, and was securing that by a wise 
peace, whereas the Danes were ‘ unwise enough to run the risk of 
being alone in war.’ They believed that Bernstorff and the German 
ministers were supporting them. The Swedes insisted upon keep- 
ing Stralsund and Rugen, not on account of their revenues, which 
amounted at the most to 60,000 crowns, but from weighty political 
considerations. ‘I shall send a courier to England in a few days 
to acquaint the Court that the Danish peace is impracticable and 
that some measures ought to be cdncerted to oblige Denmark to 
be reasonable.’ After completing the Prussian and British 
treaties he would return home, ‘having leave to do so, if I don’t 
see any probability of concluding soon with the Danes.’ Further, 
Carteret quoted with approval the views of Count Horn,” a man, 


* «T was perfectly pleased with this discourse from a person who:was always 
thought to be against us, and who is the third person in this country and likely to be 
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he says, filled with resentment against the Danes, and professing 
to look upon the king of England rather as the protector of Sweden 
than her ally, who, though he might not be able to coerce the tsar, 
could certainly coerce Denmark.** 

Carteret’s expression of his views, says Polwarth, ‘put me 
under such difficulty that I did not well know what hand to turn 
to. The Danes, in standing firm, were in the right. However, 
in spite of their refusal to do anything till an answer was received 
to their demands, he had obtained a resolution to send some one to 
Sweden. If Marstrand, he wrote to Carteret, and the abolition of 
the exemption from the Sound tolls could be obtained peace might 
be made. He was greatly surprised that the Swedes looked upon 
the armistice and freedom of commerce as things indifferent; the 
king, in procuring them, had thought otherwise. Frederick 
himself wrote to George on 19 December, asking him to order 
Carteret to lay weight upon his demands, and it was held at 
Copenhagen that the king of England both ought to and could 
force them upon Sweden.” A chief difficulty was the refusal 
of the Swedes to receive a Danish envoy, at least during the 
session of the estates. When their reluctance had been overcome 
Carteret further postponed his arrival until he should himself 
have arranged the substance of the preliminaries. The envoy 
chosen was again Lovenorn, now a major-general, although strong 
objection was made to him personally.*° He arrived at Stockholm 
on 31 March. 

But now pressure was being put upon the Danes from else- 
where. It was appearing, indeed, that if Frederick insisted upon 
his claims he might even lose Sleswick.. From Hanover the duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp had gone on to Berlin, where, says Whitworth,’’ 
he did not advance his cause much, and thence to Vienna, where 
he had better success. An imperial mandate issued to Hanover 
and Prussia to make an execution in Holstein, if the Danes would 
not evacuate that duchy. George was accused of instigating this, 
but strongly repudiated the accusation, declining indeed to act 
upon the imperial letters. The Danish occupation, Carteret wrote, 
had lasted seven years, during which time double the ordinary 
revenue of 200,000 crowns had been drawn by extraordinary taxes 


Marshall of the Estates, the most important office in the country, while it lasts.’ On 
the character and work of this great man see Bain, Charles XII. 

*3 Carteret to Stanhope, 10 November and 4 and 8 December, o.s., and to Whitworth 
and Polwarth, 25 and 28 November, o.s. 

** Polwarth to Stanhope and Carteret, 16 December. 

* Cf. Holm, pp. 677-80. The king of Denmark’s letter, in German, with 
translation, Record Office, Royal Letters 5. 

% «He is the most disagreeable minister to this Court that could have been chose” 
(Carteret, 23 December, 0.s.) 

% 21 November, 2 December. 
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and the quartering of troops. ‘If they wait for an execution, by 
the laws of the empire they are lyable to refund.’ And there would 
be other consequences; the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin also 
would ask for damages, and orders would be sent to Count Bielke 
to solicit a like imperial mandate for the restoration of Stralsund 
and Rigen. Later Carteret communicated a despatch from Bielke 
to the effect that the emperor would employ every effort to pre- 
serve Sleswick for the duke of Holstein.** Stanhope instructed 
Polwarth to ‘ inculcate the ticklishness’ of the present situation ; 
the reinstatory letters from Vienna, he said, the disposition of the 
French court, and the Prussian opposition to the abolition of the 
exemption from the Sound tolls should give the Danes ‘ plainly to 
understand how few friends they have to support them in their 
pretensions upon Sweden, and how many enemies,’ and so on.*® 

But yet worse was in prospect when the duke, encouraged by 
the Russian ministers at Vienna, appealed to the tsar, sending 
his minister Stambke to St. Petersburg.’ It was rumoured, with 
foundation, as the sequel showed, that he was to marry Peter’s 
daughter, without foundation that he was to have Livonia. He 
wrote to his aunt, the queen of Sweden, that the tsar of his own 
accord declared his willingness not only to confirm former guarantees 
of his possessions in general but to give him a new and particular 
guarantee of ducal Sleswick, which he hoped would be combined 
with those of Sweden and Holland. In sending to the tsar he 
intended nothing inimical to Sweden; he only desired to save 
himself and his hereditary dominions, whose inalienability and 
indivisibility had long ago been constituted, and confirmed by the 
Danish king and senators. The right of primogeniture had been 
recognised by the emperor at Altranstiidt. Hence a cession of 
Sleswick was impossible. He himself had attempted to bring about 
an armistice between Russia and Sweden, in order that the latter 
might be encouraged not to surrender anything to Denmark. If 
his minister could render the queen any service at St. Petersburg 
he would be very happy.’’' Later he repaired to St. Petersburg 
himself. 

On Lévenorn’s arrival the terms agreed upon were at once 
presented to him. After the usual first clauses it was demanded 


*8 10 February and 20 April, o.s. Stanhope had written to him that the Danes 
‘seem to be alarmed and to grow more plyant upon the coming of the Imperial letters 
for reinstating the Duke of Holstein in his territories’ (19 January, 0.s., Record Office, 
Foreign Entrybook 221). 

* To Polwarth, 19 January, o.s., ibid. Foreign Entrybook 5. 

100 James Scott, 3 April, ibid. Poland 26. 

‘! Vienna, 16 March 1720. Translation with Carteret’s of 2 April, o.s., in which 
he gives his discussions on the subject with the Swedes. ‘It must certainly now be 
infatuation,’ Stanhope commented, if the Danes ‘,do not close immediately with the 
offers of the Swedes’ (to Polwarth, 19 April, o.s.) 
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that the portion of Pomerania occupied by the Danes should be 
vestored without reserve within six weeks from ratification; the 
Swedish exemption from the Sound tolls thereupon to be given up. 
The expectation was expressed that the emperor would dispose of 
Holstein, an immediate fief of the empire, in favour of the duke ; 
as to Sleswick, in spite of solemn treaties and guarantees, the 
queen of Sweden stated her willingness to join with the emperor, 
Great Britain, and France as mediating powers in regulating that 
affair at Brunswick. To provide the money to be paid to Denmark, 
the amount also to be settled at Brunswick, she transferred to the 
mediating powers her rights over the town and territory of 
Wismar,'” excepting certain rights of private persons, upon con- 
dition that the disposition made thereof brought no prejudice or 
offence to the empire or to any neighbouring prince. Marstrand 
was to be held by Denmark until the final treaty was made, and 
then restored in the same state as when taken. It was an absolute 
condition that the king of Denmark should give no help to the 
tsar against Sweden, directly or indirectly. If these preliminaries 
were not accepted before the armistice expired, then it was declared 
that Sweden would not further be bound by them.'®* 

Of course Lovenorn resisted the proposals, in spite of Carteret’s 
threats that, if they were not accepted within the time allowed, the 
promise of a British guarantee of Sleswick should be withdrawn. 
He still held out for Marstrand and the province of B&hus. The 
loss of Stralsund and Rigen, he argued, was definite, the questions 
of Sleswick and of money compensation of uncertain issue. Carteret 
offered him 50,000 crowns to use as he thought fit, if he could find 
a man to work for them, swearing that further cessions could not 
be obtained, and that if the terms were not accepted within the 
period of the truce Great Britain would hold herself released from 
her promise of a guarantee of Slestwick.'’* For form’s sake, he 
wrote, he must listen to the Danish pretensions, but the whole 
negotiation turned upon the sum of money to be paid by Sweden 
as part of the equivalent for Stralsund and Rigen, and on Wismar. 
If Lovenérn did not shortly receive orders to conclude he would 
go with him to Copenhagen.'* 


2 Whose revenues, according to a detailed statement sent by Carteret on 
10 February, 0.s., amounted to 25,200 crowns. But there were mortgages for more 
than 50,000. 

3 Record Office, Treaties 45 and 533, and Sweden 27, under date 4 March, o.s., 1720; 
Carteret’s comments in his despatch of 9 March, o.s. 

4 Holm, pp. 687-8. 

03 25 March, o.s. Carteret’s first discussions with Lévenérn in his despatches of 
22 and 23 March, o.s. to Polwarth, to whom he wrote that the Swedes claimed to be 
able to use the king of Denmark now as he had used them. ‘He has played the Czar 
upon them, made use of that Prince, and encouraged his power to punish Sweden. 
They can now doe the same, make use of the Czar’s power, which the Danes have 
contributed to raise, to punish Denmark.’ 
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Under the pressure from all sides Frederick gave way. He let 
Peter the Great know that he felt himself exonerated from blame 
in taking measures to avert the ill that threatened. A draft of a 
treaty sent to Lévendrn at the end of April demanded in exchange 
for Pomerania the isle of Hven and the sum of 1,200,000 crowns 
banco, besides the Sound tolls. Sweden was solemnly to renounce 
all treaties, alliances, and guarantees with the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, and energetically to support the claim of Denmark to 
Sleswick with its dependencies and islands; if she could not per- 
suade the duke to this Marstrand must remain in Danish keeping 
for ever, unless exchanged for some other compensation.’ But 
the highest offer that Carteret could obtain from the Swedes 
was 500,000 German crowns, in return for a simultaneous 
evacuation of Pomerania, Rugen, and Marstrand. Lovendérn 
offered to accept a million crowns banco, excluding Marstrand, and 
later 800,000, or a million current money.'” Following upon an 
exchange of letters between the king of Denmark and King George 
the latter, in his anxiety to bring about peace, offered to find in 
the last resort 400,000 crowns himself, the half as king and half 
as elector, but upon condition that Denmark should positively 
accept the preliminaries and the Swedish court engage formally 
to dispose of Wismar as he should desire and not otherwise. 
The armistice (which expired on 30 April) should be renewed 
and the British guarantee hold during the prolongation.'’® At 
last the Swedes were brought to offer 600,000 crowns, and this 
was final. Carteret took upon himself to accept preliminaries 
signed by the Swedes alone on 3 June, old style, and at the same 
time Campredon signed conditionally the French guarantee of 
Sleswick. ‘At least,’ Carteret wrote, ‘I secure to the king of 
Denmark for some time an opportunity of obtaining these very 
advantageous terms, which the King our Master has, with great 
difficulty, drawn from Sweden.’ In spite of the renewed ravages 
by the Russians, he said, the court had held firm, but if the Danes 
would not finish soon other counsels would prevail. The Holstein 
party had done all it could to obstruct.’ Ten days later he left 
for Denmark in company with Lévenorn, going straight to the king 
at Frederiksborg, where the joint arguments of himself, Polwarth, 


and General Bothmer obtained the signature of the treaty on 
3 July. 


16 Copy with Carteret’s of 23 April, o.s. '? Carteret, 26 April foll., o.s. 
18 Stanhope to Carteret and Polwarth, the former being thought to have gone to 
Copenhagen, 1 May, o.s., Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 221. 

9 § June, o.s. abid. Sweden 27. 

1° See Carteret’s and other despatches, Record Office, 8. P. Dom., Entrybook 270, 
and Denmark 43. Stanhope wrote on 8 July that Carteret had done wonders in 
obtaining the French guarantee, such as it was. The compensation question must 
not be raised at this time. ‘ The true point of view of Denmark is to fence and secure 
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The preamble cited the reiterated instances of the king of 
England, who had procured an armistice and offered his mediation, 
which had been accepted, as also that of the king of France. The 
usual first clauses established eternal peace and friendship, am- 
nesty, and liberty of trade. All treaties, conventions, and alliances, 
so far as they were contrary to the tenour of the present treaty, 
were renounced, and no future ones to the prejudice of either party 
were to be made. The king of Denmark undertook specially not 
to aid the tsar in any way against Sweden while the present war 
continued, and not to open his ports to Russian privateers or their 
prizes. Sweden undertook not to oppose directly or indirectly 
anything that should be stipulated in favour of Denmark by the 
two mediatory powers in regard to Sleswick, and not to give any 
assistance to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp in respect thereof. 
Denmark was to restore Stralsund and Rigen and Marstrand with 
all their appurtenances, and renounced all pretensions over Wismar, 
acknowledging the incontestable rights of Sweden there. In return 
the exemption from the Sound tolls was given up, and a payment 
of 600,000 rix dollars promised. Particular stipulations were 


made about the transference of Stralsund and the internal affairs of 
that part of Pomerania. Disputed boundaries towards Lapland 
were to be settled in accordance with the ancient treaties. A 
Swedish commissioner of posts was to be allowed to reside at 


Elsinore.!! 


Polwarth signed the British guarantee on the 23rd. It referred 
to the temporary guarantee of ducal Sleswick to Denmark under 
the convention of 30 October, to the promise that it should be 
made perpetual if peace were concluded within the term of the 
armistice, and to the renewal of that six months later with the same 
condition ; and it confirmed these undertakings formally.''? But 
there was long delay in bringing the treaty to completion, in spite of 
every effort. The regent had all along been most reluctant to give 
a French guarantee of Sleswick,'* and now could not be brought 


the possession of Sleswick against the duke of Holstein, who will not easily be 
persuaded to make a cession of that Dutchy.’ Against him the Danes could have no 
better security than the guarantees of Great Britain and France. He went on, ‘ The 
Crown of Great Britain is at present under no kind of tye whatsoever to Denmark save 
the Convention signed by you and Lord Polwarth, the conditions of which will expire with 
the armistice, and will, I promise you, not easily be renewed. But if once the crown of 
Denmark shall have rendered our Guaranty perpetual by signing the peace with 
Sweden, it will then become our interest to concert with Denmark and elsewhere all 
proper expedients to extinguish the pretensions of the Duke of Holstein.’ 

‘" Copies, Record Office, Sweden 27, Treaty Papers 71. Exceptions and explana- 
tions were embodied by the king of Denmark in a separate document ; see ibid. Royal 
Letters 5, with correspondence on the subject. 

"2 Record Office, Treaty Papers 4. 


'S Cf. ante, p. 41, note 23. The Danes, on the other hand, had refused to accept 
a conditional guarantee. Carteret wrote on 25 March, o.s., that Lévenérn would not 
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to ratify it. The king of Denmark was urged not to wait for this, 
but could not be persuaded. The guarantee, though dated 18 August, 
‘was not delivered till 22 October, and only then were the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty exchanged.'" 

The prince of Hesse was now king of Sweden under the title 
of Frederick I. His election had been long in negotiation,’ and 
the matter was mixed up with a loan of money to him and the 
question of the succession of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp.'' 
The queen had first proposed to the Riksdag his joint sove- 
reignty with herself, and then, when this was rejected, that 
he should be king when in the kingdom, herself regent in his 
absence and queen in case of his death; all acts to pass in both 
names, but one signature to be sufficient. But in the end all form 
of a joint sovereignty had to be abandoned. The queen consented 
. to resign to her husband all royal power during his life, and he 


accept French mediation unless Campredon signed a guarantee of Sleswick at once ‘ in 
the very same words as ours.’ He expected to overcome the difficulty, but went on, 
‘The Danes don’t seem to understand the value of the French guaranty. . . . They 
really seem to have a different way of thinking from all the people, that I have ever seen.’ 
tt See Stanhope’s despatches from Hanover, Record Office, S. P. Dom., Entrybook 
270; Carteret and Polwarth, 13 August foll., ibid. Denmark 44; and Holm, p. 700. To 
quote Stanhope, ‘Nor should we, I believe, have obtained it [the promise of the 
guarantee], unless the present situation of affairs in France had made the Regent 
sensible that he stands more in need than ever of our Master’s friendship ’ (to Carteret 
and Polwarth, 27 August; the beginning of the financial crash is alluded to). And 
again, 12 January, 0.s., 1721 (Record Office, Entrybook 5), ‘ The procuring that [the 
guarantee] from France has cost His Majesty a great deal of pains, and he is very glad 
to have done in it what cannot but be extreamly usefull and agreeable to Denmark.’ 

5 Thus Carteret, 5 September, o.s., 1719, in cipher: ‘ I think the prince stands fair 
for the crown. The queen is extremely for it. In what manner will the king assist 
him? If the king would give him the garter he would receive it with pleasure, and I 
believe such a mark of friendship in this juncture will be of use to him. I never met 
with anybody that loves our country better. It would do well to put an English mark 
upon his person.’ 

"6 Carteret wrote, 26 October, o.s., that the prince wanted a loan of 200,000 crowns, 
without security, ‘to make his views of the Crown sure and infallible.’ Dubois, he 
said, had promised to furnish money to this end independently of the subsidies, but 
desired the matter to be kept extremely secret. Stanhope, in answer to Carteret’s 
objections to proposing the succession of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, said that the 
king continued of the same opinion in that matter, ‘and annexed the loan of the 
money for the prince of Hesse’s use to that condition; we intended the promoting of 
that prince’s interest at the same time’ (19 January, o.s., 1720, Record Office, 
Foreign Entrybook 221). The prince, Carteret wrote on 28 January, o.s., had asked 
him whether he had orders to work underhand and by money to procure the duke’s 
succession, in reply to which he protested that his only orders were to work in concert 
with his highness, and the king’s only object to render him a personal service and 
facilitate the peace with Denmark. Taube then came to see him, and, insisting on 
the impossibility of the scheme, and ‘how it would certainly spoil the prince’s 
business,’ asked whether the money could not be advanced on the prince’s engagement 
to repay it soon, to which Carteret replied in the negative, but promised on no account 
to speak of the matter, and to assist the prince as much as possible by good offices 
and representations. He goes on to discuss the subject, and says that Campredon had 
bills of exchange for 200,000 crowns of French money to support the prince’s views, 
and that more would be forthcoming if necessary. 
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was elected king on 24 March, 0.s.""7 The coronation took place 
on ;3; May. After taking their oath of allegiance the estates 
took another to defend their liberties against despotic power.''* 
It was also proposed by a strong party to name the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp successor, in order to prevent him from throwing 
himself into the arms of the tsar, but this also was rejected. A 
protest at Vienna by the duke against his uncle’s election increased 
his unpopularity, being ‘ universally disliked,’ says Jackson, and 
even by the Holstein party." 

George’s work of pacification in the north, on the lines dictated 
by the requirements of his French alliance, was now completed. 
By the regent’s help Stanhope’s diplomacy had triumphed. Han- 
over and Prussia came off well; the king of Poland as well as could 
be expected ; Sweden recovered something and had the expectation 
of more; Denmark also got something, if but a fraction of what 
was looked for. But besides George’s plan of peace there was his 
plan of war, and this failed utterly. No power could be per- 
suaded to join in an attack upon the tsar. Sweden was as incapable 
of raising war in Livonia by herself as were the squadrons, which 
Sir John Norris conducted to the Baltic in 1720-1, of attacking 
Peter’s fleet and ports. They could not even prevent fresh 
incursions into Sweden; the Russian galleys were securely pro- 
tected by the rocks and shallows northwards of Stockholm. When 
four Swedish frigates attempted an attack upon them they ran 
aground and were destroyed.'’”” Already in October 1720 George 
advised King Frederick to make with the tsar what terms he 
could. Stanhope authorised William Finch, who had succeeded 
Carteret at Stockholm, to furnish him with 20,0001. for use among 
the senators, and with 100,000/. besides, if the expense of sending 
another squadron to the Baltic could be saved. A further bribe 
was the expectation of having the succession settled upon his 
house.'*! But nothing could be effected in this way. The Swedes 


"7 «To the great satisfaction of the Queen and all the good people of Sweden,’ 
says Carteret. 

'§ Carteret, 27 February, 4 and 25 March, 7 May, o.s. When celebrating the 
occasion an English merchant ship of sixteen guns was blown up and thirty-five 
persons were killed, including Carteret’s chaplain. 

"8 Jackson, 20 and 23 April, 11 June, o.s., Record Office, Sweden 23. He had 
lately resumed his post of minister resident in Sweden. 

120 Norris’s Journal, 3 August, o.s., Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28129. 

'21 George to the king of Sweden, 11 October and 5 November, Record Office, 
8. P. Dom., Entrybooks 270-1; Stanhope to Finch, 2 and 12 October and 4 November, 
ibid., and 1 October, o.s., and 5 November, Foreign Entrybook 221. What caused 
most disquiet was the uncertainty as to the course the emperor would take ; Stanhope 
wrote, for instance : ‘ La Cour Imp" se découvre d’avantage, et la Cour de Pologne, loin 
d’animer la République contre les Russes, se conduit de maniére 4 paroitre d’accord 
avec l’Empereur et le Czar.’ Cadogan, he said, was being recalled from Vienna ‘ pour 
donner un coup d’éperon 4 la Cour Imp'*’ (to Finch, 4 November). The situation is 
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insisted on the performance of treaty engagements which proved 
to be of no value, and the consequence was the peace of Nystad, 
which gave to Peter the Great all the coast from Finland to 
Courland. The result for Great Britain was hostility with Russia 
lasting nearly twenty years; but it did not entail the injuries to 
her commerce which had been apprehended. And, indeed, this 
commerce was of less importance now that naval stores were 
coming year by year in increasing quantities from the American 
plantations.'” 

One important result of the northern pacification and of the 
alliance with Prussia was seriously to impair the relations of Great 
Britain with Austria. In the first place George and Frederick 
William declined to send plenipotentiaries to the congress of 
Brunswick to settle northern affairs, as they were formally invited 
to do by an imperial circular of 17 November 1719. The emperor 
naturally resented the disposition of German provinces without 
reference to himself, and steadily refused to confer on Prussia the 
investiture of Stettin, though ready to grant that of Bremen and 
Verden to King George. But he would not accept it apart from the 
Prussian investiture, or rather was prevented from doing so by his 
English ministers, who feared the offence which would thereby 
be given to Prussia and France. Secondly, George and Frederick 
William were united against Austria in defence of the German pro- 
testants, upon whose rights an organised attack was being carried 
on in the Palatinate, Saxony, and elsewhere. And, thirdly, there 
was the adoption of the cause of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp by 
the emperor, and his consequent approximation to the tsar, the 
enemy of George and of Great Britain. These were some of the 
causes which in 1725 enabled the treaty of Vienna to be imme- 
diately countered by the treaty of Hanover. 


J. F. Cuance. 


set out in a private ciphered despatch from Carteret at Copenhagen of 10 October 
too long to quote (Record Office, Denmark 44). 


22 Cf. Ranke, Preussische Geschichte, book v. p. 31. 





Queen Victorias Letters, 1837-1861" 


\ ANIFESTLY the capital difficulty which Mr. A. C. Benson and 
4 Lord Esher had to surmount in the accomplishment of the 
very onerous and very delicate task entrusted to them lay in the 
quite extraordinary amount and the almost unexampled variety of 
the materials placed in their hands. As to these materials, and 
the principles which have guided the editors in the process of 
selection and arrangement, their preface must be left to tell its 
own tale. ‘The papers which deal with the Queen’s life up to the 
year 1861 have been bound,’ at Windsor, ‘in chronological order, 
and comprise between five and six hundred volumes.’ They include, 
in the first instance, almost every sort of letter, private report, or 
other personal communication from the heads or other leading 
members of successive governments, together with memoranda of 
interviews put on paper by the Queen or her second self, the Prince 
Consort, as well as drafts of replies to her ministers, and other 
papers containing the direct expression of her views on important 
subjects of public policy. Here the task of selection must have 
been infinitely perplexing, and this for two reasons in particular. 
On the one hand Queen Victoria’s conception of her royal office 
and its functions never changed, though it may have been in some 
measure modified by experience and by the flow of time, which 
rounds all angles. And, again, she was so courageously tenacious 
of her purpose, and so true a woman, that she never shrank from 
returning to a problem so long as she believed herself able to 
exercise any influence upon its solution, or from upholding a prin- 
ciple so long as she held it worth asserting. Between the two rocks 
of pretermission and repetition as to her dealings with public 
questions and with public men the editors of these Letters have on 
the whole steered with commendable skill; and, though the extent 
of their labours and the processes of their decisions will never be 
known to any one but themselves, they are to be congratulated on 
the discretion shown in both what they have included and what 
they have left out. 


' The Letters of Queen Victoria: a Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence 
between the Years 1837 and 1861. Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 
Edited by Arthur Christopher Benson and Viscount Esher. 3 vols. (London: John 
Murray. 1907.) 
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I have spoken of Queen Victoria’s conception of her royal office 
and its duties. This she had inherited from a line of predecessors 
in whom it had never slumbered even when the power of the crown 
was most carefully veiled, or when it was actually at its weakest ; 
and she had not herself been on the throne for a twelvemonth 
when her sagacious uncle King Leopold admonished her that 
‘monarchy, to be carried on, requires certain elements ; and the 
occupation of the sovereign must constantly be to preserve these 
elements, or, should they have been too much weakened by un- 
toward circumstances, to contrive by every means to strengthen 
them again.’? Though no British sovereign has ever ruled more 
conscientiously in the spirit of the actual constitution by which 
the royal power was limited, she neither affected an admiration 
for the practice of ‘us constitutional countries’ nor an inborn 
reverence for the ‘constitutional fiction of responsible ministers,’ 
and regarded the emperor Nicholas in the light in which most of 
her fellow sovereigns regarded him, as ‘ this greatest of all earthly 
potentates.’ When, thanks to her woman’s wit, to the admirable 
private tuition of Lord Melbourne, and to the calm advice of her 
husband, whom the single-minded sagacity of Stockmar had 
trained with incomparable insight and assiduity for the future that 
awaited him, she had arrived at a clear understanding of the 
machinery of our system of government, her eagerness to take 
part in the working of it became stronger than ever. She at least 
ever acquiesced in the saying of King Leopold, as to which divers 
glosses might be made, that, whereas in France they had changed 
nothing, in consequence of the revolution of July, ‘ but the dynasty, 
in England the very spirit of the old monarchy has been abolished.’ 

At the root of her aversion from Lord Palmerston, which in his 
last years she had the good sense to veil, but which she can never 
have overcome, lay, it is permissible to suspect, not so much his 
arbitrary action in the case of the coup d'état, assigned as the 
reason of that aversion by the Prince Consort in a memorable 
conversation with Napoleon III himself,’ as her resentment, dating 
considerably further back, at the foreign secretary’s persistent 
ignoring of her wish to be kept informed of the progress of 
important business in his office. 


The Queen (she writes from Osborne on 17 April 1848) not 
having heard from Lord Palmerston respecting foreign affairs for so long 
a time, and as he must be in constant communication with the foreign 
ministers in these most eventful and anxious times, writes to urge Lord 


2 The italics in the passage cited above, and in others cited in this article, are (as 
the phrase used to be) ‘not mine.’ King Leopold was very fond of italics; and his 
niece’s letters would lose not a little of their vivacity by the suppression of this truly 
‘ Victorian ’ adjunct. 

3 Sir T. Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, iii. 111-2. 
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Palmerston to keep her informed of what he hears, and of the views of 
the government on the important questions before us. She now only 
gets the drafts when they are gone. 


His characteristically curt answer, offering to wait on the Queen, 
and furnish her verbally with sucli explanations as she may desire, 
when he ‘ gets down to Broadlands for a few days on Saturday 
next,’ can hardly have much mended matters ; and in the following 
year we meet with a rather tart triangular expression of opinion, 
in which the prime minister, Lord John Russell, asserts his claim 
to seé something of the 28,000 despatches that annually leave 
the foreign office before they go to the Queen ; she in her turn only 
requiring that ‘she should not be pressed for an answer in a few 
minutes, as is now done sometimes.’ When, in circumstances to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail, as they are not set forth 
at length in these volumes, Lord Palmerston resigned in December 
1851 (doubtless the editors have warrant for their statement that 
‘the Queen had contemplated dismissing him herself, but naturally 
shrank from using the power of the crown’) the Queen took the 
opportunity of the transfer of the seals of the foreign secretary- 
ship to Lord Granville to suggest that ‘a regular programme’ as 
to the chief questions of our foreign policy should be drawn up by 
him, and, after revision by the prime minister, submitted to her. 


This would then serve as a safe guide for Lord Granville, and 
enable the Queen as well as the cabinet to see that the policy, as in future 
to be conducted, will be in conformity with the principles laid down and 
approved, 


Lord John’s unconcealed dislike of binding engagements and Lord 
Granville’s early mastery of the diplomatic art of not saying too 
much turned the flank of this ingenuous proposal. But though 
the Queen had worsted Palmerston she found it not the less neces- 
sary to assert the locus standi of the crown against subsequent 
foreign secretaries. In December 1852 Lord Malmesbury failed 
to apprise her, before it had been signed, of the secret protocol of 
the representatives of the four great powers recognising Louis 
Napoleon as emperor. Curiously enough she perceived, and Lord 
Malmesbury did not, the impropriety of submitting to her direct 
the emperor’s inquiry as to whether a marriage between him and 
Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe would meet with any objections 
on the part of the Queen or of the princess’s family. Soon after- 
wards she was most certainly within her customary as well as 
her constitutional rights in criticising the composition of Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry, and she successfully objected to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bernal Osborne as under-secretary for foreign affairs, 
not foreseeing that at a later date he would (under the inspiration 
of his relative Professor Max Miller) deliver one of the most 
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authentic statements of the facts of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
to which the’ house of commons ever lent its ear. When the 
war with Russia loomed large on the horizon the Queen was 
justified by the fact that an official as well as a confidential letter 
had been addressed to her by the king of Prussia in replying to 
him at length. Whether or not she took too much upon herself in 
the reproof which she administered to him on the occasion of the 
recall of Bunsen, and the dismissal of those ministers whom 
Manteuffel sacrificed to the policy of neutrality and the advice of 
Bismarck, is a question of international rather than constitutional 
relations. An appeal might lie to yet another range of considera- 
tions in connexion with her request, about the same time, to Lord 
Aberdeen ‘not to undertake the ungrateful and injurious task of 
vindicating the emperor of Russia from any of the exaggerated 
charges brought against him and his policy at a time when there 
is enough in it to make us fight with all our might against it.’ 
Perhaps the most signal tribute paid by her to the wholly disin- 
terested candour of his advice was her acceptance of it on the 
nice constitutional question whether she shall use or waive the 
dormant power of refusing to Lord Derby in 1858 the dissolution 
advised by him in the case of an adverse majority. 

But during the whole of Lord Aberdeen’s own troubled adminis- 
tration the Queen, or the Prince, or the one on behalf of the other, 
took an active part in the settlement of divers administrative ques- 
tions, and even when she gave way to the representations of her 
minister did so with clearly expressed reluctance. She accepted 
‘not without considerable misgivings’ the principle of competitive 
examinations for the public service adopted in 1854 by Mr. 
Gladstone; and some years later, in 1858, when the commons had 
rejected the lords’ amendments of a measure founded on the same 
principle, she raised a very serious protest against the supposition 
‘that the sovereign is no longer the source of all appointments 
under the crown, but that these appointments are the property 
of individuals under a parliamentary title.’ Her views on the 
direction of military education are very precise and distinct; but 
she significantly states that she would be content if the Prince 
were to take part in a confidential discussion of the subject. The 
letter on the Victoria cross, which so enduringly perpetuates her 
deep interest in all the memorable later campaigns of her reign, 
is, on the other hand, quite her own, though its suggestion that 
those honoured with the distinction should be known as B.V.C.’s 
(bearers of the Victoria cross) was not carried out. She took no less 
interest in the affairs of the navy than in those of the army; and 
on the reduction of the latter after the peace of 1856 ‘ naturally,’ 
as she writes, ‘turned her attention to the state of our naval 
preparations and force.’ There can be no doubt that her anxious 
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remonstrances on the subject of the national defences, which were 
renewed when the exigencies of the Indian Mutiny had depleted 
our military resources at home,-had a very far-reaching effect on 
the course of British politics, although the reappointment in July 
1859, without her cognisance, of the committee on the organisation 
of the military departments, first appointed by Lord Derby’s 
government, led to a royal protest, which Lord Palmerston 
answered by a singularly elementary exposition of the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility. 

Her interest in Indian affairs was always specially marked, not 
only in such matters as the treatment of dispossessed native princes, 
to a generous consideration of whose interests she was naturally 
inclined by her monarchical sympathies, but on questions of great 
historic significance, such as her proclamation to her Indian sub- 
jects on her assumption of imperial authority over them, which was 
modified in a passage of supreme importance in accordance with her 
wish. In the matter of the Indian army, on the other hand, and 
the Queen’s apprehensions of being placed ‘in a powerless position ’ 
towards a force organised under different conditions from those of 
the army of the crown, she yielded so far as the conduct of proceed- 
ings went to the very firm attitude of Lord Derby ; but she could not 
refrain from admonishing General Peel ‘stoutly to defend,’ when 
the question came before the cabinet, ‘the interests of the crown 
and the British army.’ Finally, during the administration formed 
by Lord Palmerston in 1859, in which Lord John (afterwards Ear!) 
Russell held the seals of foreign secretary, Queen Victoria’s desire 
to assert the influence of the crown in matters of foreign policy 
was inevitably intensified by his interventional efforts and the 
encouragement accorded to them by his chief. ‘The Queen has so 
often expressed her views that she is almost reluctant to reiterate 
them.’ There can be no doubt that the action of the foreign 
secretary in Italian affairs, based on the twofold conclusion that, 
‘according to the doctrines of the Revolution of 1688, all power 
held by sovereigns may be forfeited by misconduct, and each nation 
is the judge of its own conduct,’ and fortified by the opinion of 
Lord Palmerston that ‘England is entitled to give any advice 
which she may think useful’ upon matters bearing ‘ on the balance 
of power, or on probabilities of peace or war,’ conflicted with the 
Queen’s avowed desire that England should not be ‘ dragged step 
by step into the position of a party to the Italian strife.’ Thus 
her protests, which may occasionally, as in the case of the pro- 
posed ‘renewal’ of the guarantee of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy in 1861, be described as expusures, form an accom- 
paniment to a very singular chapter of British diplomatic history 
which has an immediate bearing upon the history of the relations 
in this country between the crown and its responsible ministers. 
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In other matters falling directly within the province of the 
crown, or generally allowed to be included in the sphere of its 
ordinary influence, Queen Victoria was not less vigilant. Little is 
said in these volumes of her interest in church affairs, though it is 
difficult to imagine that at any time of her life she needed the 
advice administered to her by her uncle on more than one occasion 
to show herself ‘attached to the English protestant church as it 
exists in the state,’ or was likely to turn a deaf ear, in regard 
to England any more than to Scotland, to the counsel offered by 
Peel at a later date (in view of the imminent disruption), that no 
countenance should be given to demands implying establishment of 
an ecclesiastical domination independent of all control. As to Eng- 
lish church preferments, the time may not have come for permitting 
many glances behind scenes so august, but it is interesting to find 
the Queen inquiring, on the occasion of the proposal to offer the 
deanery of Canterbury to a learned theologian whose opinions had 
by that time most unmistakably broadened, whether he was a 
‘very low churchman,’ as she and Lord Palmerston had only 
recently agreed that ‘it would be advisable to choose those who 
were of moderate opinions—not leaning too much to either side.’ 
Another curious incident in connexion with church preferments 
to be found in these letters is Sir Robert Peel’s (or, more properly, 
Archbishop Howley’s) suggestion, in 1845, that Frederick Denison 
Maurice should contingently be appointed to the deanery of 
Lincoln, which ‘ would be very gratifying to the king of Prussia.’ 
Beyond a doubt this excellent idea must have been Bunsen’s. 
Behind and beyond the Queen’s views and preferences in church 
matters lay her deep religious convictions, to which, as to all other 
convictions cherished by her, she was resolved to give the effect 
which her position as sovereign enabled her to ensure to them. 
The present editors may be right in their remark that the Queen’s 
character was based on ‘the two qualities most characteristic of 
British middle-class life—common sense and family affection ’—but 
she added to these a moral courage by which those invaluable 
qualities are not invariably accompanied. It was thus that, with 
her husband’s aid, she purified the atmosphere around themselves 
and fearlessly asserted the rule of ‘that damned morality’ which, 
in the opinion of Lord Melbourne, was destined to ‘undo us all.’ 
Yet there was not a trace of the puritan in the Queen, and these 
Letters abound in illustrations of her aversion from many of the 
unfailing marks of puritan thought and feeling, such as Sab- 
batarianism, a fondness for days of national humiliation, and 
the like. Indeed, as these letters make one more familiar with her 
ways of thought, as well as of feeling, one recognises her mental 
affinity with ber Palatine ancestry in respect of the philosophy of 
religion and life as well as of the ends of political government. 

I have allowed myself to be carried to some length in seeking to 
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indicate what seems to me, after all, the most notable feature of 
these Letters—the indications which they afford of Queen Victoria’s 
interest and, it may without hesitation be said, personal share in 
the government of her country. But the task of the editors of 
these Letters was by no means confined to bringing out, by a 
judicious selection from her correspondence, the close relations 
between herself and the public life of the nation during what, it must 
be remembered, amounted to little more than a third of her reign. 
It was decided—and there can be little doubt that the decision was 
wise—to include in the present publication a large selection of the 
more intimate letters which form a sort’ of running comment upon 
the public as well as upon the private events and transactions of 
the earlier portion of this period in particular. To begin with, we 
have what seems to constitute the main part of the Queen’s corre- 
spondence with her uncle Leopold, king of the Belgians, which not 
only exhibits the perfect openness of the Queen’s own nature, but 
also proves its power of calling forth a hardly less frank response 
from a correspondent whose personality was much more complex 
than her own. Presented as a separate and, so far as possible, 
complete series, these letters would in this way challenge compari- 
son with any ‘other exchange of confidences between two royal 
personages; if less picturesque than the letters of Elizabeth, 
duchess of Orleans, to her favourite aunt, those of King Leopold to 
his best beloved niece more closely intermix public and private 
comments and reminiscences, and, if less delightfully touched with 
humour, they are frequently pointed with genuine, if at times rather 
cynical, wit. And towards the niece whom he had known and pro- 
tected as a ‘ poor little fatherless child’ against disheartening cold- 
ness, and perhaps against selfish designs, his heart went out in full 
sympathy; and whether the advice he bestowed on her was good 
or the reverse it was always dictated by true affection —sometimes, 
may be, seasoned with that element of jealousy which is so often 
joined with love. Thus it may be said that the key-note of Queen 
Victoria’s personal history is struck, and the secret of her unique 
influence over generations of her subjects of all classes is disclosed, 
by some very simple words addressed to her by King Leopold in 
one of those moments when his whole nature seemed stirred by his 
affection for her. ‘The heart and not the head,’ he wrote, ‘is the 
safest guide in positions like yours,’ adding, as if to guard himself 
against the appearance of having merely offered his niece a shrewd 
bit of worldly advice, ‘and this not only for this very short and 
worldly life, but for that which we must hope for hereafter.’ 

King Leopold, the general tone of whose letters in these volumes 
is that of a disillusioned rather than a disappointed man—for, not- 
withstanding what the editors say about the romantic course of his 
disposition, it may be doubted whether Greece had really been the 
Mont Saint-Jean of his aspirations—was not, and could not have 
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at any time been, an advocate of mere impulsiveness. Indeed, as 
one or two pathetic references in this book show—which go some 
little way towards making amends for an episode in his life which 
unfortunately it is impossible to blot out—he was well aware how 
serious a drawback an inborn tempestuousness of disposition had 
proved even to so noble a nature as his first wife. But in Queen 
Victoria a generous disposition, in part inherited from a father of 
curiously sanguine temperament—for it is thus I make bold to 
translate the ‘sympathy for socialistic theories’ attributed to the 
duke of Kent—was united to a reasonableness far more common 
to the members of the house of Hanover than has been sometimes 
assumed. To the late Queen the supreme importance of remaining 
‘true to her own self’ had been brought home by the early days of 
trial to which she had been subjected, in King Leopold’s words, as 
‘a white little slavey, kept in England for the pleasure of the 
court, who never bought you, as 1 am not aware of their having 
gone to any expense on that head ;’ although, it must be allowed, 
the simplicity of her early life compensated, as time was to show, 
for its dulness and for the narrowness of its circumstances. If, 
by the way, these circumstances are here correctly described—and 
the Queen herself states that she ‘never had a room to herself till 
she was nearly grown up, always slept in her mother’s room till 
she came to the throne,’ and at Claremont and the sea-side ‘ sat 
and took her lessons in her governess’s bedroom ’—it is not very 
easy to understand how for years King Leopold ‘contributed 
between three and four thousand a year to his niece’s education 
and for necessary holidays by the sea.’ Not that the princess’s 
education was neglected; of that care was taken by the incompar- 
able Louise (afterwards baroness von) Lehzen, who remained a 
fixture at court, even for some little time after the Queen’s marriage, 
and then withdrew to Germany for the rest of her life. I cannot help 
expressing the opinion that Baron Stockmar’s remarks to Lord 
Melbourne, which may have prepared the way for that withdrawal, 
are one of the few passages in these volumes which might have been 
advantageously omitted (not for the sake of the baroness). But the 
range of the princess’s education cannot have been wide either before 
or after her mother had sought episcopal advice on the subject ; 
though King Leopold had three years before the Queen’s accession 
to the throne recommended a ‘special period’ for historical read- 
ing, the student preferred on the whole to stick to Russell’s 
Modern Europe, ‘ which is very interesting,’ and to the compilation 
of tables of kings and queens, especially of England, ‘as the 
history of my own country is one of my first duties.’ The private 
tutor proper came on the scene rather too late in the person of 
Baron Stockmar, whom King Leopold guaranteed as ‘a living 
dictionary of all matters, scientific and political, that happened 
these thirteen years, which to you is of the greatest importance, 
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because you must study the political history of at least the last 
thirty-seven years more particularly.’ For the Mentor was soon 
followed by a Telemachus, who exemplified with unprecedented 
success the educative influence of an instructor never tired of being 
himself a learner. And during the three years previous to that 
date the young sovereign had been guided by the faithful counsel 
of a British statesman whose lasting honour it is to have initiated 
her into the duties of her royal office after such a fashion that at 
the close of her reign she might have said, as she said at its 
opening, that it was to her ‘the greatest pleasure to do her duty 
for her country and her people.’ 

Lord Melbourne’s place in our political history may perhaps 
not be regarded as definitively established, and, in view of the twofold 
fact that he was a statesman of a transition age and that he sought 
to efface rather than emphasise his direct action upon it, a nicely 
true estimate of the value of his political action is hardly to be 
expected. The significance of the service which he rendered to 
the country by guiding the conduct of the Queen during the earliest 
years of her reign it would, on the other hand, be difficult to 
exaggerate. From the memorable night of her accession to the 
date, two years later, of his first resignation, and, without inter- 
ruption, to the date of his final parting from her as the head of her 
government, in 1841, the prime minister was merged in the 
affectionate, it may truly be said the paternal, friend. The rela- 
tion was unique; for his activities were for a time as it were 
largely transferred from Downing Street to Windsor Castle, whence 
‘the Queen’s government had to be carried on.’ It was, of course, 
a quite incidental consequence of this relation, in conjunction with 
the traditions of the political ideas pursued by her father, that the 
young Queen should have for some time steadily adhered to the 
whigs and distrusted the tories. ‘ Nothing will please the tories,’ 
she writes late in 1839, when the certainly thorny question of her 
declaration of her intended marriage was under consideration ; ‘ the 
tories really are very astonishing. .. . The whigs are the only safe 
and loyal people, and the radicals will also rally round their Queen 
to protect her from the tories,’ she writes a few weeks later under 
the influence of the discussions in connexion with the same event, 
which a better management on the part of her own ‘ friends’ might 
probably have conducted to a more successful issue. Lord Mel- 
bourne’s measures or action as a politician the present is however 
not an occasion for criticising; they stand quite outside the 
services which he rendered to the Queen, and indirectly to the 
country, by the. guidance which he gave to her in a position in 
which it was impossible to dissociate the friend from the minister. 
None the less must it be asserted that he was mistaken in con- 
tinuing the advice when the two relations were no longer combined. 
His first resignation, in May 1839, had for its direct consequence 
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the bedchamber difficulty, to the intricacies of which it would, 
I think, prove unfruitful to seize the present or perhaps any other 
opportunity of recurring, inasmuch as we have the Queen’s candid 
confession later in her life that perhaps she might have acted 
differently in the light of ampler experience. But Lord Melbourne’s 
advice in the matter—which the Queen was justified in seeking, 
but which should have been given with the utmost caution—was 
inconsistent with itself, and was further weakened by his resort to 
the whig practice (which I am aware is constitutionally arguable) 
of referring such a question to the decision of the cabinet. It 
cannot be denied that the behaviour in this matter of Sir Robert 
Peel, whatever may have been the deficiencies of his manner, was, 
to use a covering phrase, absolutely correct. The circumstance 
that the Queen, shortly before her marriage, declined to admit 
Prince Albert’s contention that he ought to be allowed to appoint 
his own private secretary has of course nothing to do with the 
earlier transaction. 

Soon after Lord Melbourne’s second resignation (in 1841), 
although there is not the remotest doubt but that he did his best 
to ease the way of his successor, and although nothing could have 
done more honour to him than the spirit of the letter of 3 September 
in which he undertook ‘to devote himself to giving her Majesty 
such advice as might be suitable to her with the sole view of pro- 
moting her public interests and private interests,’ the inevitable 
happened. Baron Stockmar interviewed Lord Melbourne in order 
to remind him to advise the Queen, so soon as she had recovered from 
her confinement, to cease all communications to him on political 
subjects. The recommendation (which there is no reason what- 
ever for supposing to have been inspired) must have been unpalat- 
able—Stockmar, as he tells us in speaking of these times, could not 
help rendering himself ‘ odious ’—but it was certainly good. How 
was it taken? Lord Melbourne certainly did not put an end to his 
correspondence with the Queen on political subjects for some time 
to come, and instances of direct advice are traceable down to near 
the end of the first volume of these Letters. But, so far as this 
evidence goes, his political commentary certainly seems to have 
slackened in energy as well as diminished in quantity, though such 
remarks as that which in January 1848 describes Ireland as not 
having ‘very much to complain of,’ albeit ‘her advocates are 
very loud in their outcry,’ can hardly have failed of their effect. 
In the latter part of 1844 there is a significant remark that Lord 
Melbourne has thought her Majesty’s silence ‘rather long ;’ and a 
year later, on the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, which ultimately 
led to the formation of a whig government under Lord John 
Russell, the Queen hoped that Lord Melbourne would not withhold 
from her new government his advice, which ‘ would be so valuable 
to her.’ ‘ We considered it,’ remarks the Prince in a memorandum, 
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‘necessary to write to him, in consideration of the confidential 
position which he formerly enjoyed.’ Such changes are the very 
essence of the bitterness of political life; and, though Lord Mel- 
bourne was the last man to ignore the certainty of their occurrence, 
it is to be regretted that in his own case he should not have met 
the necessity more promptly. When he lay dying in 1848, the 
Queen loyally recalled ‘how good and kind he was, as it brings 
back so many recollections to my mind, though, God knows! 
f never wish that time back again.’ 

In 1841 the crisis which in the previous year the Queen had so 
vehemently deprecated in a letter of 26 September now identified 
as hers, though formerly supposed to have been addressed by Lord 
Melbourne to Lord John Russell, actually took place; and parlia- 
ment having been dissolved, notwithstanding Lord Brougham’s 
grandiloquent protest, the new house of commons was returned 
with a large tory majority—‘a majority against her of nearly one 
hundred votes,’ wrote the Queen as late as 1846—and Sir Robert 
Peel became prime minister. The personal géne caused by his 
coldness of manner, which had at first increased the Queen’s 
prejudice against him, soon gave way before her recognition of 
the uprightness of his character; and there can be no doubt but 
that from the first an intellectual sympathy existed between Peel 
and the Prince, between whose natures there were indeed certain 
unmistakable points of resemblance. The narrative, by the Prince, 
of their interview on 1 April 1846, shortly before Peel’s final 
declaration against the corn laws, is curiously characteristic of 
both men. In the great struggle itself Peel had. the Queen’s cordial 
goodwill (although his parting tribute to Cobden, which may con- 
ceivably not have been wholly without an arriére-pensée, was more 
than she could away with); and when, in consequence of the 
conservative split, Lord John assumed office the metamorphosis 
in the Queen’s feelings had been accomplished. 


Yesterday (she writes to King Leopold) was a very hard day for 
me. I had to part with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, who are 
irreparable losses to us and the country; they were both so much over- 
come that it quite overset me, and we have in them two devoted friends. 
We felt so safe with them. Never during the five years that they were 
with me did they ever recommend a person or a thing which was not for 
my or the country’s best, and never for the party’s advantage only; and 
the contrast now is very striking ; there is much less respect and much 
less high and pure feeling. 


Her first impression of Lord Aberdeen as foreign secretary 
seems hardly to have been favourable; but in this case too her 
instinctive perception of what ‘was of the selfsame metal’ as her 
own had served her well. Later, at the time when Lord Aberdeen 
in his turn was charged by her, in circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, with the task of forming a government, she gave him 
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her firm support, and sharply rebuked the outgoing minister, Lord 
Derby, for impeding the progress of his successor. Throughout 
the troublous vicissitudes of Lord Aberdeen’s coalition ministry, 
when he had so much ground for complaining of want of confidence 
where he had a right to look for it, he was never left in the lurch 
by the Crown. In return nothing could have been more high- 
minded or more like himself than the conduct of Lord Aberdeen 
himself on the formation of Lord Palmerston’s ‘efficiency’ 
ministry during the course of the war, when, though declining to 
join the new government himself, he was successful in his efforts 
to induce his Peelite friends to join it. This, wrote the Queen, 
‘is entirely Aberdeen’s doing, and very patriotic and handsome of 
him.’ ’ 

Unfortunately, as we learn from a note of the editors to their 
Preface, a number of volumes containing the Queen’s letters to 
Lord John Russell came into their hands too late to be made use 
of for the present publication. It is to be hoped that sooner or 
later they may be given to the world, so as to make clearer the 
Queen’s view of the part played by the whig leader in the trans- 
actions of the period to which we have been referring and in those 
of the summer of 1859. Her view of his qualifications as foreign 
secretary is clear enough from the statement that he had ‘ decidedly 
failed’ in that capacity contained in the Prince Consort’s memo- 
randum dated 2 February 1855. Scarcely had he, in June 1859, 
returned to the foreign office, to which in the course of the 
singular negotiations that preceded the formation of Lord Palmers- 
ton’s government he had laid claim ‘in a manner which rendered it 
impossible for Lord Palmerston to decline to submit his name to 
her Majesty for that post,’ than his difficulties with the Queen on 
Italian policy began. They were in a sense irreconcilable, all the 
more so that in the substance of his action Lord John had Lord 
Palmerston at his back; and the expression of them was sometimes 
sharp. On the other hand the open-mindedness of Lord John, 
which showed itself, unless I mistake, in his treatment of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question (which the Queen always had closely 
at heart), and his remarkable candour of speech, could not fail to 
conciliate a certain kind of confidence, such as Lord Palmerston 
could at no time command from her, and such as Lord Derby 
perhaps never quite had time to acquire. 

The older members of the royal family flit across these pages 
like shadows of a remoter past. There is good Queen Adelaide, 
with her old-fashioned courtesies and qualms, which latter do not 
prevent her from taking a kindly interest in Mrs. Jordan’s children, 
while the former include a benediction on the occasion of ‘ our 
beloved late king’s anxious wishes to see Wellington and Peel 
again at the head of the administration’ being now fulfilled. Of 
the duchess of Kent the last mention is infinitely the most touch- 
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ing—the daughter’s lament for the loss of a mother whose heart 
at least was never estranged from her. Among the Queen’s uncles 
we have the dukes of Sussex and Cambridge (the latter a prince of 
statesmanlike mind), both of whom willingly allowed the Queen’s 
young husband to take precedence over them, and the fierce one 
‘ with the moustaches,’ who steadily refused this concession to the 
last. Of the Prince for whom such a refusal as this would of itself 
have justified the Queen’s successful persistency in securing the 
only appropriate legal position her Letters are of course full; but 
the editors have shown great tact in not giving his figure the 
overshadowing pre-eminence which his wife would beyond a doubt 
have wished it to command. ‘I am every day more convinced,’ 
she wrote to King Leopold in 1852, ‘ that we women, if we are to 
be good women, feminine and amiable and domestic, are not fitted to 
reign;’ and this was most certainly her belief, so that it was in 
a sense ‘contre gré that she drove herself to the work which’ her 
position entailed. The Prince taught her much; and her loving 
heart from the first recognised the truth, which is nowhere so 
clearly demonstrated as in the Memoirs of his generous-minded 
brother, Duke Ernest, that he had sacrificed much ‘in order to obtain 
a position which was made bitter to him in every conceivable way.’ 
But these things had been brought home to the consciousness of 
the Queen’s subjects in some measure before his premature death, 
and very fully afterwards. What these Letters show is that, while 
her affectionate endeavours were at no time wanting to secure him 
the recognition that was his due, they thought alike on many of 
those matters as to which his influence is even now sometimes 
supposed to have moulded her ideas, above all on the question 
of the authority of the crown. And they also show that the 
assistance was mutual, and that, in justice to the memory of both, 
the acknowledgment ought to be divided. Nor is this, if true, 
applicable only to that period of Queen Victoria’s biography which 
closes with her bereavement. The historian of the years which 
were to follow before Queen Victoria’s death was mourned as that 
of no English sovereign has been before should not forget the words 
which she wrote a few days after the death of her husband : 


If I must live on (and I will do nothing to make me worse than 
I am) it is henceforth for our poor fatherless children—for my unhappy 
country, which lost a// in losing him—and in only doing what I know 
and feel he would wish, for he is near me—his spirit will guide and 
inspire me! 


She kept her vow. 


It is as an invaluable collection of biographical materials, in 
which the public interests of Queen Victoria’s life predominate over 
the private, without in any sense extinguishing them, that I have 
ventured to treat these volumes. Inasmuch as they must hence- 
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forth form an enduring part of the historical literature of the 
Victorian age, a word should be added as to the success with 
which, from the point of view of the historical student, the editors 
have arranged these materials and rendered them serviceable for 
future use. The introductions to the successive chapters of this 
work, following one another year by year from the Queen’s acces- 
sion onwards, are concise ‘ orientations,’ which, apart from a very 
few excursions into debatable ground, contain little or nothing 
objectionable. The exceptions in question are chiefly in the early 
pages of the first volume. In view of the importance of the house 
of Weimar in the history of the Thirty Years’ War the remark 
seems strange that ‘the Ernestine princes . .. had deprived 
themselves of the opportunity of exercising any predominant 
influence, or pursuing any independent policy in German affairs.’ 
If, in accordance with certain early aspirations, the house of 
Weimar had been invited to play the part in our dynastic history 
which was actually allotted to the house of Coburg, it is notwith- 
standing quite possible that a vigilant section of the British public 
might have suspected its representative of the popish tendencies 
which it imputed to Prince Albert, for such suspicions are fabri- 
cated en gros. Again, it seems cruel to the memory of Carl 
August as a politician, though perhaps flattering to his general 
enlightenment, to affect that ‘nowhere in Germany were the 
advantages of the division into numerous small states so clearly 
seen, and the disadvantages so little felt,’ asat Weimar. On p. 2 of 
vol. ii. it is suggested, rather innocently, one would say, that the 
friendly reception of the emperor Nicholas in 1844, both by the 
court and by the earl of Aberdeen, the foreign secretary, induced 
the emperor in 1853 to think that he could calculate on the sup- 
port of England, under Aberdeen, then premier, in a scheme for 
the partition of Turkey. Aberdeen was a Scotchman after all, 
and Nicholas no mere builder of castles in the air. The notes 
appended to the text of these volumes in general avoid statements 
which are superfluous (such as the identification of Madame de 
Sévigné), but they might perhaps be augmented in future editions 
by a few useful personalia. On the whole it is most satisfactory 
to find that so careful an attention has been bestowed upon the 
minutiae of the first edition of a book which will sooner or later 
be in everybody’s hands.‘ 


A. W. Warp. 


* Vol. i. p. 56, ‘ Christino’ should be ‘ Christinos ;’ ibid. p. 137, ‘ bureaucratic’ 
should be ‘ bureaucratie;’ vol. ii. p. 27, for ‘aggrandise Russia’ read ‘ aggrandise 
Prussia ;’ p. 307, note, for ‘ Stadthalter” ‘ Statthalter.’ ‘Die Prinzessin Taum’ 
(vol. i. p. 357) and ‘ Le Filibustive’ (vol. iii. p. 522) can hardly be right. The 
‘central power ’ (vol. ii. p. 299, note) will remain obscure to many readers, especially 
if printed without capitals. 





Notes and Documents 


The Dates of Henry 11s Charters. 


Tue fact that the charters of the kings of England from the 
Norman Conquest to the accession of Richard I are normally 
devoid of any date of year is well known. The date of place, 
indeed, combined with the list of witnesses, may often fix the time 
of issue within probable and definite limits; but until we are in 
the possession of a full calendar of the documents of the period, 
such as Jaffé and Boehmer and their redactors have compiled for 
those of the popes and emperors, a large proportion of these 
important materials for history must remain in disorder. Robert 
William Eyton’s Court, Household, and Itinerary of King Henry IT 
(1878) was an admirable pioneer work, but, like all pioneer works, 
it is rather a model of what can be done and of the way of doing 
it than a final settlement of the facts. The most recent investiga- 
tion into the chronology of Henry’s charters is that of the illus- 
trious scholar M. Léopold Delisle, to whom for more than half a 
century all students of manuscripts and most students of medieval 
history are under immeasurable obligations. The results of his 
inquiry have appeared in two articles published in the Bibliothéque 
de U'Ecole des Chartes,' in which he has attempted to establish a 
fixed division between two periods in the king’s reign. This 
division he holds to be marked by the appearance of the formula 
Dei gratia in the royal title. The suggestion itself, M. Delisle 
admits, is not new. It has been agreed, at least in England, since 
the days of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy and Sir Harris Nicolas, that 
the formula is indicative of the latter part of Henry’s reign. 
What is new in M. Delisle’s theory is that the formula was intro- 
duced at a definite date, between 1172 and 1173, and that conse- 
quently any document in which it is not found is earlier than that 
date, and any document in which it appears is later. The theory 
however is deprived of some of its practical value by two limita- 
tions which have to be carefully borne in mind. First, it is only on 


' Vol. lxvii. pp. 361-401 (1906), Ixviii. 272-314 (1907). 
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originals that we can rely in testing the date by the formula. 
Secondly, the rule does not always hold good in respect of charters 
drawn up by persons unconnected with the king’s chancery. 
There are, therefore, three points to be considered—(1) the date 
of change, 1172-1173; (2) the restriction of the rule to originals 
drawn up in the chancery; and (3) the exceptions caused by 
certain documents having been produced elsewhere, what may be 
called irregular originals. 

1. As to the date of the introduction of the grace, M. Delisle’s 
theory has not been controverted on the basis of any original 
charter drawn up in the king’s chancery. Mr. Round has indeed 
published a criticism of M. Delisle’s first paper on the subject,” but 
he has been less concerned with the theory itself than with certain 
inconsistencies in M. Delisle’s presentment of his evidence and 
especially with his application of the hypothesis to the dating of 
documents preserved only in transcripts. It may be admitted 
that M. Delisle weakened his case by quoting transcripts side by 
side with originals, and also that he fell into some errors in 
matters of detail which have not escaped Mr. Round’s vigilance.’ 
Until however an original product of Henry II’s chancery is 
brought to light, bearing the formula Dei gratia, which can be 
proved to be earlier than May 1172, M. Delisle’s theory may be 
said to hold the field. The date before which the change of style 
cannot have been made is arrived at as follows: There is a 
document of Bishop Richard of Coutances, dated in full on the 
6th of the Ides of March 1172, which was confirmed by Henry at 
Caen. In this confirmation the king uses no grace. Now he is 
known to have left England in May, and to have been at or near 
Caen on several days between the 17th and 22nd. On the other hand 
the charter must be earlier than 17 May 1173, on which day one of 
the witnesses, Richard, archdeacon of Poitiers, was elected bishop 
of Winchester.* It may therefore be assigned with confidence to 
May 1172.° The earliest charter which bears the formula of grace 
is a confirmation to the abbey of Fontevrault which was granted 
during Henry’s stay at that place on 23 February 1173.° M. Delisle 


2 Archeological Journal, no. 254 (1907). 

I do not attach the importance that Mr. Round does to his criticism of M. 
Delisle’s observations relative to the charter concerning the bakery of Rouen 
(Calendar of Documents, France, pp. 465 f., no. 1280), because, though I have no 
doubt that Mr. Round is now right in assigning it to the last years of the reign of 
Henry I, in his Calendar he expressed himself in terms which were susceptible of 
two contradictory interpretations. 

4 Bibl. lxvii. 386. 

’ Henry was again in Normandy in the autumn, but there is no evidence connecting 
him with Caen at that time. 

6 Les Formules ‘ Rex Anglorum’ et ‘ Dei gratia Rex Anglorum;’ Lettre a M. J. 
Horace Round, pp. 6 f. (Chantilly: privately printed, 1907). 
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therefore concludes that the formula was introduced at some time 
between May 1172 and February 1173. It may however be urged 
that here at the very opening of the argument he is breaking his 
first rule, for neither of the documents cited is preserved in the 
original. That is true, but the originals existed until the last 
years of the seventeenth century and were transcribed under the 
direction of Gaigniéres, whose fidelity is beyond dispute. A tran- 
script of this sort stands on quite a different footing from copies 
made for business purposes by medieval scribes. However, these 
two limits, May 1172 to February 1173, form only the basis for a 
working hypothesis. If we assume it for a moment we may connect 
the adoption of the new formula either, as M. Delisle hints, with 
Henry’s reconciliation with the church on 21 May 1172 or, accord- 
ing to Mr. Round’s suggestion, with a change of chancellor, though 
this would not occur until after Geoffrey Ridel’s election as bishop 
of Ely in May 1173.’ 

2. With regard to charters preserved only in medieval tran- 
scripts it may be laid down generally that it would not be safe to 
draw any argument from the presence or absence of the formula. 
So soon as the grace became established in the royal style the 
copyists of the charter rolls by force of habit inserted it in tran- 
scripts where it cannot be proved to have been in the original. 
Occasionally they omitted it in cases where we have good reason to 
believe that the original contained it. The same thing may be 
said of copies preserved in chartularies. I venture to think that 
these transcripts are best left out of account in dealing with the 
question of formulae. 

3. Far more interesting is the problem raised by what I have 
called the irregular class of charters. In his second article M.- 
Delisle deals with seventy-two originals* preserved in the Public 
Record Office and in the British Museum. Among these he finds 
only four which do not conform to his rule, and three of them can 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that they were drawn up by 
some member of the religious houses to which the grants they 
contain were made. 

(1) One is a letter of protection for the abbey of Westminster, 
assigned to 1155-1157,° which bears the title Henricus Dei gratia 
rex, &c., in elongated capitals. Now the use of capitals in 
the king’s title is quite foreign to Henry’s chanccry. The 
only other instance known to M. Delisle occurs in a Foucar- 
mont charter, written at Rouen not by a chancery official but 


* In his second paper M. Delisle writes guardedly, ‘ au cours de l’année 1173, peut- 
étre méme & la fin de 1172, ou tout au commencement de 1174, probablement a 
larrivée d’un nouveau chancelier’ (Bibl. Ixviii. 272). 

* He calendars 74, but two of these are not formal royal charters. 

* Probably January 1156; cf. Eyton, p. 15. 


VOL. XXITI.—-NO. LXXXIX. 
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per manum Stephani de Fulgeris scriptoris..° Secondly, the writing 
of the king’s name in full, instead of H. or .H., appears in only 
one other of the seventy-two charters here described. That 
charters were sometimes drawn up, not merely by representatives 
of the religious houses concerned, but actually in those houses 
before the document was submitted for the king’s approval, is 
shown by a charter of which M. Delisle gives a facsimile, and in 
which the text is written in a set book hand and the witnesses’ 
names added in quite a different writing, presenting features of the 
chancery hand of the period.'' It is a peculiarity of such docu- 
ments that they sometimes, following the ecclesiastical pattern, 
include a precise date, such as, Facta est autem ista mea confirmatio 
anno ab incarnatione Domini M’ C° LXII’."” 

(2) A charter to Newhouse abbey, assigned to 1175, begins 
H. rex Anglie, instead of Anglorum, and omits the grace.’* M. 
Delisle points out that, apart from a few changes in the terms of 
the grant, the document is textually copied from one placed between 
1155 and 1164. Both charters, and indeed a third, also for New- 
house,'* bear marks of being written by the same hand: all have 
the irregular Anglie, and all have the unusual Testibus (instead 
of 7.) before the list of witnesses. I may cite a parallel, which 
I owe to the kindness of my'friend the Rev. H. E. Salter, in three 
charters confirming Takeley, in Essex, and other property to the 
monastery of St. Valéry, and now in the possession of the warden 
and fellows of New College, Oxford. Two of them are of Henry I, 
one early and the other late in the reign; the third was granted 
by Henry II between 1162 and 1164: except in the witnesses and 
in matters of orthography they appear to be identical.’® The 
documents begin respectively as follows : 

Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie. 

Henricus Rex Anerie Arcueriscopis Episcopis ABBATIBUS, &c. 

Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie Dux Normannie et Aquitanie, &c. 


A comparison of the orthography leads to the conclusion that the 
third is a copy not of the second but of the first, and this fact 
explains the Dei gratia. The writing of Henricus in full and the 
use of Anglie in place of Anglorum, which are found in all three, 
are perhaps accounted for by the scribe’s acquaintance with the 
usage of the kings of France. The capitals in the second document 
are unmistakably modelled upon the forms of a papal privilege. 
The comparison of the three shows how naturally a copyist deputed 
by his monastery might reproduce the text of what he had before 


1° Round, Calendar, p. 64. 

'! Les Formules, postscript. = Cf. ibid. pp. 7-9. 

18 No. 51, Bibl. lxviii. 288. ' No. 25, ibid. p. 281. 

'S Two of the three certainly bore a seal; in the third the photograph does not 
enable me to form any opinion. 
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him, only adding in the case of Henry II the extension of his 
territorial title."° The reason for such grants simply repeating 
former grants M. Delisle sees in the need which the religious houses 
had for obtaining duplicate or multiple copies of their most im- 
portant title-deeds in the days before the vidimus or inspeximus or 
exemplification had come into existence.’’ 

(3) A charter confirming the privileges of Rochester Cathedral, 
which belongs to a date subsequent to May 1173, presents various 
anomalies.'* The terms of the address are irregular and the 
greeting is unexampled. The document opens without any grace 
but in its course the king twice resumes his royal style, ego H, 
Dei gratia rex Angl., contrary to all usage. If the charter is 
genuine it looks as though a local scribe had taken the ego from a 
French model. In any case no one will attribute it to the royal 
chancery. 

(4) There is a charter to the abbey of Bordesley, issued between 
1155 and 1158, and written in a bold court hand, which contains 
the formula Dei gratia.’® M. Delisle suggests that the scribe may 
by inadvertence have copied the grace from the seal, on which it is 
well known it always appeared. This is possible, but I think we 
must allow a margin of error even in the most strictly regulated 
chancery. If, as may well be the fact, the document belongs to 
January 1155, three months after Henry’s coronation, we need not 
be surprised to find a foreign clerk introducing into it a feature 
with which he was familiar on the continent. Another charter 
which M. Delisle does not include among his irregular specimens 
is one granted at Winchester to Hugh Esturmi, which omits the 
grace and yet clearly belongs to some date not earlier than 1173, 
to which M. Delisle doubtfully assigns it.2? But there is no 
evidence that the king was at Winchester in 1178, and Eyton 
placed the document so late as 1181,’' a date which is favoured by 
the appearance of Hugh of Morwich among the witnesses. But 
another witness is given in the form Gaufrido Ridello Eliensi 
episcopo, and this arouses suspicion of the genuineness of the 
charter, unless electo has accidentally slipped out. But a clerk who 
committed this mistake can hardly be trusted on a point of 
technical correctness. Reematp L. Poo. 


‘6 And in this he had to write Normannie, Aquitanie, &c., instead of Normannorum, 
&c., in order to suit the Anglie with which he started. 

7 Bibl. \xviii. 304-7. '§ No. 53, ibid. pp. 289, 307 f. 

'® No. 11, ibid. pp. 277, 298 f., and facsimile. 

*” No. 70, ibid. p. 295. 21 Eyton, p. 245. 
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Cistercian Scholars at Oxford. 


Rewiey Appey was originally founded in 1281 as a place of study 
at Oxford for Cistercian monks;' but it gradually changed its 
character and became a monastery of the ordinary type, while the 
students of the order appear to have resided unattached until the 
foundation of St. Bernard’s College in 1437. Very little is known 
of their intermediate history, but some light is thrown on it by a 
taxation made on their behalf in 1400. During the great schism 
a chapter-general of the order in England and Wales was held in 
the Monastery of Graces, by the Tower of London, in 1398, under 
the presidency of John, abbot of Boxley, and Herman, abbot of 
Stratford. A pitiful complaint of the scholars at Oxford was 
brought before the chapter by the abbot of Waverley, but, as it 
comprehended’ place and building, persons and their necessaries, 
and books and ornaments, and many other things worthy of cor- 
rection were also presented which could not be passed over, the 
chapter referred the matter to the two presidents and the next 
convocation of the province of Canterbury. They were to inform 
themselves seriously about it, treat with the abbot and convent of 
Rewley, levy a moderate contribution from all abbots of England 
and Wales, and make proper arrangements ; and the chapter pro- 
mised to confirm all that they did. The two abbots reported that 
they had met at Rewley to treat of the matter, and made an agree- 
ment with the abbot and convent super loco honesto ibidem com- 
munibus expensis recdificando sive de novo construendo ; and an order 
for taxation was accordingly made at London on 15 July 1400: 
the sums to be paid to the abbots of Stratford or Woburn as 
collectors, either directly or through the father abbots, one moiety 
at the Purification and the other at Whitsuntide next, and so from 
year to year until the consummation of the work. Medmenham 
was for some reason omitted, but the other houses were taxed as 
follows :— 

Furness, Rievaux, Fountains, 66s. 8d. 

Whalley, Beaulieu, Vale Royal, Tintern, 53s. 4d. 

Quarr, Combermere, Stratford, Buckfast, Wardon, Bordesley, Kirk- 
stead, Revesby, Hailes, Graces, Neath, Margam, Byland, Jervaux, 
Holmeultram, 46s. 8d. 

Waverley, Ford, Louth Park, Kirkstall, Meaux, 40s. 

Whitland, Strata Florida, 36s. 8d. 

Biddlesden, 83s. 4d. 

Garendon, Coggeshall, Thame, Pipewell, Boxley, Merevale, Stanley, 
Combe, Dieulacres, Bindon, Robertsbridge, Croxden, Dunkeswell, 
Conway, Salley, 30s. 

See A. G. Little, ‘Cistercian Students at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century, 

vol. viii. (1893), pp. 83-85. 

2 Exchequer, K.R., Ecclesiastical Documents, 1 (6). 
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Swineshead, Kingswood, Bruerne, Sibton, Stoneleigh, Netley, Rewley, 
Basingwerk, Cwmhir, Dore, Llantarnam, Cymmer, Valle Crucis, 
Newminster, Roche, 26s. 8d. 

3uckland, Cleeve, Strata Marcella, 23s. 4d. 

Buildwas, Woburn, Vaudey, Sawtry, Flaxley, Tiltey, Hilton, 
Newenham, Rufford, 20s. 

Grace Dieu, Calder, 13s. 4d. 


These seventy-four houses therefore contributed the large yearly 
total of 127/. 6s. 8d.; but the foundation of St. Bernard’s College 
proves that little was done. At no time do the English Cistercians 
appear to have shown any real zeal for education. 

R. C. Fow er. 


A Voluntary Subsidy levied by Edward IV in the 
Province of Canterbury, 1462 


Tue first parliament summoned by Edward IV accepted him as 
king of England by hereditary right and attainted his opponents, 
but it granted him no money. The extravagance of the ministers of 
Henry VI had been so loudly complained of, the cry that the king 
should live of his own so often repeated, that Edward, sorely as 
he needed money, dared not ask the commons for a grant. On 
21 December 1461 parliament was prorogued, after the king had 
thanked the commons in a brief speech, and the chancellor had 
announced that certain articles directed against the giving of 
liveries and signs, maintenance, murders, and other crimes had 
been drawn up by the king’s order and proclaimed in Westminster 
Palace, and that it was the king’s intention to visit the different 
parts of his realm to inform himself more fully concerning these 
outrages, and give the injured parties an opportunity to lay their 
bills before him.' In January Edward made a pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, but before the end of that month he was again 
staying at Westminster Palace,’ and the arrest, trial, and execution 
of the earl of Oxford and his son, on the charge of conspiring 
with Queen Margaret, kept him in London during the following 
month. On the last day of February however he left London 
and rode to Ware. From Ware he went to Cambridge, from 
Cambridge to Huntingdon, Peterborough, Stamford, Grantham, 
Newark, and Lincoln, and then back through Southwell and Lich- 
field to Leicester, which he reached at the end of the first week 
of April, and where he remained until early in July.* A passage 
in one of the Paston letters indicates that this royal progress, the 
second which Edward had made since his coronation, was one of 


? Rot. Parl. v. 487. 2 Privy Seals ; Chronicle of John Stone, pp. 84-5. 
3 Privy Seals. 
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the tours for the punishment of crime promised when parliament 
was prorogued;* but it was undoubtedly something else as well, 
for the master of the ordnance, Philip Herveys, who accompanied 
the king, was granted two hundred marks to spend on ‘ certaine 
stuffe and abillementis of werre’ for the journey, and the mystery 
of joiners supplied spears and standards to the value of 361. 10s. 
In fact, it seems to have been Edward's declared intention, when 
he left London, to follow the earl of Warwick, who had just gone 
north, to the Scottish border to meet his enemies; and he made 
that intention his excuse for appealing directly to certain of his 
subjects for the financial aid which parliament had failed to give 
him. <A chronicler of the time states, Circiter festum Sancti 
Mathie dominus rex Edwardus, versus Boream iturus, festum Pasche 
solenniter celebravit Leycestrie, et pretextu resistendi adversariis 
grandes pecuniarum summas per sua privata sigilla a viris spiritu- 
alibus et temporalibus, clericis et servientibus levari fecit.6 To 
prove the truth of this statement we have the well-known letter 
from Edward to Thomas Cooke instructing him to raise money in 
London, which was sent from Stamford on 13 March,’ and another 
letter asking for money sent on the same day to the prior of the 
cathedral church of Worcester;* but it has been left for the 
warrant printed below to reveal to us the fact that Edward 
actually went so far as to send letters to all the archdeacons 


of the province of Canterbury asking them to levy a ‘ voluntary 
subsidy ’ upon the clergy of their jurisdictions. 
Cora L. Scorre.p. 


[Cotton MS., Cleopatra F VI, f. 309.] (6 April 1465.] 
[Sign-manual of Edward IV.] By the King. 

Right trusti and welbeloued, we grete you wele, and where in ye 
secunde yere of our Regne we addressed our lettres vnder our priuee seel 
to th’archidiacon of th’archidiaconry of Ely or to his Official, as we did 
to a[ll]° of ye Province of Canterbury, for a Voluntarie subsidie by his 
policie to be desired of ye Clergie of his jurisd{iction]® and graunted 
vnder suche manere & fourme as more at large was expressed in our 
said lettres: It is soo yt al Archidiacons and Officials of ye said province 
soon after ye said desire kyndely, truely, & thankefully answered vs & 
serued in yat oure entent & pleasur, sauf oonly ye said Archidiacon and 
official of ye said Archidiacon of Ely, whiche as yit haue ansuerd vs of 
no peny of ye said subsidie: How be it as we be credibly enfourmed yt 
ye said Official hath leveed certain sommes of money of ye said clergie 


* Paston Letters (ed. 1904), iv. 36. 

* Warrants for Issues (Exchequer of Receipt), 1 Edw. IV, 27 January and 
27 February. Cf. Issue Roll, Michaelmas, 1 Edw. IV, 25 February. 

6 Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, p. 175. 

7 Ellis, Orig. Letters, Series ii, vol. i. p. 126; Halliwell, Letters of the Kings of 
England, i. 126. 

8 Hist. MSS. Comm., Report 14, App. 8, p. 179. ® Parchment torn. 
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whiche vnto this day he withholdeth, deseruying therfore grete blame 
and rebuke of untrouth, and shewing yt he litil dredeth t’offende God ne 
his souerain Lord, to our grete displeasur, wherfore we wol and charge 
you yt vnder our priuee seel beeing in your warde ye do make oure lettres 
to be directed vnto ye said Official, yeving him straitly in commaundment 
by the same yt he, incontinent vpon ye sight of our said lettres, as he 
entendeth to eschewe oure indignacion, bring to oure Citie of London and 
deliuer to oure trusty and welbeloued Chapellain Maister John Flemmyng,'® 
by endentures therof betwene them to bee made and sealed vndre his 
seal of officialte, ye hole Receipt of ye same subsidie, by his othe straitly 
therupon to be made to our said Chaplein, so that we may vnderstand 
the true somme by him so leveed and paied to our said Chapellain. And 
these oure lettres shal bee youre warant. Yeuen vnder our signet at 
oure Manoir of Sheene the vj day of Aprill the Vth yere of oure Regne. 


The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 


In Mr. Bayne’s very interesting discussion of this subject in the 
last number of the English Historical Review! four main points 
may be said to be in question. (1) Which of the two complete 
documents which describe the proceedings, the English or the 
Italian, is the more trustworthy ? (2) Who was the celebrant at 
the coronation mass? (3) Did the queen withdraw from the 
church at the consecration? (4) Did the queen communicate ? 
On each of these points there seems to be something to be 
said which tends in two cases to strengthen, and in two to weaken 
the ground of Mr. Bayne’s conclusions. 

(1) As to the relative value of the two accounts, Mr. Bayne’s 
careful examination of their character leaves no doubt that he 
is right in preferring that of the anonymous English writer. 
It deals with the proceedings in the church as they would 
appear to a spectator who was not familiar with the corona- 
tion rite, and had no book to guide him. There are one or 
two apparent errors as to the sequence of events, and some 
points are described in a rather confused way, but it may be 
taken as certain that the document records the impressions of one 
who was personally present at the coronation and at the mass 
which followed it. The Italian account of what took place in the 
church on the other hand seems to be made up ‘ from information 
received.’ The writer might have heard for himself, or have been 
told by others, of the tumultuous noise of the acclamation; he 
might have been told that the Epistle and Gospel were read in 


° Flemmyng was one of the chaplains of the household as early as the year 1462. 
See Issue Roll, Michaelmas, 2 Edw. IV, 29 October. On 4 March 1466 he was 
appointed the king’s proctor at the court of Rome. Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, p. 516. 

' Vol. xxii. 650-673. 
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English ; he does not seem to know that they were read in Latin 
also; he might have been told (or may have assumed from what 
he had heard beforehand) that Carew was the celebrant at the 
mass; and he might have been told that the coronation was per- 
formed by Oglethorpe and was generally in accordance with the 
usage prescribed in the Roman Pontifical. From these data he 
seems to have constructed his account, placing the coronation after 
the Epistle (according to the Roman Pontifical, but not according 
to the fact), adding a statement as to Carew’s complaisance in the 
question of the elevation, which was probably matter of common 
report, and amplifying it from gossip or from his own imagina- 
tion.” 

This view of the character of his evidence is strengthened, if 
we consider that he seems, when dealing with what took place in 
Westminster Hall, to speak as an eye-witness. He seems to have 
seen the persons assembled there, though his account of the order 
of the procession is inexact, and he has been misinformed as to the 
identity of particular persons; he seems to have seen the queen’s 
return from the church after her coronation, and he describes with 
some minuteness her ‘reception’ in the Hall before she left it for 
the church.* If the writer was personally present in Westminster 
Hall, he was probably not present during the proceedings in the 
church, and the character of his evidence as to what was done in 
the one place suggests that his evidence as to what was done in 
the other is of much less value. 

(2) The English account makes Oglethorpe the celebrant at 
the mass, and it is at least unlikely that an eye-witness could be 
mistaken on this point. The contrary statement of the Venetian 
report might be disregarded were it not that it seems to be sup- 
ported by the fragmentary document cited as the herald’s report. 
The statement which is there made may, however, be explained, as 
Mr. Bayne explains it, on the hypothesis that Carew began the 
introit of the mass, acting as principal ‘ruler of the choir.’ If he 
were not acting as celebrant he probably would have fulfilled this 
function. Mr. Frere* in accepting as the more probable of the 
two contrary statements that which assigns the part of the 
celebrant to Carew, and not to Oglethorpe, was probably influenced 


2 There seems to be no ground whatever for the suggestion that Carew consented 
to say mass without consecrating the Host, or that any one would have been asked to 
do so. 

’ Mr. Bayne (p. 671, note 92) draws attention to what he supposes to be an error in 
the account of this last matter—the statement that ‘the pax’ was given to the queen, 
and, in the sense in which he takes the phrase, it is no doubt true that the ‘ pax’ 
could not be given in Westminster Hall. What the phrase probably indicates is the 
presentation to the queen, to be kissed by her, of a Gospel-book carried in the pro- 
cession, an act resembling the ‘giving of the pax’ in the service of the mass. 

* The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, p. 11. 
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by the fact that if Carew acted as celebrant there would have been 
no difficulty on the question of elevation. In other words, Mr. 
Frere seems to have assumed that the queen remained in the 
church throughout the mass, and to have inferred, perhaps giving 
more weight than was its due to the Italian account, that there 
was no elevation, and that therefore Oglethorpe was not the 
celebrant. Mr. Bayne, on the other hand, believes that the queen 
did not so remain, and infers that Carew cannot have been the 
celebrant. This brings us to the third point. 

(8) Did the queen withdraw from the church? Mr. Bayne 
thinks that the English account and the herald’s report assert 
that she did. But this view depends upon the meaning attached 
to certain terms which are at least patient of an interpretation 
different from Mr. Bayne’s. The queen was certainly present at 
the offertory, when she made her oblation; she was certainly 
present at the end of the canon, when she kissed the pax. After 
making her offering, the English account says that she ‘retorned 
into her clossett hearing the Consecration of the Mass’; the 
herald’s report says that she ‘ went to her traverse. Mr. Bayne 
supposes that the closet or traverse in question was the traverse in 
St. Edward’s Chapel, which served as a dressing-room, and that 
the queen going there ‘left the chancel of the Abbey and with- 
drew entirely from the service.’ It is no doubt the case that this 
dressing-room is commonly called a traverse in-the coronation 
documents, but this term is of wider application. Any place 
prepared for the queen in the church, with the probable exceptions 
of the throne and of St. Edward’s chair, might be called her 
traverse or closet. She may therefore have gone to the ‘chair of 
estate’ before the throne, where she had sat to hear the sermon, 
or to a traverse at the side of the altar, such as seems to have been 
provided, though probably not used, at Mary’s coronation, and 
such as has been provided and used at many coronations since. 

Further, it is to be noted that both the English account and 
the Herald’s report seem to distinguish between the place to which 
the queen went after offering and that to which she went after the 
mass was ended. The English account which speaks of the one 
place as ber ‘clossett’ says that after the mass she ‘ removed 
behind the high Aulter’; the herald’s report, which in the 
former case speaks of her ‘ traverse,’ says that in the latter case 
she ‘went into Snt Edwards chapelle.’ It does not seem that 
the two places are necessarily the same. 

Again, the English report says that she ‘retorned into her 
clossett hearing the Consecration of the Mass.’ The natural 
interpretation of these words seems to be that she went to her 
‘closet’ and remained there to hear the consecration. But in St. 
Edward’s chapel she could not be said to hear it, either literally or 
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in the sense of being present while it took place. ‘ Hearing,’ if 
that was where she went, must mean ‘on hearing’; that is to say, 
the phrase means that she left the church when the consecration 
began. Mr. Bayne suggests that she departed at or just before ‘the 
preliminary elevation.’ That theory seems incredible. The ‘ pre- 
liminary elevation’ which the Sarum rubric directs was not such 
as to be easily visible or to give a signal for her departure. More- 
over, there would not have been time for her to reach the entrance 
of St. Edward’s chapel while the celebrant was uttering the few 
words which intervened between the ‘preliminary elevation’ and 
the elevation for adoration. Departure at such a moment would 
have been an act so outrageous that it is impossible to believe 
without direct and strong testimony that Elizabeth allowed herself 
to commit it. If it were committed it would certainly have been 
the subject of indignant remark. Mr. Bayne argues from the fact 
that Daniel’s evidence im the process against Elizabeth in 1570 
makes no mention of any irregularity in the mass at her coronation, 
that the celebrant did not omit the elevation ; the silence of Daniel 
is at least as strong an argument against the supposition that 
- Elizabeth left the church after the canon had begun, or indeed at 
any time during the mass. 

If the queen did not withdraw, how is her presence to be 
reconciled with the view that Oglethorpe was the celebrant? It 
seems to me that the natural explanation is to be found in the fact 
that Elizabeth wished to be crowned, and that she wished to be 
crowned in the accustomed way. Any bishop who undertook to 
crown her was in a position to make his own terms as to the 
elevation. Further, Elizabeth must have been aware that her 
action in leaving the church on Christmas Day had given serious 
offence; she was perhaps conscious that it had been hasty and 
inconsiderate, and she may probably have realised that it would be 
unwise to repeat it on an occasion when such action would have 
been much more public and notorious, and the offence it could not 
fail to give would have been greatly intensified. To be crowned as 
queen of England ‘ valait bien une élévation.’ 

(4) Did the queen communicate? On this point there is no 
direct evidence, except in the two contradictory statements of 
De Feria. The silence of the English account is perhaps significant, 
but, as Mr. Bayne points out, the report of Mary’s coronation is 
similarly silent. The inference which Mr. Bayne draws from 
the fact that no mention is made of the queen’s offering of 
bread and wine is somewhat insecure. That offering is not directly 
mentioned, but the statement in the English account and in the 
herald’s report that the queen kissed the paten at her offering 
suggests that it was made. If she made an offering of bread there 
was a clear reason why the paten should have been brought to her. 
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Still even if she did make this offering it does not follow that she 
communicated, and De Feria’'s statements, though they might be 
explained in accordance with the fact of her having communicated, 
if that fact were directly attested, must be held to leave the point 
doubtful. H. A. Winson. 


The Sale of Episcopal Lands during the Civil Wars and 
Commonwealth. 


Amonc the many problems with which the parliamentary party 
found itself confronted during the civil war few were more pressing 
than that of finance—the problem of providing for the necessary 
expenses of the war and of the government. The estates of 
‘delinquents’ were early marked out as a legitimate source of 
revenue, and it was not unnatural that, as the fortunes of the party 
improved, the property of the bishops and the deans and chapters 
should be seized for a similar purpose. 

The records of the sales of the deans and chapters’ lands have 
been collected by Dr. W. A. Shaw and printed in the appendix to 
his History of the English Church. Of the sales of the bishops’ 
lands, on the other hand, Dr. Shaw states that only one incomplete 
account has survived.' This is unfortunately true in the sense 
that no complete balance sheet or summary of sales is forthcoming, 
but the chief information which such an account would provide 
may be obtained from another source. The Close Rolls in the 
Public Record Office contain a series, presumably complete, of the 
indentures relating to these sales from the time of their beginning 
in 1647 to their cessation in 1659.2 By an examination of these 
documents the details of each individual sale and a summary of 
the whole may be obtained. An index locorum relating particularly 
to these sales is among Palmer’s Indices, and gives material assist- 
ance in the somewhat laborious task of extracting from the Rolls 
those which relate to ecclesiastical lands. 


5 The English custom had been that the king received, not (as the kings of France 
continued to receive) in both kinds, but in one kind only, receiving afterwards uncon- 
secrated wine from ‘St. Edward’s chalice’ for purification. It is possible that the 
observance of this usage gave rise to a report that Elizabeth had received sub utraque 
specie, which would be contradicted by persons better informed. Such a contradic- 
tion may have reached De Feria in a form which led him to report that she did not 
receive at all. 

‘ History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and under the Common- 
wealth, ii. 242. The account relating to the Durham bishopric (B.M. ="), which 
Dr. Shaw mentions, is not only incomplete, but also inaccurate. 

* My best thanks are due to Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who drew my attention to the existence of these records. See a note by 
him, ante, vol. xxii. p. 553. 
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Before proceeding to a further account of the sales themselves 
it may be well briefly to trace the steps by which they were 
brought about, and to summarise the parliament’s attitude with 
regard to church property generally. The idea of sequestrating 
ecclesiastical property for one purpose or another, either temporarily 
or permanently, was first suggested before the civil war had broken 
out. As early as 1641 a resolution was passed in the commons to 
the effect that the revenues of the bishops should be devoted to the 
crown and those of the deans and chapters to ‘ good uses,’ and in 
May of that year the tentative scheme, brought forward by a 
member of parliament named Peard,’ for raising 400,000/. involved 
the sacrifice of the deans and chapters’ lands, partly to raise money 
and partly to provide augmentations.‘ In February 1642 a bill 
was introduced by which the twelve bishops who had withdrawn 
from the lords in the previous December were to lose their estates 
and receive instead a yearly salary. This bill however failed to 
pass the lords and was, as Dr. Shaw points out, not the outcome 
of a definite policy but an expedient intended to meet a particular 
case.” In November 1642 the commons decided to devote the 
revenues of the archbishop of Canterbury to the maintenance of the 
king’s two youngest children,® but their attitude as a whole towards 
the bishops and deans, during the early days of the war, was the 
same as their attitude towards ‘delinquents’ generally, and in the 
ordinance of 31 March 1643 ‘for the sequestration of several 
delinquents’ estates’ the bishops and deans were included in that 
category.’ 

By this ordinance the sequestrators were empowered to seize 
the estates and property of the church and ‘ to let, set, and demise 
the same, or any part thereof, as the respective landlord or owner 
thereof may or might have done,’ and the money thus raised and 
collected was to be employed ‘to the use and for the maintaining 
of the army and forces raised by the parliament and such other 
uses as shall be directed by both houses of parliament.’ A reser- 
vation was made in the case of money which had previously been 
devoted to charitable or educational purposes. It is to be observed 
that, down to this date, no actual sales of church property had taken 
place. The revenues only had been seized, and these had been 
applied to one object—the maintenance of the army. In process 
of time however, as the necessities of government became more 

clearly defined, the money derived from this source was devoted to 


* George Peard was member for Barnstaple and an active opponent of the court 
party (see Dict. Nat. Biogr. s.v.) 

* See Shaw, Hist. of the English Church, i. 59. 

5 Ibid. ii. 204. 5 Commons’ Journals, ii. 841. 

* Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, i. 38. The ordinance only extended to those 
persons who had acted in a manner hostile to the parliament. 
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two distinct objects. The first was the maintenance of ‘a preach- 
ing ministry;’ the second was the state revenue. It is not 
necessary to follow the development of this policy in detail, because 
it has already been exhaustively described by Dr. Shaw.’ It is 
enough to say that the outcome of repeated orders and consulta- 
tions was the decision that the first object, the maintenance of a 
ministry, should be supplied by the impropriations and tithes on 
the lands of the bishops and the deans and chapters. 

In the meantime ‘the course of political events, and particularly 
the financial obligations to the Scots, required that some more 
radical methods should be adopted with the rest of the ecclesias- 
tical property. In these circumstances a proposal was brought 
forward in September 1645 that both episcopal and capitular lands 
should be sold, and the proceeds devoted to state purposes.° 
Nothing came of this measure, but a similar proposal, ‘ouching 
episcopal lands only, was brought forward in the following year, 
and on 9 October passed both houses. As this act is really the 
point from which the later enactments in connexion with the sale 
of bishops’ lands took their rise its provisions are of some import- 
ance.” ‘The name and title of archbishops and bishops are 
abolished, and the entire property belonging to the archbishoprics 
and bishoprics is vested in the ‘real and actual possession and 
seisin’ of a body of twenty-four trustees, their heirs and assigns. 
This body was composed of eight aldermen and sixteen citizens of 
London. A survey of the lands was to be carried out by officers 
appointed by the trustees, and a form of oath, to be taken by these 
surveyors, was prescribed. The reservation in the case of lands 
devoted to charitable and educational purposes was again made, 
and the rights of private persons in the lands were safeguarded by 
a clause forbidding the trustees to avoid any lease not exceeding 
a term of three lives or twenty-one years, if contracted prior to 
1 December 1641. 

On 13 October 1646 the bishops’ lands with the grand excise 
were assigned as security for a public loan of 200,000/.,!' and 
about a month later—that is to say, on 16 November—an ordinance 
for the sale of bishops’ lands was passed," appointing contractors 
and treasurers, and laying down the regulations under which the 
sales were to take place. The ordinance especially reserved from 
the seizure of the trustees all parsonages appropriate, tithes, tithes 
appropriate, oblations, obventions, portions of tithes, parsonages, 
vicarages, churches, chapels, advowsons, donatives, nominatives, 
and rights of patronage and presentation. Such were the ordinances 
by which the sales were authorised. Naturally the first question 


* Shaw, Hist. of the English Church, ii. 206-26. ® Ibid. ii. 210. 
 Seobell, Acts and Ordinances, i. 99. " Jbid. i. 101. 
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which arises is what was the precise legal position now occupied by 
the trustees in respect to the episcopal lands, what was their own 
title, and, by consequence, what title were they capable of trans- 
ferring to others ? 

The wording of the ordinances is not wholly free from ambiguity. 
A distinction, of course, had to be made between the property 
which the bishops held of the king and that which they held from 
any other person or by a different title, but there is, 1 think, no 
manner of doubt that with regard to the former the parliament 
intended to invest the trustees with a perfect freehold in the 
premises, with full power to alienate absolutely. The ordinance of 
9 October 1646 authorised them to ‘hold all such the premises as 
are now held of the king, of the king his heirs and successours, as 
of his mannor of East Greenwitch, in fee and common soccage by 
fealty,’ while premises which the bishops had held ‘of any other 
than of the king’ should now be held by the trustees ‘ by the rents 
and other services therefore due and of right accustomed.’ Further, 
t is clear that the trustees gave to the purchaser as full a title as 
they had themselves received. In the indentures they ‘ graunt, 
alien, bargain, and sell’ to the purchaser, his heirs and assigns, 
and a later ordinance of 23 September 1647 decides that buyers 
may have the king’s letters patent of all the premises bought from 
the trustees ‘to be holden of the king as of his manor of East 
Greenwich.’ ** 

One phrase in the ordinance of 9 October 1646 might, indeed, 
seem at first sight to throw some doubt on the completeness of the 
title thus held and transferred by the trustees. They are said to 
‘have, hold, and enjoy the premises, and every of them freed, 
acquitted, and discharged of and from the payment of tithes, as 
fully as the said archbishop and bishop did hold and enjoy, or ought 
to hold and enjoy, the same.’ The title by which the bishops held 
the property of their sees was, of course, peculiar, and if the phrase 
quoted be construed as merely placing the trustee in the same legal 
position as that formerly occupied by the bishops, then their title 
also was peculiar and not complete. That such a construction 
however was not intended by the framers of the measure is made 
sufficiently clear by a comparison between this ordinance and the 
acts of parliament for the abolition of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII. No one would question that in that case a perfect 
freehold in the monastic lands was vested in the crown, and yet a 
similar phrase appears there also. For example, in the act of 
27 Henry VIII, c. 28, it was laid down that the king should ‘ have 
and enjoy’ the monastic property in question ‘in as large and 
ample a manner as the abbots, pryors, &c., now have or ought to 
have the same in the right of their houses.’ In both cases the 


13 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, i. 133. 
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words are obviously intended to convey the fact that it is the full 
extent of ownership enjoyed by the previous possessor which is 
being transferred ; they are not intended to define the rights of the 
new holder, still less to restrict them. For our present purpose 
the important fact is what title the trustees were intended to 
assume, and what they were generally understood to be conveying, 
because the technical legal point, involved in the question of what 
title they actually did possess and convey according to the wording 
of the ordinance of 9 October 1646, sinks into insignificance beside 
the more important fact that the authority from which they derived 
any title at all was itself an unconstitutional authority, whether or 
not this consideration weighed much with the purchasers of church 
land. 

For the succeeding eighteen months ordinances were frequently 
passed either amplifying the regulations or ‘ removing obstructions.’ 
This last expression, which meant generally the facilitation of 
bargains and the improvement of conditions, was no doubt designed 
to encourage people to invest their money in this way. It suggests 
that some difficulty was experienced in finding purchasers, a 
supposition which is borne out by the figures in the appended 
summary of sales as well as by the wording of the later ordinances. 
On 21 November 1648 the lords and commons, in taking into con- 
sideration ‘the many obstructions that have and do daily happen,’ 
remark also upon the necessity of freeing the kingdom from so 
great a.debt,"* and on 28 August 1649 the parliament confesses 
itself as ‘deeply sensible how slowly the bishops’ lands are now 
bought off.’'° In the meantime the parliament had continued to 
borrow money on this security. On 24 July 1648, the lands are 
stated to be engaged altogether for the payment of 800,000/., while 
460,0001. worth of lands are said to have been ‘ sold and contracted 
for.’'® The latter figure is greatly in excess of the truth, as a 
glance at the summary will show. It was no doubt a misstate- 
ment, as more than a year later, on 28 August 1649, the sum 
already ‘ paid and to be paid’ by 15 July in that year is given as 
only 423,766/. 14s. 10d.’ It would probably be impossible to arrive 
at any close comparison between the figure given in this ordinance 
of 28 August 1649 and that ascertained from the Close Rolls, or to 
make use of the former as an exact check upon the latter, because 
there might be included in the computation, given in the ordinance, 
several sales of which the indentures were not actually drawn until 
later, although they were practically concluded. The total product 
of the sales given in the Close Rolls down to 25 July 1649 amounts 
roughly to rather more than 398,000l., or about 25,000/. short of 
the sum given in the ordinance, but by the end of the year, as the 


4 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, i. 181. % Tbid. ii. 86. 
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table will show, the total had reached 468,950/. odd, or about 
40,000/. in excess of that sum. On the whole I think it is per- 
missible to suppose that the indentures to the amount of the balance 
between the 398,000/. and the 423,000. were actually drawn up 
during the months, say, of August and September, and that the 
two accounts tally as nearly as can be expected. 

The ordinance for the sale of deans and chapters’ lands was 
passed on 30 April 1649,'* but, as this review is only concerned 
with the bishops’ lands, it is not necessary to discuss this side of 
ecclesiastical property, particularly as the methods employed in 
either case were very similar and were only carried out by sepa- 
rate committees of trustees, of which the personnel was slightly 
different. 

It will now be necessary to glance very briefly at the second 
object for which ecclesiastical property was being used, for at this 
point the two come into contact. The general policy of the parlia- 
ment towards the supply of the ministry had been gradually 
developing, and on 8 June 1649 the first ordinance for the main- 
tenance of ministers was passed.'® By this all tithes appropriate, 
oblations, pensions, portions of tithes appropriate, offerings, fee 
farm rents, issuing out of tithes belonging to the hierarchy and the 
deans and chapters, were vested in thirteen trustees, headed by Sir 
Henry Holcroft. By a subsequent ordinance of 5 April 1650 ”° all 
the parsonages appropriate, tithes, oblations, pensions, portions of 
tithes appropriate, vicarages, churches, chapels, donatives, and fee 
farm rents issuing out of parsonages, vicarages, and tithes were 
transferred from the trustees for the sale of bishops’ lands and the 
trustees for the sale of capitular lands to the thirteen trustees for 
maintenance under Sir Henry Holcroft. Dr. Shaw speaks of this 
ordinance as abolishing the two former bodies of trustees,' but 
they both continued to exist and administer their trusts until the 
Restoration. The only change which was made was the removal 
of certain classes of property which had formerly been in their 
keeping. This transference seems to have caused some complica- 
tions, for on 16 October 1650,” a further ordinance was passed 
explaining that manors of rectories impropriate, messuages, tene- 
ments, and glebe lands were not affected by the ordinance of 
5 April, and still remained with the former trustees and not with 
Sir Henry Holcroft’s committee. Lastly, on 2 September 1654,” 
owing to the need of further support to the ministry, an ordinance 
was passed to the eftect that all rectories impropriate, appropria- 
tions, tithes appropriate, donatives, oblations, obventions, first- 
fruits, tenths, pensions, and portions of tithes, not exposed for 


'S Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, ii. 16. 19 Tbid. ii. 40. 
-° Tbid. ii. 111. *1 Shaw, Hist. of the English Church, ii. 217. 
*2 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, ii. 134. 3 Tbid. ii. 353. 
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sale by the act of 16 October 1650, should be settled in the posses- 
sion of the trustees for maintenance. 

The foregoing remarks will explain who were the different 
bodies entrusted with the sale of the various classes of ecclesiastical 
property, and the ordinances under which they acted. The appended 
table of figures represents the sales which took place in accordance 
with the acts of 16 November 1646 and 16 October 1650, and 
other subsidiary ordinances. The sums of money shown in the 
table, therefore, are those which accrued from the sales of episcopal 
property other than that reserved for maintenance of ministers. 
They are entirely distinct from the financial affairs of the trustees 
for maintenance and the trustees for the deans and chapters’ lands. 

The total sum of money shown in the table is not an exact 
account of the value of the property disposed of in this way. Three 
reservations must be made. 

In the first place a complication is caused by the system known 
as ‘doubling.’ This system, which is said to have been the inven- 
tion of Dr. Burgess,”* the well-known puritan divine, came into 
vogue at the time when steps were being taken to raise the loan of 
200,000/. authorised by the ordinance of 13 October 1646. Briefly 
stated it meant that those who had previously advanced money or 
goods for the service of the state might, upon a further advance 
equal to the principal, plus the accumulated interest, of the former 
loan, receive security for the whole from the great excise and the 
sales of episcopal lands. To take the example given in the ordi- 
nance, ‘if there be owing to any person 100I. principal, which with 
interest due thereupon for three years past will make 124l., be 
adventuring 1241. more, may be secured for the whole 248i/., as 
aforesaid.’* The scheme proved eminently satisfactory and was 
repeatedly utilised both with regard to the bishops’ lands and those 
of the deans and chapters. The late Mr. S. R. Gardiner stated 
that, by the system of doubling, lenders ‘ were to receive lands equal 
in value to both payments, and would thus obtain payment in land 
for what was coming to be regarded as a bad debt ;’ ** but I venture 
to think that actual payment in land was by no means an integral 
part of the scheme. The proceeds of the sales of ecclesiastical 
property were rather regarded as a fund from which lenders would 
gradually be paid off. This is, I think, borne out by ordinances 
like that of 24 July 1648,” ordering that steps shall be taken to 
pay off the lenders of the first 400,000/., borrowed on security of 
the bishops’ lands, from the funds already collected, and by the 
fact that the ecclesiastical property is always mentioned in the 


*4 Shaw, Hist. of the English Church, ii. 212. 
23 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, i. 102. 
°6 Hist. of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, i. 85. 
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sense of security. At the same time opportunity was given in- 
directly to the lender to receive either part or whole repayment in 
land if he wished to do so. It was stated in the ordinance of 
16 November 1646, and in similar ordinances of later date, that 
any lender who purchased ecclesiastical property might ‘ defalk, or 
retain any mony that shall be due unto him . . . upon every such 
purchase as he or they shall make, if the sum by him lent shall 
not exceed the value of the purchase, or so much thereof as the 
same shall amount unto.’** In the examination of the sales of 
bishops’ lands in the Close Rolls I have not come across any 
instance in which purchasers availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, but a very careful search through each of the indentures 
would be necessary before one would be justified in saying with 
absolute certainty that no such instances exist. 

The second reservation is more definite. Several of the con- 
tractors appointed in connexion with the sales received ecclesias- 
tical land in payment, or part payment, of their salaries, so that 
in the case of their purchases the sum entered as paid would only 
represent the balance between the value of the estate and the 
amount due to them by way of salary. There are only nine 
instances in which this took place, and in those it is not stated for 
what period of service the payment was made. The rate at which 
the contractors were remunerated was twopence in the pound upon 
every sum paid to the treasurers.*® 

The third and last reservation is the unfortunate fact that two 
of the indentures are so much defaced as to render it impossible to 
decipher the amount of the purchase money. 

There is nothing essentially new about the fact of these sales, 
for if the amount of money which accrued from them has hitherto 
been undetermined their existence was a matter of common know- 
ledge. At the same time the study of the proportion in which the 
sales were spread over the intervening years between 1646 and 
1659 naturally suggests a consideration of their relation to the 
political events of the period. 

When the ordinances of October and November 1646 were 
passed, the first civil war was, indeed, virtually over, but the king 
himself was still in the hands of the Scots, and no one could have 
foretold how the constitutional problems of church and state would 
eventually be solved. Now, whatever may have been the views of 
the leaders of the various parties in the parliament and the army 
as to the arrangement at which they hoped to arrive, it was not 
then to their interest to make any understanding with the king 
impossible ; yet this is practically what they proceeded to do. It is 
eloquent of their entire misconception of Charles’s character and 
convictions that at such a moment they should have deliberately 
raised what was certain to prove an almost insuperable barrier to 

28 Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, i. 105. 29 Ibid. i. 103. 
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any peaceful settlement. That they were not unwilling to make 
another attack upon episcopal government by permanently alien- 
ating the bishops’ lands is likely enough, but that they should 
have imagined that such a measure would ever receive sanction 
from Charles shows that they failed to appreciate the point upon 
which the king would at last be found to stand firm. 

For the moment however the rashness of their action was 
only revealed by the refusal of their supporters to follow the lead 
given to them. Even allowing for the necessary delays attendant 
upon the surveys of the lands and other preliminaries the interval 
between the passing of the ordinance and the beginning of the 
sales was too long for the patience of the parliament. An isolated 
indenture, bearing the date of 5 July 1647, is the first sale recorded, 
and there were one or two in August, but the bulk of the sales did 
begin until September, and by the end of the year numbered only 
sixty. No particular advantages had been at first held out to 
intending buyers. The value of all land must have been con- 
siderably depreciated, but the contractors had been instructed by 
the ordinance of 16 November 1646 that the demesne lands in 
possession should not be sold under ten years’ purchase of the full 
value at which they were in 1641. In view however of the un- 
satisfactory manner in which the sales were proceeding it was 
found necessary to make some improvements in the conditions, and 
on 2 December 1647 it was ordained that the contractors might 
sell ecclesiastical property ‘at such rates and prices as they shali 
conceive most conducing to the advantage and benefit of the 
Commonwealth, though at lower rates than their materials are 
valued by the surveys.’ *° Other instances of the desire to facilitate 
the sales have already been given. 

In 1648, as the table will show, the number of sales was more 
than trebled, and reached a higher figure than that attained in 
any succeeding year; yet the march of political events does not 
supply a satisfactory explanation of this sudden rise. All through 
the year 1647, indeed, the devious course of the negotiations with 
the king seems well calculated to have deterred people from in- 
vesting their money in a class of property which was already 
becoming a subject of contention, but this is also true of the greater 
part of 1648. It is always difficult to catch the light in which the 
events of a bygone age appeared to the contemporary witness, or 
to estimate the delicate forces which, weighed in the balance of his 
mind, served to influence his action. It may be that the adherent 
of the parliamentary party who hazarded his money in ecclesias- 
tical property may have felt sufficient confidence in the tenacity 
of his puritan leaders to warrant him in so doing. But though 
such a confidence would have been justified by the result, 
it would hardly have seemed so amid the rivalries of the inde- 
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pendents and the presbyterians, which centred in the captive 
Charles. Also to suppose that those who bought church lands 
anticipated the tragic termination of the struggle would be to 
invest the followers with a greater degree of political foresight 
than was possessed by the leaders. A more probable explanation 
lies in the suggestion that the importance of the question as 
one of the rocks on which the negotiations would be wrecked was 
never really grasped by the majority of Englishmen of the period, 
and that those who bought the bishops’ lands did so in the belief 
that the king would give way on the question of church government 
and secure them in their possession. Mr. Gardiner, commenting 
on Fairfax’s request that the deans and chapters’ lands might be 
sold for the soldiers’ pay, observes that the event ‘ shows that even 
Fairfax at this time despaired of coming to terms with Charles.’ *! 
If Fairfax only realised in November 1647 that the execution of 
his proposal involved the failure of the negotiations he must. have 
missed the true significance of the act of November 1646. It was 
only in the course of the tedious negotiations and in their final 
breakdown that the true magnitude of the problem was realised. 
The main point at issue was, of course, whether episcopal govern- 
ment in any form was to survive. The question of episcopal 
property, as far as the principle was concerned, was clearly sub- 
ordinate. How far, then, did the alienation of the bishops’ lands 
involve the temporary ruin of episcopacy asa whole ? Theoretically, 
there was no necessary connexion between the two; practically, it 
was found to be otherwise. 

In the first place, the sales of ecclesiastical property which the 
parliamentary ordinances had authorised had created a vested 
interest necessarily opposed to any scheme which involved a 
restitution of the lands to the episcopal sees. Not only had a con- 
siderable amount of church property been purchased for large sums of 
money, but also that which still remained unsold was engaged as 
security for debts incurred by the parliament. The number of 
persons interested in maintaining the ordinances relating to the 
sales was, of course, when compared to the whole population, not 
very considerable, but it was large enough and influential enough to 
be regarded as a distinct factor in the political situation. To override 
these interests would have necessitated an extremely high-handed 
action on the part of the parliament, especially in view of their 
past assurances. But besides this, there was no reason why the 
parliament, now that they had gained a complete victory in the 
field, should concede a point which was opposed to their own 
interests and their professed convictions. So potent, indeed, were 
these forces in confirming the logical results of the Rebellion in 
this particular direction that one might be tempted to attribute 
the acts, which set them in motion, to some subtle brain which 
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foresaw the results long before and plotted for their consummation. 
As has already been indicated however, the evidence proves that 
no such deep design existed, and that the very importance of the 
question was only gradually appreciated. 

As the sales of ‘episcopal property, therefore, were for all 
practical purposes irrevocable, two possibilities were open: either 
episcopacy must be restored on some new basis of maintenance or 
its abolition must be confirmed. The first alternative proved 
impracticable, for it was in the nature of a compromise and 
required mutual concessions. The king, it must be admitted, was 
prepared to concede much. Short of absolute surrender he made 
the most liberal offer which could reasonably be expected from him 
when he proposed that presbyterianism should be established for 
three years and the sales commuted into ninety-nine-year leases at 
low rents. At an earlier stage of the negotiations such an offer 
might have been accepted; but it was an unfortunate trait of 
Charles’s character that he always moved too late. By the rejection 
of such overtures, when they were made, the parliament showed 
that nothing less than the total abolition of episcopal government 
would now satisfy them. At this point however the king stood 
firm. The total abolition and spoliation of episcopacy were things 
which he never, even in his most insincere moments, offered to 
concede, and there can be no question that his refusal was not the 
least important of the causes which contributed towards his ruin. 
‘It has always been a matter of surprise,’ said Ranke, ‘ both at 
the time and since, that King Charles attached so much importance 
to the maintenance of episcopacy, even more than to the preservation 
of the military prerogative.’*? At the time certainly Charles's 
character was very imperfectly understood, especially by his 
adversaries, but to the modern student of his life his position on 
ecclesiastical questions need cause no surprise. In his mind, 
curiously ordered yet deeply religious, ecclesiastical questions 
assumed a character different from and superior to matters of 
secular importance. His conception of his own position as king 
and his consequent duty to the church of England were closely 
connected. In relation to such questions he rises above the 
unworthy equivocations which he seems to have thought justifiable 
elsewhere ; in his attitude towards the church, mistaken though at 
times it may have been, he is seen at his best. 

Considerable interest attaches to the character of those who 
were found ready to invest their money in the episcopal property, 
though it is not possible to glean many details from the Close 
Rolls. The place of residence and the status or calling of the 
purchaser certainly are given in almost every case, but the laconic 
terms ‘ gent.’ or ‘ esquire’ do not throw much light on the subject, 
and therefore any attempt at classification must necessarily be 
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very imperfect. Rather less than 60 per cent. of the whole number 
of the purchases are made by Londoners, and amongst them people 
of the merchant or tradesman class are in the majority. Among 
the country purchasers, on the other hand, the ‘ gentry’ far out- 
number the rest, but the term must be regarded as extremely 
elastic and possibly deceptive, for it must include practically every 
class above that of yeomen. Three town corporations made pur- 
chases, and there is a sprinkling of country tradesmen and clergy. 
The following table may serve to give a rough idea of the pro- 
portions, but, for the reasons I have stated, the figures must not 
be regarded as more than approximate :— 


1. Gentry of the country and provin- | 


stabeueiie f roughly 80 per cent. of the whole. 
2. London tradesmen and merchants s we w ” 
3. London gentry . . . . » @ -» ” 
4. Yeomen, husbandmen, &c. . ; e OU). % ” 
5. Members of the Inns of Court S os» ” 
6. Corporations, clergy, and trades- ) . “aa ‘ 


men of provincial towns f 


Many well-known names appear amongst the purchasers. Richard 
Cromwell bought a property in Cambridgeshire, which had pre- 
viously been rented by Oliver ; Sir Arthur Haselrig bought several 
estates, and Lord Fairfax laid out considerable sums of money in 
land in the north. John Dove, too, of Salisbury, who was seized 
by the royalists in Penruddock’s rising,** had made purchases of 
property in or near Salisbury. 

It will have been noticed that the twenty-four trustees appointed 
by the ordinance of 9 October 1646 were all either aldermen or 
citizens of London. . This was no doubt due to the fact that the 
public loans for which the ecclesiastical property was assigned as 
security were for the most part raised in London. The predomin- 
ance of Londoners amongst the purchasers is a further proof of 
the prominent place they assumed in connexion with these sales. 
Throughout the whole of the civil war and the Commonwealth, 
London, indeed, played a most important part in finance. Of the 
‘adventurers’ who lent money on the security of land in Ireland, 
to give one instance, ‘ by far the greatest number,’ Mr. R. P. Mahaffy 
tells us,** ‘came from London or Middlesex.’ The Irish adven- 
turers, of course, were on an entirely different footing from the 
purchasers of English church lands, as they lent on the definite 
understanding of receiving repayment in the Irish land which was 
shortly to be conquered and settled. At the close of the Irish 
war they received lands at the rate of 1,000 acres in Leinster for 
every 600/. owed them, in Munster for every 450/., and in Ulster 


8 Gardiner, Hist. of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, iii. 287. 
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for every 200/.* In relation to the scheme under discussion, 
therefore, they stood half-way between those who lent money on 
the security of the church lands and those who bought them. 
But though the positions of the Irish adventurers on the one hand 
and the purchasers of ecclesiastical property on the other were, in 
that sense, dissimilar, they were analogous in the sense that in 
both cases the money was, in most instances, laid out purely as 
an investment of a rather speculative character. To some extent, 
possibly, the desire to provide the sinews of war to the parlia- 
mentary party may have acted as an incentive, but the main point 
is that there was little idea of settlement on the lands so acquired. 
‘Probably not one in twenty,’ says Mr. Mahaffy, speaking of the 
adventurers, ‘ever intended to settle in Ireland. The majority of 
them merely desired a suitable piece of land which would recoup 
them for their original outlay with interest,’ ** and though, for 
reasons to be stated presently, I should incline to put the propor- 
tion higher in regard to the bishops’ lands, the evidence here also 
points to a similar conclusion. There is the same predominance 
of Londoners, though it is less marked than in the case of the 
adventurers ; the same classes and, in a considerable number of 
cases, actually the same people make the investments. Further- 
more, the two facts that a person frequently bought a number of 
estates in different parts of the country, and that, in many cases, 
two or more persons combined in buying estates, also seem to suggest 
that speculation and not occupation was the most common motive. 

But though this was the case, speculation was not the only 
motive. Anthony a Wood, in speaking of the class of men who 
entered Oxford during the puritan régime, speaks of ‘the sons of 
upstart gentlemen, such that had got the good places into their 
hands belonging to the law courts and had purchased bishops’, 
deanes’, and royallist lands.’ *7 A good many instances are to be 
found where men bought small estates of which they had formerly 
been tenants, and it may be that among the country purchasers it 
is possible to trace the rise of a class who were buying land as a 
stepping-stone to social preferment. The nature of the case would 
lead one to expect that the number of those who bought with a 
view to occupation would be greater among the buyers of church 
land than it was among the Irish adventurers, whose reason for 
doing so would be proportionately less; but the natural absence of 
information in the indentures themselves makes it impossible to 
arrive at even an approximate figure. 

The dates of the indentures are, of course, given under the old 
system of dating, in which the year began on 25 March. I have 
rearranged them under the modern system. G. B. Tarnam. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, ‘ Adventurers,’ 1642-59, Introd. p. xli. 
%6 Tbid. p. xl. %7 Wood's Life and Times, ed. by A. Clark, i. 299. 
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Reviews of Books 


Ancient Records of Egypt. Historical Documents from the Earliest 
Times to the Persian Conquest. Collected, edited, and translated, 
with Commentary, by James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., Professor 
of Egyptology and Oriental History in the University of Chicago. 
Vols. II.-V. (Chicago: University Press. 1906-7.) 


A year and a half ago Dr. Breasted’s first volume was welcomed in this 
Review (vol. xxi. p. 545, July 1906). Besides some preliminary 
essays, it contained the inscriptions of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
i.e. the first thirteen dynasties or more, in less than 350 pages. After 
a gap at the Hyksos period, a very different state of affairs is reached 
with the great dynasties of the empire. The splendid eighteenth 
dynasty takes a stout volume to itself, telling of the wars and buildings 
of Amasis Amenophis I-III and Tethmosis I-IV, and the exploits of 
their officers, when Syria was conquered and ruled from Thebes, and 
Cretan embassies brought treasures from the palace of Cnossus to 
lay at the feet of Pharaoh; it also gives an account of the heresy 
of Akhenaton and the reconstitution of Egypt by Haremheb. The 
nineteenth dynasty is notable for the wars of Sethos I, Ramesses II, 
and Minephthas. The twentieth dynasty is also well represented 
in inscriptions and papyri, including a series of remarkable records 
of trials for high treason and robberies of royal and private tombs 
in the Theban necropolis, as well as of the wars with the Libyans 
and the Mediterranean peoples. But after this comes a lamentable 
decline, although the monument of the Ethiopian conqueror, Pankhy, 
stands out as one of the most interesting in the whole range of 
Egyptian inscriptions. The inscriptions of the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
founded by Psammetikhus, with all introductions and commentaries, 
occupy no more than forty pages, and the only text which refers to the 
Greeks is so much worn and so obscure that continuous translation is 
hardly attempted; it commemorated the campaign of Amasis against 
Apries, with the death of the latter, and his honourable interment by the 
victor. 

The work as a whole is a very remarkable contribution to Egyptology. 
Taken in conjunction with the same author's History of Egypt, it is 
indispensable to the student of oriental history. Certain omissions 
which have been pointed out by reviewers among the inscriptions 
are explained by the author’s statement that his manuscript was 
closed to additions in October 1904. Recent discoveries tend steadily 
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to destroy the tenability of Sethe’s theory concerning the position of 
Hatshepsut and Tethmosis I-III, of which Dr. Breasted has shown 
himself such a staunch supporter.! Indices occupy the whole of the fifth 
volume, and greatly enhance the value of the Records. The prin- 
cipal categories are divine names, temples, kings of Egypt, persons, 
titles, geographical names, and miscellaneous matters. The wants 
of archeological and historical students seem to have been very 
thoroughly considered in the plan of these indices, and there are useful 
sub-headings, but the matter in them has not been redigested. Thus, where 
Grecised and Egyptian forms of the same name occur in the transla- 
tions and notes—‘ Hrishefyt’ and ‘ Harsaphes,’ ‘Amon-Re king of the 
gods,’ and ‘ Amonrasonther ’—they are indexed separately without cross- 
references. F. Lu. GRirFita. 


Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum. Von H. Jorpan. Erster 
Band, dritte Abtheilung, bearbeitet von Cu. Huetsen. (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1907.) 


THE appearance of this volume has been eagerly awaited by all students 
of the topography of ancient Rome. Three instalments of the work 
which it brings to conclusion were published in Jordan’s lifetime; but 
the detailed description of the ancient sites and remains was restricted to 
the eighth of the Augustan regions, popularly called Forum Romanum or 
Forwm magnum, but including the imperial fora (other than the so-called 
Forum Pacis), the Capitol, and the strip of valley between Capitol and 
Palatine. Thus, when Dr. Huelsen, on the death of Jordan in 1887, 
undertook to complete the work, his task consisted in supplying a 
mepyynois Of by far the greater part of the ancient city, and the 
present volume is the fruit of twenty years of study devoted either to 
this work or to others, such as the editing of vol. vi. of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, and the re-composition of the fragments of 
the Forma Urbis Romae, which were intimately associated with the sub- 
ject. During all that time excavation and discovery upon the one hand, 
and the examination of documents upon the other, have brought to light 
a multitude of data for the use of the topographer ; but it is safe to say 
that none, or searcely any, of these have escaped the notice of Dr. Huelsen, 
whose accuracy, thoroughness, acumen, and sobriety of judgment it would 
be superfluous to praise. His work will be consulted in the first place by 
all who seek information upon doubtful points of topography ; and only in 
rare cases will they feel much hesitation in accepting his solution of its 
problems. Among the subjects which Dr. Huelsen has illuminated with 
the searchlight of criticism, we may name more particularly the identifi- 
cation of the three temples in the Forum Holitorium (p. 507 ff.), the recon- 
struction of the Porticus Divorum and adjacent buildings in the Campus 
Martius (p. 564 ff.), and the orientation of the Theatrum Balbi and the 


! M. Naville’s biography of the queen in T. Davis’s Tomb of Queen Hatshopsitu 
shows the probable arrangement of events. 

* Jordan also described the Forum Boarium, which is therefore excluded from 
the purview of this volume ; but Dr. Huelsen has dealt fully with its topography in the 
Dissertazioni della Pontificia Accademia di Archeologia, ser. ii. vol. 6 (1897) 
p. 231 ff. 
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adjoining porticus (p. 519 ff.); he has, moreover, finally dispelled the 
legend of the ‘ Naumachia Augusti’ in the Trastevere (p. 640 f., 652 ff.), 
and cast grave doubt upon the identification of the Corinthian temple in 
Piazza di Pietra with that of Neptune, proposing instead to recognise 
therein the Hadrianeum (p. 608 ff.) 

Asa whole, therefore, the book is beyond praise; and it remains to 
note the few cases in which Dr. Huelsen’s conclusions seem to invite 
criticism. It is difficult to follow him in his belief that Trajan and 
Hadrian resided, not on the Palatine, but in their private palaces. On 
p. 98, note 129, we read :— 


The existence of the privata Traiani in the thirteenth, and the privata 
Hadriani in the twelfth region, confirms the conclusion drawn from the silence 
of the literary authorities and the remains. 


Now, in the first place, the argument from silence is far from con- 
clusive in such a matter, nor does it in fact apply to the case of Hadrian, 
who certainly added to the buildings at the south-east corner of the 
Palatine ; and the privata Hadriani, which (as Dr. Huelsen himself says 
on p. 187) was the palace inhabited by Hadrian before his adoption, was 
afterwards assigned by him to Marcus Aurelius (on his adoption by 
Antoninus) as an official residence. Again, Dr. Huelsen seems to be unduly 
sceptical as to the existence of horti Liciniani, the property of the 
emperor Gallienus, on the Esquiline, and the identification of the so- 
called Temple of Minerva Medica as one of the buildings on the site. 
The use of the term Palatiwm Licinianum in the Acts of St. Bibiana and 
the Passion of SS. Faustus and Pigmenius, carries considerable weight ; 
it is hypercritical to object that a colossal statue of Gallienus as the Sun- 
god, if it was in summo Esquiliarum monte, should be placed near the 
railway station [as a matter of fact, Dr. Huelsen himself (p. 8363) describes 
the spot known as ad Spem veteremi as being ‘near the highest point of 
the Esquiline’}; and the architectural details of the ‘Temple of 
Minerva Medica’ show that it was built about the middle of the 
third century, and received additions about half a century later. Once 
more, the existence of a tomb of the Julii in the Campus Martius (p. 572, 
note 36) seems doubtful. The burial of Julia in the Campus is clearly 
represented as an exceptional honour by Livy, Plutarch, and Cassius Dio, 
and it is therefore hardly possible that the ratp@ov pynpeiov in which 
the dictator’s ashes were laid was in that region ; that a funeral pyre was 
erected beside Julia’s grave proves nothing ; and finally, it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that the mausoleum of Augustus should have been 
popularly known as twmulus Iuliorum* at the risk of confusion with 
the older monument. 

The book shows a few, but only a few traces of lack of care in 
revision. P. 299, note 87, aedes Vectilianae should be read for aedes 
Vectiliana. On p. 387 we read that the barracks of the cohortes urbanae in 
the seventh region were built after the dismantling of the castra prae- 
toria by Constantine, but on p. 452 we are told that they were the 
work of Aurelian. The date of the erection of the Arcus novus in the 
Via Lata is given on p. 469 as ‘ perhaps 303,’ on p. 505 as the year 801. 


3’ Tac. Ann. xvi. 6. 
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On p. 520, 1. 12, we should read ‘Calderari ’ for ‘Caccabari.’ In the 
quotation from the Remediwm Amoris on p. 415, illic must be read for 
ibi. On p. 581 the inscription on the portico of the Pantheon is given 
without the letters Z. f. On p. 632, 1.11, for linken Ufer read rechten 
Ufer. It is scarcely correct to describe churches in or near the Piazza 
Madama as ‘between §. Eustachio and the Pantheon’ (p. 591). 
Omissions are very rare ; but one expects to find a notice of the library 
in the Pantheon mentioned in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iii. 412, and of the 
references in the Historia Augusta to the templum Gentis F'laviae on the 
Quirinal under the form Gentes Flaviae (Claud. 3,6; Tyr.trig.33,6). Mis- 
prints are somewhat frequent, e.g. pegmenta for pegmata, p. 17; imitato 
for imitata, p. 183; Liviae for Livia, p. 316 ; ‘ Malghera’ for ‘ Marghera,’ 
p. 892 ; ‘Helbig, Museen, 1, 2’ for ‘Helbig, Museen I’,’ p. 466; ‘1373 ° 
for ‘ 1878,’ p. 619 ; ‘ Friedlander Sittengeschichte 6%’ (for 3°), p. 628 ; and 
many others, but not as a rule of a nature to confuse the reader. 

H. Sruart Jones. 


Roman Economic Conditions to the Close of the Republic. By Epmunp 
Henry Ottver, M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto: University Library. 1907.) 


In his preface Dr. Oliver says: ‘Students who disagree with the con- 
clusions which have been deduced will be grateful, I believe, that there 
has been thus collated the material from which conclusions may be 
drawn.’ This sufficiently modest remark brings out, though it is far 
from doing full justice to, one exceedingly valuable feature of the book. 
It would be difficult to praise too highly the reasoned and systematic 
manner in which Dr. Oliver has presented the evidence as to the general 
economic conditions of Rome during the last centuries of the Republic, 
the rules of agriculture in vogue, and the growth and methods of Roman 
industries, trade, and commerce. On the other hand, his deductions 
from the evidence are not marked by characteristics of an equally high 
order, though it is only fair to say that his views are, on the whole, those 
which still hold the field. Their nature will appear from the following 
typical sentence (p. 79) : 


The economic result of the great increase in the number of slaves is 
important. Slave cultivation discredited farming for all free men; slave 
competition impoverished and crushed out of existence the smaller husband- 
men, the sinews of the Roman state. 


This is the current view; it may be suggested that the time has come to 
reconsider its correctness. I can here only indicate some of the weak 
places in the argument. 

In the first place, I cannot but think that the value of the small 
farmer, in the Roman or any other state, has been and is habitually 
exaggerated. Ancient and modern writers draw pictures of his moral 
worth which are devoid of any solid foundation in fact ; but even if they 
were true, the case in his favour would be by no means proved. Man 
does not live by bread alone ; states do not become great by their small 
farmers, however moral. Dr. Oliver’s own pages afford ample evidence 
that the rise of Rome to the position of mistress of Italy and ruler of 
the world was in direct proportion to the decay of the small farmer. 
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Again, it is regularly stated that his decay was accompanied by a decline 
in the population. The evidence for this statement consists of references 
to the census rolls, and the declarations of orators and historians. Of 
these the value of the census rolls has been satisfactorily destroyed, 
e.g. by the late Dr. A. H. J. Greenidge, whose death is one of the greatest 
losses that the study of Roman history has ever had to lament (History 
of Rome, p. 60). That the statements of agrarian agitators and his- 
torians writing with a purpose should be seriously considered as credible 
evidence is a procedure which, despite its frequency, is not worth 
criticism. The complaints made about increasing celibacy have often 
been adduced; but they also prove nothing. They were addressed to 
the upper classes, and their abstention from matrimony, even if it had 
been, as it was not, accompanied by abstention from procreation, would 
not appreciably affect the population. Equally worthless are the argu- 
ments and assumptions made with regard to the effect of slavery. We are 
told at one time that the increase in the number of slaves destroyed the. 
small farmer, because the rich landowners would not employ him. This 
is a manifest confusion between farmer and farni-labourer, who are in 
no sense identical, either socially or politically or economically. At 
another time we hear that slavery destroyed the small farmer because 
he could not compete with his rich neighbour owing to the cheapness of 
slaves. Here the confusion is between large farmer and small farmer, 
who again are totally distinct beings; and, apart from that, since slaves 
were undoubtedly very cheap to buy and support, why did the small 
farmer not buy a few and breed more? Another cause assigned for the 
phenomenon under discussion is the importation of foreign corn. If 
possible, more fallacies are urged in connexion with this line of argument 
than the other; but I must reserve discussion of this point for another 
occasion. W. A. GonicHER. 


Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Edidit Curn- 
BERTUS Hami“ToN TurNER. Tomi secundi pars prior. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1907.) 


Mr. Turner has for the present postponed the publication of the third 
and last fasciculus of his first volume of the Latin version of the Greek 
canons, in which he has told us that we shall find much that is interesting 
and new. In lieu of it he has given the versions of the canons of 
Ancyra and Neocaesarea, and we cannot wonder that he is glad to issue 
matter which has been for ten years intype. Meanwhile we must console 
ourselves for delay by the thought that it is the desire for perfection that 
induces Mr. Turner to withhold his information about the council of 
325. Perfection, indeed, is a word which can be used without insincerity 
of Mr. Turner’s work. It is so complete, so carefully and perspicuously 
arranged, that on the technical side no improvement can be suggested ; 
and though our burden would be terrible if collation on such a scale 
became general, we cannot but welcome his wealth of variants, often 
grammatically or historically interesting. For the text of these canons 
Mr. Turner depends in the main on the same authorities as for the 
Nicene, yet his task has been somewhat simpler. Instead of eight he 
has only distinguished six versions, which he prints in parallel columns. 
VOL. XXTIT.—NO. LXXXIX. I 
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One of these versions, though he has found it in manuscripts of Gotha, 
the Vatican, and Milan, has not been previously printed ; and he has also 
been fortunate in discovering an unedited epitome of another version. 
The Latin does not add much to our knowledge of the text of the canons, 
but a comparison of the language of the different versions would be well 
rewarded; for instance, dominicwm for a church building (the Irish 
domnach) is confined to Gallican texts. Grabatalis is a new and 
picturesque equivalent for clinicus, in the sense of one baptised on a 
sick bed; we must hope that these canons will not be neglected by those 
who are working for the Thesawrus Linguae Latinae. Students of 
ecclesiastical terms will be pleased to note such synonyms as adloqui 
populum, tractare, sermonem facere ad populum in different versions. 
Mr. Turner has never shown more learning than in his own annotations, 
and especially in one on the words bigamus and digamus. Ecclesiastical 
Latin, now that so much new light is being thrown upon it, while old 
lights, such as the African origin of Commodian, are being exposed as 
fallacious, is indeed a subject that well rewards careful inquiry. But 
Mr. Turner’s own theme is the matter of the canons and their history, 
concerning which he holds out the promise that in due time he will 
instruct us. In regard to their compilation we are fairly well informed, 
though the literature is somewhat antiquated. But there is ample scope 
not only for research but for historical imagination in regard to their 
contents. In great measure they are certainly case law, and we can often 
detect the circumstances of the particular case which was discussed and 
decided. But a student who lives, as Mr. Turner does, in the period will 
certainly have a surer eye than a casual reader of the canons; and he 
may be able to trace the process by which these pronouncements came to 
be regarded as universally applicable, and surrounded with a halo which 
their intrinsic value does not always deserve. E. W. Watson. 


Genseric; La Conquéte Vandale en Afrique et la Destruction de l’ Empire 
d’Occident. Par F. Martroye. (Paris: Hachette. 1907.) 


In this book M. Martroye, whose previous work, L’Occident a l’ Epoque 
byzantine, I noticed in vol. xix. p. 333 of this review, after introductory 
matter in which the Donatist schism is treated at some length, gives us 
what practically amounts to a history of the western empire and the 
Vandal kingdom from 423 to 477. The volume is written in an inter- 
esting way; many special points, especially in matters of chronology, are 
discussed with some ability ; and the chapter on the organisation of the 
conquest is good and clear: but after Dr. Ludwig Schmidt’s monograph 
on the Vandals ' the book was hardly needed, and the author, though he 
gives a long list of ancient and modern authorities, is very much behind 
the times both in his method of citation and in his treatment of matters 
of controversy. Thus he still cites not only Agathias, Procopius, and 
Theophanes, but even the fragments of Priscus and Malchus (published as 
long ago as 1851 in Miiller’s fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum) from 
the Bonn edition; and of the fragments of John of Antioch he seems to 
be wholly ignorant, for at p. 143 n. 1 he infers the constrained marriage of 
Honoria from Priscus, whereas John states it definitely with the husband’s 


1 See ante, vol. xvii. p. 542. 
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name, and in the long note on the date of Zeno’s expulsion (p. 258) he 
makes no mention of the fact that John places it on January 9, 475. 
The Notitia Dignitatwm is also cited from Bécking’s edition instead of 
from Seeck’s, and the Constitutiones Sirmondi from the text of Haenel 
instead of from that of Mommsen. Again, though he has read Free- 
man’s article, Aetius and Boniface, he relates the stories of the intrigues 
of Aetius and of the relations between Valentinian and Maximus without 
any hint that their truth has ever been disputed. Similarly he accepts 
without misgiving Eudoxia’s invitation to the Vandals ; but on the other 
hand he refuses to believe the story of Honoria’s invitation to Attila, 
which rests on the authority of the contemporary Priscus. When he 
introduces Gundibad merely as the nephew of Ricimer (p. 245), it is hard 
to say whether he rejects the identification with the Burgundian king or 
is ignorant of it; if the former, the fact should have been stated. The 
theory that the promotion of Ricimer from the rank of magister militwm to 
that of patrician was a rise in dignity at the expense of his real power is 
ingenious, but is surely untenable. It is not easy to see how it was pos- 
sible for Leo to inflict such a rebuff upon him, and it is clear from the 
way in which Majorian refers to Ricimer in his address to the Senate 
that he held a position which was rather more than that of a subject. 
From the case of Felix in 429 it is likely that one of the two magistri 
militum was always a patrician and in consequence of the weakness of 
the emperors acted as a kind of regent of the empire. _The chronological 
argument at p. 144 n. 2 issomewhat inconclusive: the fact that Carpilio 
was a hostage with Attila before 448 does not show that he was not sent 
on an embassy to him afterwards; indeed it would be an excellent reason 
for choosing him as an ambassador. 

As in his previous work, M. Martroye takes his authorities too 
literally, especially in the matter of speeches, of which there is a con- 
spicuous example in his narrative of the embassy of Epiphanius (p. 229), 
while the repetition, even with a caution, of the wild hagiological legend 
of Julia (p. 364) is almost childish. He also still persists in the error 
noted in my former review of calling Eudocia by her mother’s name of 
Eudoxia. Again, it is certain from the coins that Romulus Augustulus 
bore the personal name of Augustus, and was not, as M. Martroye seems 
to think, called Augustulus in mockery of his imperial title. At p. 251, 
n. 8, 1. 14 ‘ Oreste’ is a slip of the pen for ‘Nepos,’ but of the date 616 
at p. 8366 n. 1 I do not know what to make. At p. 177 1. 9 the sense 
of a sentence is completely altered by the wrong insertion of a comma. 
An historical work of this length should not be published without an 


index. E. W. Brooks. 


Harsa-Vardhana, Empereur et Poéte de VInde Septentrionale (606- 


648 aD.) Par Maurice L. Ertinanausen. (Louvain: 


Istas. 
1906.) 


Tue first half of the seventh century a.D. is distinguished in the history 
of ancient and medieval India by its abundance of historical or quasi- 
historical documents. The central figure in this period is King Harsa- 
Vardhana, who, originally a prince of Thanesar, in the Ambala district 
of the Punjab, won by his prowess an empire which may be said to have 
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extended over the whole of northern India. The sources which are 
available for the history of Harsa and of his times are chiefly (1) the 
Sanskrit prose romance of Bana, the Harsa-carita, or ‘Story of Harsa,’ a 
panegyric in which it is not always easy to select the grains of historical 
fact from the heaps of fulsome eulogy or pure romance; (2) the Sanskrit 
inscriptions on stone or copper-plate which record the glories of Harsa’s 
reign ; and (8), most trustworthy of all, the careful notes of the observant 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim—the ‘ Pausanias of India,’ as Max Miiller has 
called him—Hiouen Tsang (Yuan Chuang), who visited nearly every part 
of India during Harsa’s reign. To these may be added works which are 
confessedly unhistorical in character—the three Sanskrit dramas Ndgd- 
nanda, Priyadarsikad, and Ratndvali, and the poems which are attributed 
to Harsa himself, and .he other literary productions, dramatic, romantic, 
or poetical, of a period which marks the beginning of what may be 
called the silver age of Sanskrit classical literature. 

M. Ettinghausen’s object in the present monograph, which was sub- 
mitted as a thesis for the doctorate of the University of Paris, has been 
to summarise the results obtained by the scholars who have explored 
those various sources, and, by grouping them together around the figure 
of Harsa, to present as complete a picture as is -possible of this epoch. 
He has carried out his design with great thoroughness. In his four 
main chapters he gives an admirable account of the political, religious, 
literary, and social history of India during this period; while in four 
appendices he discusses some subjects of more restricted interest, such as 
the inscriptions, the visit of Hiouen Tsang to Harsa’s court, the poems 
and verses attributed to Harsa, and the epoch established by him to mark 
the beginning of his reign in 606 a.v. M. Ettinghausen modestly dis- 
claims any pretension to pose as an original investigator, but he is 
certainly entitled to great credit for having made an excellent réswmé of 
information which was previously only to be found widely scattered in 
books and periodicals; and, as he has conscientiously given all his 
references, he has also supplied a most useful and acceptable guide to 
the study of the original authorities. E. J. Rapson. 


Le Droit de Propriété des Laiques sur les Eglises et le Patronage Laique 
au Moyen Age. Par Paut THomas. (Paris: Leroux. 1907.) 


Tuts volume in the ‘Sciences Religieuses’ series of the Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes is a very full and careful study from one 
point of view of the problem of lay patronage. M. Paul Thomas is well 
read in canon law and in the recent literature of the subject, and has 
collected his instances from a wide range in France and Southern 
Germany, but not from England or Italy. He ends the story with 
Alexander III, by whom the law of patronage was put into its permanent 
shape, and starts with the Theodosian code and the councils of that age. 
He might have gonea step further back, and cited St. Cyprian’s 
55th epistle, where a Christian landowner is mentioned as screening 
from persecution the inqguilini et coloni of his estate, for whom we may 
reasonably suppose that he provided a priest and a chapel. In fact 
M. Thomas confines his inquiry to the case of churches founded on 
private estates by the munificence of their owners, and assumes, in 
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accordance with abundant evidence, that an arbitrary gift was their 
normal origin. But there is evidence of another tenor, which he does 
not take into account. There is a curious uniformity about the extent 
of glebe land attached to an English benefice. Where the history has 
not been confused by the exchange of tithe for glebe, or in earlier times 
by appropriation, it usually amounts to two yardlands, and was so assessed 
in all parts of England. The same was the case in Saxony, when Charles 
the Great settled the maintenance of the clergy in that newly converted 
country. Perhaps, since Willehad of Bremen was an Englishman, this 
was the adoption of the English custom ; but how did it arise in England ? 
There must have been some uniform cause to produce a uniform effect. 
Private endowments would have varied indefinitely, nor would they have 
brought the glebe into its regular relation to the common-field system, 
a relation often emphasised by the curious burden of providing a bull 
and a boar for the service of the villagers’ stock. Whatever the origin 
of the institution—can it be of pagan descent, and the rector of Good- 
manham be the holder of Coifi’s glebe ?—it appears to be methodical, 
and to connect the local priesthood rather with the village community 
than with its lord ; and this falls in with some very early evidence and 
some continuous practice of the election of priest by people, and of his 
being of their own class, and even of their own number. We should 
have expected that M. Thomas, who cites evidence to this effect, would 
connect it with the actual possession of specific benefices in the regions 
of which he treats. But he confines himself to showing how the lords 
claimed full property in the churches and their endowment, without 
raising the question whether this might not be an encroachment, and to 
giving instances of their claim to possess and convey even the strictly 
spiritual.sources of revenue, though in their case the encroachment was 
so obvious that it must suggest a similar aggression in the case of rights 
to land. He states also the counter-claims of the church both to pre- 
sentation and to full ownership, and traces them down to the compromise 
of Alexander III, in which dominiwm was finally replaced by patronage 
with a power of sale. The story is told with all the brightness which 
we expect from the best French historians, and, apart from the general 
consideration that has been mentioned (which the writer perhaps regards 
as lying outside his province), it leaves nothing to be desired, save that 
the Latin were more correctly printed. E. W. Watson. 


A History of Modern Liberty. By James Macxtnnon, Ph.D. Vol. I. 
‘ Introduction ’ (Origins—The Middle Ages). Vol. II. ‘ The Age of the 
Reformation.’ (London: Longmans. 1906.) 


THERE are many excellent features and interesting chapters in 
Dr. Mackinnon’s volumes; he is always in touch with original authori- 
ties, although at times they have possibly been read rather than critically 
used. Asarule too he follows the best modern guides, although it is 
difficult to be equally thorough all over so wide a field; but the selec- 
tion of topics and the relative space allotted to them seems a little 
arbitrary: the author takes us, as indeed it is hard to avoid doing, 
where he is himself most at home rather than where the subject should 
take him ; in spite of the apology made in the preface we must think 
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Scotland receives too much consideration, and the same might be said of 
medieval France, although chapter viii. in vol. ii. (‘ Political Thought in 
France as influenced by the Struggle for Religious Liberty ’) might have 
been even longer than it is. Many of these chapters, taken singly, are 
not only interesting but fresh, especially those on France and Scotland, 
but proper proportions are not always kept. The discussion of the Tell 
legend, for instance (vol. i. ch. x.), is not essential, and might be 
shortened or made more conclusive; the Netherlands (vol. i. ch. xi. and 
vol. ii. ch. x., xi.) are well and fully treated, but on the scale employed 
Charles the Bold should certainly have received more space. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that the relations of the chapters, however 
adequate each chapter is in itself, are not sufficiently clear, and the result 
is a number of essays bearing more or less upon the subject of liberty 
rather than a sustained history of liberty in itself. The main theme is 
sometimes lost sight of in the abundance of the details brought forward. 
In a work which covers so much ground there is room for some 
difference of opinion between the writer and his critics. In vol. i. 
ch. i. the description of the disappearance of the small holder seems 
too sweeping, at any rate for the earlier middle ages: the process of 
disappearance was hastened by the social changes due to the beginning 
of the age of the Reformation. And again the judgment (i. 33) 
that ‘there was in truth little scope for individuality under the feudal 
régime except within the narrow limits of the privileged class,’ is put too 
broadly. The middle ages certainly preferred the society or corporation 
to the individual, but the variety of individual characters and their 
diversified development is a striking feature of the times, and it is 
illustrated not only by the great scholastics, who did not as a rule 
belong to the privileged classes, but also by the leaders of monastic move- 
ments and by writers such as Rolle of Hampole. When the feudal ages 
die away, and the modern world begins, we are confronted by a much 
greater sameness of character and by a lower level of individual ex- 
cellence, or possibly of peculiarity, a general change which England 
displays particularly well. ‘We look in vain,’ says Dr. Mackinnon, ‘in 
the middle ages, alongside the political and social emancipation move- 
ment, for any evidence of a similarly large movement in favour of spiritual 
emancipation—the emancipation of the intellect and the conscience’ 
(ii. 3). It would be very easy to combat the view here expressed, and to 
argue with much illustration that the Reformation, considered along with 
the counter-Reformation, did not advance, but, in some ways, retarded 
religious and intellectual liberty in both the opposed religious camps. 
Theological thought and intellectual speculation were really freer in the 
fourteenth century than they were in the sixteenth either among Roman 
Catholics or protestants, and when progressive thought began again it went 
back to medieval speculations for its materials. The debt of the seventeenth- 
century political and theological thinkers to those of the middle ages is 
much greater than common estimation would make it, and the historian 
of modern liberty has to search much more into the systems of medieval 
scholastics and the conclusions of the conciliar age than into the new 
departures—which were often not so new as they seemed to be—of 
Reformation thinkers. Nor should it be forgotten that it was largely 
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the work of the middle ages to keep, rather than to create; and the 
historian of liberty has to observe that with the age of the Reformation 
and its accomplishments, religious and social, the process was not all 
gain ; something was lost even if something had been won. All this is 
too little recognised in the work before us, which would have gained also 
by a clearer statement of its object and a more systematic treatment. 

To pass to a few other points, Dr. Mackinnon does not sufficiently 
bring out in vol. i. ch. ix. (on Hus) the bases of the movement in the 
realist philosophy prevalent at Prague and in the national reaction 
against German civilisation. It is also, perhaps, worth noticing that 
the true significance of Swiss history lies in Swiss freedom being due to 
causes common everywhere in the middle ages and not due to any 
chance anticipation of modern thought. Fora parallel we must go, not to 
the United States or modern England, but to the leagues of German 
cities, to the growth of liberty inside medieval manors and in medieval 
communes. In chapter xiv. it is impossible to agree with the assertion 
that ‘the Lollards were not political or social reformers ’ (taking reform 
in the sense of change), or with the description of Wyclif as, like Luther, 
denouncing the peasants for their insurrection. Wyclif’s sympathy with 
them was expressed most warmly, and indeed unwisely, while the Lollards 
in the next generation gave evidence of much social discontent. When 
we come to chapter xvii—summing up the relations of medieval 
thought to liberty—there is much left unsaid that should be said, and 
generally the summing up seems a little inconclusive. Liberty, as the 
writer says in the preface, is the free development of man, subject, of 
course, to necessary limitations. The subject would thus fall into two 
divisions, the liberty of thought and human action in itself, and the 
furthering or the retarding of such liberty by the social, political, and 
ecclesiastical organisation. The influence of these last factors is indirect 
and often temporary, or at least not continuous: the real continuity lies 
in the uninterrupted history of thought, and it is in the treatment of this 
more than in the treatment of the indirect factors that the author falls 
somewhat short. For our own part we feel that such a result is inevitable 
if modern thought and practice be taken as a close approximation to the 
ideal instead of as a mere stage in a continuous growth: it is possible to 
be insular in time as well as in geography. In vol. ii. it is incorrect to 
state that Lutheranism discarded confession ‘ root and branch’ (p. 45), 
and while due account is hardly taken of Luther’s real feeling of loyalty 
to the emperor, on the other hand he is allowed more importance 
as a theologian than he deserves: it is Melanchthon who deserves 
that credit. Justice is however done to Zwingli, who so often suffers 
by being subordinated to Luther; but even greater stress should 
be laid upon the influence of the Genevan view of the state than is here 
done. The importance of the English universities in the Reformation 
movement in England is properly recognised, but Cambridge cannot 
claim the tomb of St. Frideswide or that of Peter Martyr’s wife, although 
it did invent the curious defence for ill-treatment of skeletons as not 
being ‘ blood-thirsty.’ 

A few misprints may be noted. In vol. i. p. 287, last line, read 
‘93’ for ‘39;’ in vol. ii. pp. 8 and 19, ‘ Hauréau’ for ‘Hureau;’ 
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p. 104, ‘Rotten’ for ‘ Kotten ;’ p. 324, ‘Hunt’ for ‘Hurst.’ In vol. i. 
p. 1883 the English translation of Lechler’s Wiclif, by Lorimer, might 
be mentioned. J. P. Wurrney. 


Catalogue des Actes d’ Henri I*, Roi de France. Par FREDERIC S@HNEE. 
(‘Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes,’ CLXI* Fascicule.) 
(Paris: Champion. 1907.) 


M. S@:xnée has here continued the studies of which he published a first 
instalment in the Positions des Théses of the Ecole des Chartes for 1891. 
His work is admirably thorough, giving lists of all the known copies of 
documents even in cases where the original exists and has been consulted. 
It is not his fault that the harvest turns out to be small. The catalogue 
contains only 125 notices, some of which refer to lost documents; 
and while in some curious details it corroborates or supplements the 
narratives of the chroniclers the amount of new information which 
it affords is small. It is interesting to compare this catalogue with 
that of Angevin documents recently published by M. Halphen.' 
Since there exist a certain number of charters to which both Henry I 
and Geoffrey Martel are parties the two collections overlap. It is 
difficult, upon examining the points of contact, to avoid the conclusion 
that M. Scehnée in his relatively narrow field of inquiry shows greater 
thoroughness than his colleague. No. 70 in the collection of M. Halphen 
corresponds to no. 71 in the present work. M. Scehnée has unearthed 
the original, while M. Halphen merely cites a copy ; and in his analysis 
M. Halphen omits to notice that the grant is confirmed by Henry I and 
Thibault of Blois. M. Halphen furthermore adopts without explanation 
the date conjecturally assigned by Mabille; but M. Sehnée discusses 
and rejects this date. There are, in the collection of M. Sehnée, 
analyses of four documents (nos. 93, 106, 107, 115) which have a bearing 
upon Angevin history but are not catalogued by M. Halphen. Finally, 
if we compare no. 111 in the catalogue of M. Halphen with no. 91 in that 
of M. Scehnée it is at once apparent that we are dealing with one and the 
same document. But M. Sehnée calls attention to its most interesting 
feature, the mention of a Frankish form of manumission : the so-called 
royal form, in which the chief ceremony is that of knocking a coin out of 
the freedman’s hand. It must not be supposed that the student can 
afford to rely exclusively upon the catalogue of M. Sehnée. Careful 
though he is he sometimes omits to notice a fact of first-rate importance. 
In the case of the document last cited he ignores the attestation of 
Geoffrey Martel; and similarly in no. 81 he does not tell us that Robert 
of Burgundy here appears as one of the king’s assessors in a plaid royal. 
So little is known about the relations of the great feudatories with the 
early Capets that these attestations have a real value for historians. 
It is indeed a matter for regret that the editors of French catalogues 
should make a point of omitting lists of witnesses even when they are 
describing unpublished materials. 

We naturally turn to such a catalogue for fresh light on Norman 
history. But the results of the search are disappointing. It is sugges- 


' Le Comté d’Anjou au XI* Siécle, pp. 237 ff. 
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tive that we discover meetings between Henry and the count of Anjou 
in the years preceding the battles of Arques and Varaville (nos. 91, 93, 
107). On the first occasion the count comes to Orleans; on the second 
the king goes to Angers ‘on the business of the kingdom.’ Three other 
charters are dated at the siege of Thimert (nos. 114, 115, 116). We 
notice that, while M. Halphen gives the year as 1059-60, M. Scehnée 
prefers 1058-9. Another document (no. 88), which falls within the 
years 1032-5, is of some interest as throwing light upon the fief of 
Belléme. Here Ivo of Belléme acknowledges that he holds the cell of 
Sainte Gauburge in Belléme as a fief from the king. This should be 
compared with no. 176 in the catalogue of M. Halphen, where Hugh of 
Rocé, in granting away the church of St. Martin at Belléme, acknow- 
ledges as his suzerains the bishop of Séez, the count of Anjou, and 
Eudes the brother of Henry I, but makes no mention of the duke of 
Normandy. Presumably the bishop of Séez is here merely invited to 
confirm in his character of diocesan. That being so, we have two clear 
cases in which lands lying within the fief of Belléme are regarded as 
independent of Normandy. It is interesting to note that a spurious 
charter, noticed by M. Halphen,? makes William of Belléme exempt his 
foundation of St. Leonard from the jurisdiction of the ordinary with the 
consent of King Robert and the bishop of Séez. Here Belléme appears 
as a fief held immediately from the crown. The date of the forgery 
must be early, since the quarrel to which it relates was settled about 
1127; * and the document may therefore be treated as of some authority 
for the position held by William. By the year 1079 Belléme was held 
immediately from the duke of Normandy.‘ H. W. C. Davis. 


Recherches historiques et topographiques sur les Compagnons de Guil- 
laume le Conquérant. Par Errenne Dupont. (St. Servan: 
Privately printed. 1907.) 


Tuts is the first part of a work intended to cover the whole region from 
which William’s followers were drawn. It deals with the Norman 
department of La Manche, five departments of Brittany, and four of 
Poitou, together with Artois, the Boulonnais, and Belgium (Flanders). 
M. Dupont very properly insists on the need of geographical accuracy in 
determining the localities from which came the conquerors of England. 
It is, no doubt, in this direction that French scholars can render us the 
most service by utilising local knowledge of place-names, ruins,:and 
earthworks. Unfortunately, in spite of the author’s critical remarks on 
those who have preceded him in this field, and whose errors he under- 
takes to correct, his own methods are prehistoric. For William’s 
followers he uses, in addition to Domesday, the ‘ Listes,’ which cover the 
discredited Battle Abbey Roll and the modern scientifically compiled 
list of M. Léopold Delisle. As an amazing instance of confusion we may 
cite from the introduction this passage : — 


Le récit de la bataille d’Hastings, dans le Roman de Row de Wace (vers 
7849 4 8885) peut étre considéré comme la plus ancienne liste des combattants 


® Op. cit. p. 340. 


* Round, Calendar of Documents, France, p. 430. * Ibid. p. 429. 
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& Hastings. Cerdle est déposé au Bristish (sic) Museum [MS. Regis 4 C., xi, fo. 
246]. Ilaappartenu au monastére de l’abbaye de la Bataille, ou les religieux 
conservaient le réle des Normands, qui avaient suivi en Angleterre le duc de 
Normandie. Leland le publia dans son premier volume de Collectanea. 


The list of Normans in the Roman (of which the manuscript cited is a 
copy) has, of course, nothing to do with the Battle Abbey Roll. On 
Domesday and its related records the author is no less confused. He 
explains to his readers that the ‘Liber de Wintonia,’ in the Addi- 
tamenta volume, includes not only the two twelfth-century surveys of 
Winchester, but the Boldon Book as well; and he cites in one place the 
‘Exon. Domesday’ fora Suffolk entry. He also uses the Winchester 
surveys as evidence for the Conqueror’s companions, as if they were of 
William’s time. 

It is not therefore surprising to find that his authorities are out of 
date, or that Ingulf jostles ‘ Wilkes’ and Gervase of Tilbury at the 
outset. One would like to be able to say that M. Dupont has done better 
than such predecessors in his field as Le Héricher and Lechaudé d’Anisy, 
but this would not be saying much, and would even be open to question. 
Le Héricher, who wrote on the Avranchin, held that the Arundels came 
from La Bréhouliére, in Subligny, and étaient méme avant la Conquéte 
en Angleterre, ow ils avaient leur chateau du temps du roi Edouard : 
‘Castrum Harundel T.R.E. reddebat de quodam molino al sol.’ He 
also mistook St. James of Galicia for St. James-sur-Beuvron. M. Dupont 
repeats both errors, and his errata, which correct the latter, introduce a 
fresh confusion between Mortain and Mortagne, and the fresh error that the 
canons of Coutances held lands in Dorset T.R.E. He accepts Lechaudé 
d’Anisy’s erroneous views on Alan of Brittany ; he makes the usual con- 
fusion between Quesnay and Cahagnes; and he is not yet aware that 
the house of Reviers did not descend from Baldwin of Meules, or that of 
Montfiquet from Robert Gernon, or the latter from the house of 
Boulogne. Le Luot, we may add, should neither suggest ‘ W. Lovet’ 
nor ‘ Luith,’ an English nun. J. H. Rounp. 


The Domesday Inquest. (‘ The Antiquary’s Books.’) By ADOLPHUS 
BauLarp. (London: Methuen. 1906.) 


THE literature of Domesday Book is so extensive, scattered, and technical 
that a succinct account of the great survey and of the various terms 
used therein will be warmly welcomed by local historians. Mr. Ballard, 
who had already won recognition as a serious student of Domesday, has 
accomplished a difficult task on the whole very successfully. He supplies 
us with a readable and well digested vade mecum to the survey, based 
upon a wide first-hand knowledge of it, as well as of the modern 
literature of the subject. So vast however is the mass of detail to be 
mastered that a busy professional man could hardly be expected to attain 
perfect accuracy. A few of these errors may be noted for correction in 
a second edition. The description of Ralph Mortimer’s holdings at 
Mawley, ‘ Lel’ and ‘ Fech,’ on p. 51, comes from the Shropshire Domes- 
day, not from that of Herefordshire, and the manor in which these estates 
had been incorporated was Cleobury (Mortimer), not ‘Claybury.’ It is 
quite a mistake to assert, as is done on p. 39, that in the western 
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counties Domesday never makes any statement as to the number of 
teamlands. The assumption (p. 61) that the interchange of ‘ manor’ 
and ‘ hundred’ in the district ‘ between Ribble and Mersey’ was due to 
Roger of Poitou is unproved and unlikely; nor were Preston and 
Furness the only parts of the later North Lancashire surveyed with 
Yorkshire (p. 73). Again, it was to Nottinghamshire, not to Northampton- 
shire, that Rutland was attached (ibid.) Mr. Ballard seems unaware 
(p. 71) that Isaac Taylor’s view that the wapentake in certain districts 
was composed of three hundreds is demonstrably untrue in the case of 
Lincolnshire. The explanation of Dorsaeta as ‘settlers on the Dor’ is 
an unfortunate piece of etymology. The assumption of a definite policy 
on the part of the Conqueror of scattering the estates given to his 
followers is adhered to (p. 98), despite the evidence as to the transference 
of Anglo-Saxon estates en bloc mentioned on the next page. Stabilitio 
is incorrectly described as the service of making a deer hay; it was really 
the duty of helping to form a cordon round a wood to bring the deer 
past the hunters. Some points, e.g. the prevalence of the ore of 16d., 
might have been treated much more adequately. An allusion to Ingulf 
and statements that the Conqueror gave the Mercian earldom to 
Waltheof and created a new earldom of Durham in favour of the bishop 
seem to point to limitations in the author’s general knowledge of the 
history of the period. 

In regard to some of the most difficult Domesday problems Mr. 
Ballard has solutions of his own to offer. They are always interesting, 
even when on examination they do not carry conviction. We cannot say 
that his conclusion that ‘a “manor” in pre-Conquest times was an 
estate possessing a hall and demesne, and containing inhabitants of the 
villain class,’ while the only features that post-Conquest ‘manors’ had 
in common were tenure by a single lord and a separate valuation, com- 
mends itself to us. That the commissioners should have had one defini- 
tion for a ‘manor’ in 1066 and another for a ‘manor’ in 1086 seems 
very improbable ; and in any case the Domesday evidence for the state 
of things at the former date is too scanty to justify Mr. Ballard’s sweeping 
conclusion. 

More attractive at first sight is his new interpretation of ‘ soke’ and 
‘sokeman.’ It is developed so fully and is so revolutionary that we shall 
be excused for discussing it at some length. Mr. Ballard takes ‘soke’ 
to mean not ‘jurisdiction,’ as is usually assumed, but ‘ service,’ the former 
idea being conveyed only by the fuller phrase ‘sake and soke.’ The 
‘sokeman’ of pre-Conquest times is explained as a man who owed 
services, including ‘boon-work,’ to some magnate, and who was precluded 
from selling his land without license or ‘commending’ himself to any 
other lord. He is contrasted with the liber homo, or freeholder. Both 
were free in personal status, but the liber homo held his land freely ; 
he could sell it and commend himself to any lord he chose, even though 
the king had granted his ‘soke’ or services to a magnate. It is admitted 
that in Domesday this sharp distinction can only be found in the survey 
of the eastern counties. A large proportion of the ‘sokemen’ of Cam- 
bridgeshire and other east-midland shires held their land as freely as the 
liberi homines of East Anglia, while the liberi homines of the southern 
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counties included men who had no freedom of sale or commendation. 
This difficulty is surmounted by assuming that the similarity of the 
services, whether rendered to the king or to the magnates, led to in- 
difference in the use of the terms. Liber homo Mr. Ballard takes 
to represent the ‘gafolsgelder,’ and ‘sokeman’ the ‘geneat’ of the 
Rectitudines Singularum Personarum. The ‘radmans’ of the west 
he equates with the ‘sokemen,’ strictly so called, of the eastern counties. 

The theory obtains some support from the evidence connecting ‘ soke ’ 
with service, and from the fact that services were the prominent feature 
in the later socage tenure, it being a moot question whether suit of court 
was a necessary part of the duties of socagers. It does not seem to us 
however that all the difficulties in the way of its acceptance have been 
fully weighed. Taking the facts as presented by Mr. Ballard himself, 
a close examination will show that they cannot all be worked into his 
theory as it stands. It is strange, to begin with, that the Cambridge- 
shire jurors should have entirely ignored the technical difference 
between liberi homines and sokemen when their attention was specially 
drawn to it in the writ addressed to them which is preserved in the 
Liber Eliensis. Nor does even Little Domesday completely bear out 
the hypothesis before us. Mr. Ballard, it should be premised, seems 
at one point to regard the fuller term ‘sake and soke’ as meaning 
jurisdiction only, with no reference to services (pp. 77, 188), and at 
another as comprising both jurisdiction and services (p. 164). But 
let us suppose the latter to be his more deliberate judgment. Now 
at Risley, in Suffolk, the Domesday description of which is quoted in 
full (p. 112) as that of a typical East Anglian manor, St. Edmund had 
sake and soke and commendation and all custom over the seven soke- 
men, who could not give or sell their land without the license of the 
abbot. The single liber homo could give and sell his land, but his sake 
and soke and commendation remained to the saint. Butifthis freeholder 
owed services to as well as stood under the jurisdiction of the abbey, the 
mere question of soke can have had nothing to do with the difference in 
his position as regards the disposal of his land. It is true that else- 
where (p. 103) Mr. Ballard is forced to concede that the freeholder whose 
soke was granted by the crown to a subject remained a freeholder, from 
which it would follow that only those who took sokeland from a magnate 
or church were in the strict sense sokemen. It is impossible however 
to reconcile this conclusion with the explanation offered on p. 121 of the 
existence of two sokemen of Ingelric at Belchamp (Essex) who had 
formerly been freeholders—that ‘the services which these freeholders 
used to render to the king were now rendered to Ingelric, and they there- 
fore became his sokemen.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out how strained is the other interpre- 
tation of ‘ sake and soke,’ according to which it meant only jurisdiction, 
if ‘ soke’ is rightly conceived to connote service. We are driven to ask 
ourselves whether any real opposition between the fuller and the shorter 
expression is intended in Domesday. Mr. Ballard himself practically 
admits (p. 84) that the latter is often used as an equivalent to the former. 
There are two cases however where he sees a clear distinction drawn 
between them. One is the absence of Earl Tostig’s name from the 
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list of holders of sake and soke in Yorkshire T.R.E., though he is 
entered as the pre-Conquest owner of Wallesgrif, to which pertained 
the soke of twenty-one lands occupied by 108 sokemen. But may 
not this omission be due to the fact that Tostig, owing to his banishment, 
was not actually in possession in 1066? The case of Elpethorp, where 
there were six carucates for geld, six under soke, and six with sake and soke, 
is more difficult to get over. On the other hand we cannot see that the 
distinction is emphasised by the passage adduced from the Essex 
Domesday as distinguishing between soke and forfeitures. The reverse 
will appear on confronting it with a parallel case from Kent. 


Essex. Kent. 


And of all this soke St. Ouen To this manor (Wye) pertain 
has 2 parts and the king the third, the sake and soke of 22 hundreds 
and always 2 parts of the for- and all the forfeitures which justly 
feitures. belong to the king. 


In the light of this Kentish passage, again, we do not feel so certain as 
Mr. Ballard that the soke of nineteen hundreds annexed to seven royal 
manors in Oxfordshire was ‘ the provisions and services rendered by the 
sokemen within these hundreds.’ Lastly compare with the case of the 
Risley freeholder such a common Cambridgeshire entry as the following : 
‘The abbot of Ramsey had the soke of a man who could sell and had 
commended himself to Earl Waltheof.’ Is it not more than probable that 
soke in the one case and sake and soke in the other have exactly the 
same meaning? It will be noticed that the Cambridgeshire man was not 
only free to sell his land, but to commend himself to a lord other than the 
holder of his soke. Mr. Ballard, following Mr. Round, regards such 
liberty of commendation as involving freedom of sale. The converse, at 
all events, was not true if the commendation of the Risley freeholder who 
could sell really remained to the saint. And if all liberty of commenda- 
tion implied power to sell we should at once have a serious objection to 
take to the generalisation that, with inconsiderable exceptions attributed 
to lapsus calami, no sokemen in East Anglia had this power of sale. 
For in 1066 there were 119 sokemen at Bergholt whose soke belonged to 
Harold, but who, save four, were all commended to other lords. 

Another conclusion here advanced with which we cannot wholly agree 
is that ‘a large proportion of the inhabitants of England in 1066 were 
extramanorial. They were in possession of ancient freeholders and did 
not derive their land from the grant of any lord.’ It is based upon a 
table showing the number of freeholders in sixteen hundreds taken from 
eleven counties, with the hidage of their holdings and the total hidage of 
the hundred. They certainly in many cases held a considerable propor- 
tion of the hidage of the hundred, but, if we may judge by the Shropshire 
and Cheshire hundreds adduced, they were lords of manors themselves. 
Nor did forty-eight liberi homines in the Shropshire hundred of Condover, 
or the forty-five in the Cheshire hundred of Dudestan, form ‘a large pro- 
portion ’ of the total population of those areas. It may be true that they 
had not derived their lands from the grant of a subject, but it does not 
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follow that these were ancient freeholds, since they may have been recent 
royal grants by book. 

As Mr. Ballard sees in the sokeman of Domesday Book the ‘ geneat’ 
of the Rectitudines, he identifies the villanus of the former with the 
latter’s ‘ gebur,’ despite the equation ‘ burs ’’=:coliberti, which is found in 
certain passages of Domesday. This identification would present the 
villein as one who not only did ‘week work’ on his lord’s demesne, but 
was provided by him with his oxen and other outfit. It is true that the 
author is induced by the evidence of the Burton Chartulary and the 
Latin version of the Anglo-Saxon laws to qualify his theory so far as to 
concede that in counties where no freeholders or sokemen are recorded 
the commissioners must have lumped ‘ geneats’ and ‘ geburs’ under the 
single head of villani. It would be interesting to learn whether, even 
in the districts where, according to Mr. Ballard, the villeins all repre- 
sented Old English ‘ geburs,’ the post-Domesday villein was generally 
equipped with stock by his lord. There are one or two passages in 
Domesday, as well as the etymology of the name, and the fact that the writ 
to the Cambridgeshire jurors speaks only of cotarii, which support the 
further identification of the large class of bordarii in the survey with the 
cotsetles, or cottagers, of the Rectitudines. But Mr. Ballard quite over- 
looks one great distinction between the cotsetle and the bordar. While 
‘the former had no oxen provided for him, and escaped all liability to 
plough,’ the mass of the bordarii in Domesday Book had oxen. The 
separate enumeration in some counties of a class of cotarii would perhaps 
suggest that the commissioners had not found the economic stratification 
of the population quite so simple as the writ, and, we may add, the 
Rectitudines, presupposed. It is clear that there existed a large class 
of tenants, whatever their origin, who, while having a smaller holding 
than the average villein tenement, were not mere cottagers in the nar- 
rowest sense. It is well to remember, in fact, that even if the Rectitudines 
can be regarded as containing an exhaustive classification of the population 
in the early part of the eleventh century there had been causes at work 
since it was drawn up, and, above all, the dislocations consequent on the 
Norman Conquest, which are likely to have brought about a much more 
complicated state of things. James Tal. 





Innocent III: La Papauté et VEmpire. Innocent III: La Question 
d’Orient. Par Acumute Luonwarre. (Paris: Hachette. 1906, 1907.) 


Innocent III's Italian policy, and the part which he played in the 
Albigensian crusade, have already been discussed in two previous volumes : 
in the two before us we turn to the larger and more crucial questions 
of his relations to the two empires of west and east. Of these the one 
which deals with the eastern question is the more satisfactory ; the 
subject has stimulated the author, and he has relaxed something of his 
severe austerity in approaching the magic east. The volume which deals 
with the relations of the papacy to the western empire seems, on the 
other hand, to carry the caution of scientific history to an excess where 
it becomes dry and jejune, and it suffers from being based so closely on 
original documents that the spirit and individuality of the author himself 
are seldom allowed toappear. Yet whatever its defects it would be utterly 
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unlike the rest of M. Luchaire’s work (to which the reviewer would like to 
express his great indebtedness for many years past), if it were not sound, 
convincing, and thorough, within the limits of its author’s purpose. One 
may, indeed, notice one or two slips or omissions. On p. 5 M. Luchaire 
seems to quote Widukind, the contemporary of Otto I, as an authority 
for the view of the empire entertained in Germany during the twelfth 
century. At the end of chapter iv. he fails to explain the reasons which 
animated Otto IV in taking the decisive step of attacking Sicily in 1210. 
Various suggestions have been made to account for this step. Some have 
seen in it an example of the influence upon Otto of the Hohenstaufen 
ministeriales, who had crossed over to his side after the murder of Philip 
of Swabia, and had instilled into him the old Hohenstaufen policy of 
unifying Italy under German rule.' Others, again, regard the invasion 
of Sicily as due to the influence of England upon Otto : admiring English 
organisation as he did (he sought, as M. Luchaire shows, p. 193, to follow 
English financial models in his German policy), he was anxious to acquire 
in Sicily a kingdom which was organised on a very similar plan.? Some 
notice of these explanations might perhaps have been expected from 
M. Luchaire; but otherwise his treatment of Otto IV is one of the best 
things in the volume. He brings out the secularist and non-clerical 
aspect of Otto’s policy in the beginning of his reign (pp. 28-29, 77); 
he explains how his secularist leanings (perhaps, one may suggest, 
imbibed at the court of Henry II) necessarily involved the final struggle 
with Innocent (p. 190). The whole treatment of the many mutations of 
Innocent’s policy towards the empire between 1198 and 1216 is also 
excellent ; it is impartial and yet sympathetic, and it evinces, in spite of 
the author’s own theory of the province of the historian,* an insight into 
the mind and motives of the pope. One only wishes that M. Luchaire 
had permitted himself, at the end of his volume, to gather up in a final 
summary the threads and clues which he has accumulated in its course, 
and to give in a few pages the results of his studies.‘ 

The volume which deals with the eastern question cannot be read 
by any scholar without interest and profit. The diversion of the fourth 
crusade is one of the most vexed questions of medieval history, and one 
looks forward with anticipation to M. Luchaire’s solution; while the 
establishment of the Latin empire of the east is one of the most curious 
phenomena which history presents. The first of these subjects is handled 

' Cf. Jastrow und Winter, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen, ii. 194; Es kann kein 
Zweifel sein, dasz der Entschlusz zu dieser entscheidenden politischen Wendung von 
Otto unter dem Einflusz der staufischen Ministerialitdt gefaszt worden ist. The whole 
treatment of this period by Dr. Winter is an excellent contrast with that of 
M. Luchaire ; the German scholar indulges in interpretation almost to excess. 

* Cf. H. Krabbo, Die Besetzung des deutschen Bistiimer unter Kaiser Friedrich IT., 
p- 25 (following Scheffer-Boichorst). 

* ‘Mais comment l’histoire prétendrait-elle sonder les cours et pénétrer les inten- 
tions? Avant tout son réle est d’enregistrer les faits et de laisser parler les docu- 
ments’ (p. 32). Surely history without psychology has no root, and history without 
causality no fruit. 

* One misses particularly some account of the exact theory of the relations of 
empire and papacy which underlay Innocent’s action, and of the motives which 
animated that theory. M. Luchaire quotes isolated passages from his bulls, but he 
never tries to combine them into a synthetic whole. 
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by M. Luchaire with almost an excess of caution; but one gathers that 
Venice, in his opinion, did not betray Christianity in 1202, and that Philip 
of Swabia was the real author, so far as any one man was, of the great 
mapéxBacis to Constantinople. Venise n’a pas agi, lors de la quatriéme 
croisade, autrement que pendant tout le cours du siécle qui la précéda et 
de celui qui la swivit. Le crime de lése-chrétienté était commun a tous 
les riverains de la mer intériewre. Venice is thus exculpated to a great 
extent ; but the responsibility is not definitely saddled on the shoulders 
of Philip of Swabia, because the date of the arrival of the young Alexius 
at his court cannot be finally decided, and we cannot therefore be sure 
whether Boniface of Montferrat, when he went to Germany in the winter 
of 1201-1202, ever saw Alexius or discussed the question of his restora- 
tion to the throne of Constantinople. But M. Luchaire is inclined, on 
the evidence of the Gesta Innocentii, to believe that there was some 
Hohenstaufen plan, of which Boniface was cognisant, for the diversion of 
the crusade. It may be suggested that, in dealing with the problem, he 
would have done well to have gone back to the reign of Henry VI, and to 
have considered whether the designs of Henry on Constantinople and his 
projected crusade do not help to throw light on the policy of his brother 
Philip. But the handling of all the problems of the fourth crusade 
is none the less tactful and sympathetic; and we may hope that the 
pronouncement of so famous a scholar as M. Luchaire will finally dis- 
abuse English readers of the current idea that ‘blind old Dandolo’ 
(M. Luchaire subtly points out that, according to contemporary authori- 
ties, he was not blind, but only short-sighted, visu aliqualiter obtenebra- 
tus) was the diabolus ex machina of the fourth crusade. 

With the nature of the Latin settlement on the conquered soil of the 
Byzantine empire and the relations of the Greek church to the conquering 
Latins M. Luchaire deals fully so far as they concern Innocent, and 
they concerned him very largely; but perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the whole volume is his account of the policy of the con- 
quering Latin baronage towards the church, both Latin and Greek, 
within their dominions. From the first, he shows, the fourth crusade 
had been a lay enterprise: the barons had chosen their own leader 
and determined their own route, in spite of the pope; and the settle- 
ment in which the crusade resulted was marked by a lay ascendency 
and by something of a secularist policy. The old Greek church was 
disendowed in all its higher branches, and the new Latin clergy only 
received a bare contenementum for its support. The passing of new lands 
into mortmain was forbidden; the rights of the lay tribunals over the 
clergy and spiritual causes were vigorously asserted. In these anti-clerical 
barons of the east, crusaders by profession and yet secularists by policy, 
M. Luchaire detects a curious modernity, which may however be also 
noticed in the career of Frederick II. 

In point of detail, there is little or nothing in this last volume on 
which criticism can fasten. It is perhaps inexact, on p. 48, to speak of 
' the kingdom of Armenia as created by Rome; Leo was crowned king of 
Armenia by the Archbishop of Mainz, as representative not of the pope 
but of the emperor, Henry V1, to whom he had applied for his crown. 
Nor is it quite true to say, on p. 25, that the patriarch of Jerusalem had 
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been the rival of the king, or that struggles between the two powers had 
been constant during the twelfth century. Since the time of the patriarch 
Stephen (1128-11380) the king and the patriarch had worked well together, 
and the patriarch had propped rather than undermined the throne of the 
king. These however are but small matters, and one can only end by 
congratulating M. Luchaire on a volume which will, if that be possible, 
add to his reputation. ERNEsT BARKER. 


Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bernewelle. Edited by J. W. Cuark, 
M.A., D.Litt., with an Introduction by the late F. W. Marrnanp. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1907.) 


Tue publication of this volume was suggested to Mr. J. W. Clark by the 
late Professor Maitland, and Maitland’s recommendation is amply 
justified. It is strange indeed that so interesting, important, and amusing 
a document should have lurked so long in manuscript, and all interested 
in medieval history will be cordially grateful to the editor for setting it 
out in print. It is of vital importance, of course, for the history of the 
house of Barnwell, and of special interest for the topography of the town 
of Cambridge. But it is far more than that. Maitland, in one of the 
last bits of work which he wrote before he left England for his final 
voyage to the Grand Canary, has pointed out with his accustomed 
lucidity and force the bearing of the treatise on legal history, and its 
unique character as containing numerous extracts of plea rolls, recording 
cases of interest to the canons of Barnwell, as well as giving a most useful 
list of dues to the sheriff of Cambridge and Huntingdon, and a rental of 
the lands and record of the tenants of the priory. Besides this the 
compiler, a canon of the house, who lived about the end of the thirteenth ° 
century, set down in his zeal all manner of ‘ Memoranda,’ things that 
men should do well to remember, which are neither legal nor technical. 
It is much to be regretted that Maitland did not deal with this element 
after the fashion in which he has written of the legal part. ‘ Anecdotes 
told in an unusually colloquial kind of Latin’ would have yielded 
abundant fruit for his special gifts. 

Mr. Clark has done his part as editor thoroughly and well. In a 
good introduction, which is all too brief and is perbaps a little too much 
limited to the local and topographical aspects of his text, he tells us the 
essential points we should know about the documents which he has 
published. He has clearly taken immense pains with text, notes, and index, 
and has done much to help readers to find their way about an ill-assorted 
and dateless mass of memoranda by a chronological summary of the 
principal events in the history of Barnwell priory, and by systematic 
references to the places in the text in which such events are spoken of. 

To the student of the late thirteenth century the Liber Memorandorum 
presents some importance as an addition to the contemporary sources of 
history. Neither a chronicle nor a cartulary, it contains in its disorderly , 
way the elements of both, and in its former aspect is never so important 
as when the compiler is dealing with his own age. His attitude to the 
world, to the kings who delighted in overtaxing monks, to the rising 
university whose chancellor sought to bring the canons of Barnwell 
VOL. XXIII.— NO. LXXXIX. K 
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under his jurisdiction, to the mendicants whose popularity in Cambridge 
dried up for a time the flow of offerings and gifts, to the new houses of 
religion that gradually clustered around the schools of Cambridge, is 
very curious and characteristic. All have come to plague the poor 
canons, but have to be endured somehow in a Christian spirit. On the 
whole it is remarkable how small a place the university occupies. So late 
as 1257, in accepting an obligation to find and pay for two chaplains to 
study theology and pray for the soul of the recently deceased bishop 
of Ely, William of Kilkenny, the canons prudently arrange for dispensing 
with the help of the chancellor in selecting the two students si contingat 
quod universitas Cantebrigie processu temporis dissipetur (p. 94). With 
a noble sense of the importance of his house, the canon who compiled 
the record gives us as the reason for the Statute of Winchester the 
accidental slaying of two merchants in a wood belonging to the prior of 
Barnwell. Some new details, trifling but vivid, attract our attention. 
We learn of Bishop Kirkby’s violence, bad temper, and sharp tongue, 
and that he swore freely, especially per plagas Dei. We learn some 
fresh particulars about Chief Justice Weyland’s abjuration of the realm, 
and can glean an additional point in Edward I’s itinerary by his recorded 
visit of two nights to Cambridge Castle. There are important notices as 
to how Henry III bore himself at Cambridge during the last desperate 
struggle of the disinherited barons in the Isle of Ely, and how Cambridge 
in consequence was after a fashion fortified, as is well explained in 
Mr. Clark’s introduction. But to goon recording the ways in which this 
volume lightens up details of the late thirteenth century would need 
a long paper. The records of Edward I’s reign are so seldom touched 
by a human element that we cannot be too grateful to Mr. Clark for 
setting before us this illuminating document. T. F. Tour. 


Peerage Law in England. By Francis Beaurort PauMeEr. 
(London: Stevens. 1907.) 


THE aim of Mr. (now Sir Francis) Palmer’s work, which was planned 
and partly written twenty years ago, has been to produce a book of practical 
use. Claims of peerage are not frequent enough to create a large demand 
for such a book, and we owe therefore the more gratitude to anyone who 
expends the considerable time and labour which a study of the subject 
demands. A treatise on peerage law is divisible into two parts—first, 
the origin and definition of peerage, and secondly, the procedure in 
claims. The former of these divisions is the more important to students 
of history and of the British constitution; the latter is important to 
those only who conceive themselves entitled to be peers, and to their 
legal advisers. 

The general effect of a number of decisions of the House of Lords, 
considering claims referred to that house by the Sovereign, is to establish 
_the year 1295 as the origin of peerage in the present meaning of the 
word, for the legal mind conceives peerage to be hereditary membership 
of Parliament. No legislative assembly, now called High Court of 
Parliament, consisting of hereditary members and persons elected by 
counties and boroughs, all summoned ad consulendwm by a legitimate and 
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free sovereign, can be proved by such evidence as the house of lords 
admits to have existed before that year. If this conception of peerage be 
correct, it is obvious that the house of lords as a chamber of parliament 
is not older than the house of commons, and it would be well if en- 
nobled lawyers speaking for the house of lords in public assemblies 
would remember the effect of their own decisions. The historical and 
constitutional student differs therefore from the lawyer in limine, for he 
cannot ignore the fact that the history of England was made, and the 
evolution of a constitution begun, by earls and barons long before 1295. 
What then was an earl or a baron before 1295, and was either a peer in 
the sense of house of lords decisions? Sir Francis Palmer does not 
appear to have a clear opinion on this question, which stands at the 
threshold of his enquiry if his object is historical knowledge ; and if his 
object is pure law, the question is material to the consideration whether 
certain decisions have been sound. The author assumes that the law is 
what the house of lords decides, and consequently does not bring into 
sufficient prominence the fact that the decisions he quotes are not those of 
a court of law. Decisions in peerage claims have been contradictory, and 
can only be reconciled by very special pleading ; and it must be confessed 
that in so far as these claims depend on accurate knowledge of the ancient 
law of England, the decisions have been given by men who, though of 
great intellect, have rarely had the time or inclination to study early 
records. We ourselves approach Sir Francis Palmer’s arguments with 
the belief that there existed long before 1295 persons who had a right to 
be consulted by the king, and that the house of lords at least, and pro- 
bably both houses of parliament, are evolved from that right. Sir Francis 
must think the same, for in a valuable appendix of charters and patents 
he gives seventeen dated before 1295. 

The author would, we think, have improved his method if he had placed 
his chapters on ‘ Jurisdiction in Peerage Matters’ (ch. ii) and ‘ Procedure 
in Claims ’ (ch. xx) together, either at the beginning or end of the work, 
and had more clearly defined the distinction between dignity and peerage. 
A petition for recognition of right to a dignity is of necessity addressed 
to the sovereign, a petition of peerage not necessarily. If, for example, 
one claims a dignity, right to which depends on proof of the extinction 
of nearer heirs, the petition is to the sovereign. But if one having 
undoubted and proved right to a dignity desires authority to exercise 
peerage rights attached to a dignity—i.e. to be placed on a roll of peers 
and called to vote—his petition ought, we think, to be addressed to the 
house of peers. Sir F. Palmer is perfectly correct in his historical deduc- 
tion of practical jurisdiction, but in fact a petition to the sovereign can 
be referred, and in the seventeenth century was occasionally referred, to 
other judges. As however a decision of right to a dignity is not a final 
admission of all the claimant prays, and there remains the right to 
peerage—that is, in the modern meaning of the word right to be a 
member or (in Scottish and Irish cases) to vote for members of a house— 
and as the most competent judges are usually peers, and as both right 
and privilege are more conveniently tried together, it has become the 
established practice to refer claims to such dignities as imply peerage 
to the house of lords. It is not correct to say that such referred claims 
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are sent to a committee. They are considered by a committee of the 
whole house sitting on questions of privilege. 

The present work relates to England, and only incidentally alludes 
to Scotland and Ireland. The author’s studies have evidently begun 
with a careful examination of the Reports of the house of lords on the 
dignity of a peer of the realm, and have proceeded by considering the 
numerous cases where the fundamental principles of those reports have 
been set aside. It must be said of those reports, written as they are by 
a man of great intellect in splendid English, that they purport to establish 
propositions some of which are unacceptable to historians, and if rigidly 
adhered to produce great injustice. For example, the masterly argument 
against the existence now of a peerage by tenure—well reproduced by 
Sir F. Palmer—is greatly weakened in the opinion of a student of 
history by the evident anxiety of the author to raise doubt whether 
peerage by tenure ever existed. And if it be truly established that 
feudal peerage never existed in England, the equally certain fact is 
ignored that if a magnate lost his fief he would not have been sum- 
moned. This proposition goes to the root of the theory of abeyance— 
a theory which was evolved in the seventeenth century by the house of 
lords for the purpose of doing what was considered justice to individuals, 
while asserting the privilege of the order. The historical foundation for 
it is very slender, and it is quite as plausible to assert that peerage is 
essentially feudal, so that if, on the death of a peer, no one can assert 
his right of succession and demand livery, the dignity escheats to the 
king. The abeyance of baronies, supposed to be created by writ of 
summons, is now established as a rule of law, but it remains doubtful 
whether it applies to any other dignity. Ona point like this Sir F. Palmer 
follows the text-books, but in some other subjects he aims much higher. 
When he refers to the ‘ Cromartie case’ in relation to the possible abey- 
ance of earldoms, he forgets that there never was a ‘ Cromartie case ;’ but 
on the advice of an attorney-general and, we presume, of a lord chan- 
cellor, Queen Victoria acted as if abeyance applied to earldoms. Sir F. 
Palmer indicates his knowledge of the distinction, but only an expert 
would quite understand him. The Cromartie petition might indeed 
have opened a much larger question, which is, how far a dignity intended 
to attach to Scottish property ought to be governed by Scottish law, and 
in Scotland the doctrine of abeyance never existed. Sir F. Palmer speaks 
of the privilege of a peer to be tried for felony by peers, and omits to 
mention that it was established by the judges called to assist the house 
of lords in the Castlehaven case, reported in full in the State Trials, that 
there is no such privilege. If there were it could be waived. The Earl 
of Castlehaven, Lord Audley in England, had petitioned to be tried by 
a jury, and it was ruled that his petition could not be granted, for trial 
by a defendant’s peers is not a privilege but a fundamental law in the 
constitution of England. 

No one, whatever his knowledge of peerage cases, can fail to find 
much valuable matter and many ingenious observations in Sir F. Palmer's 
deeply interesting work. If we venture to differ from him in respect 
of some facts, some inferences, and some details of practice, we do so 
with deference. The cause of difference is that when considering where 
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peerage law is to be found the author mainly suggests writers such as 
Cruise and Collins, and law reports. He rarely mentions, if at all, printed 
cases of claimants and minutes of evidence. In some modern cases the 
opinions (erroneously called judgments) of individual law lords have 
been privately printed in extenso, and no condensed report can be of 
equal value. The questions considered by Sir F. Palmer are mainly 
those respecting which the historian is entitled to be heard. The admis- 
sibility of evidence, particularly as to domicil and legitimacy, is not 
discussed, but in fact the discussion of these subjects in peerage cases 
is of vast importance to all lawyers. We owe it especially to the house 
of lords that the unreasonable belief that the presumption Pater est 
quem nuptiae demonstrant cannot be rebutted has been greatly weakened, 
if not annihilated; for a series of cases—beginning with Banbury and 
ending with Powlett (the Gardner case is perhaps the most important)— 
have clearly established that the paternity of a child born in wedlock is 
a fact respecting which any evidence may be tendered which in the 
opinion of the court trying the question is admissible. Finally, the recent 
Norfolk claim looms too large in Sir F. Palmer’s view. For text-book 
purposes the Norfolk claim is of great importance, but as a guide to the 
student of history, to whom the author certainly means to appeal, it can 
be of little use. W. A. Linpsay. 


Réles Gascons. Transcrits et publiés par Coantes Bémont. Tome III. 
1290-1307. (Paris: Lmprimerie Nationale. 1906.) 


M. Bémont may be warmly congratulated on having brought to a 
successful conclusion his monumental edition of the Gascon Rolls of the 
reign of Edward I. It is in every respect a model of how an important 
series of records should be edited, and the excellent work of the leading 
French authority on English medieval history may well serve as a type 
to which editors of our national records on this side of the Channel should 
conform. The care shown in printing the text; the punctiliousness with 
which every earlier appearance of a document in print is noticed; the 
scholarship lavished in the identification of proper names, are as 
conspicuous in this as in the earlier instalments of M. Bémont’s work, 
already noticed in vol. xii. pp. 344-6, and vol. xvi. pp. 773-6 of this 
Review. Added to all these are now an elaborate introduction and an 
exceedingly complete index dealing with the whole of the rolls of 
Edward’s reign. 

The first section of the introduction is taken up with the description, 
paleography, and diplomatic of the Gascon Rolls, with which M. Bémont 
includes an examination of their chronology and an itinerary of Edward I 
during his French visits. As an example of the skill with which the 
editor corrects the very errors of his text, reference may be made to the 
conclusive proof on p. 565 of a false date given in the roll through the 
inadvertence of the scribe. An exceptionally useful portion of this 
section is the excellent itinerary, which will altogether supersede the im- 
perfect attempt in the same direction made by Mr. Henry Gough in 1900. 
The years covered are 1278 (after Edward’s departure from Paris) to 
1274, and 1286 to 1289. 

Next follows a second chapter on the English administration in 
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Gascony. Renouncing the attempt to deal completely with so great a 
subject, M. Bémont has set forth careful and authoritative lists of the 
seneschals of Gascony, which will take the place of those given in the 
Revue de Gascogne by the abbé Tauzin. Elaborate biographies of the 
seneschals are added, especially in the case of those who have not received 
adequate notice in the Dictionary of National Biography or elsewhere. 
Especially valuable is that of Luke de Tany, of which one need only 
complain that he is called ‘ Thanney ’ on the ground that the place from 
which his house derived its name is the village of Thanney, in the Eure. 
But on this principle we should have to call Robert Bruce ‘ Robert de 
Brix’ and similarly mutilate a whole series of familiar Norman baronial 
names. For English writers at least it is safer to adhere to conventional 
forms, and Latton-Tany, in Essex, helps us more in this respect than does 
the Norman village of Thanney. In the same way English tradition may 
make us prefer to speak of two other seneschals, whose lives are also 
admirably written in this volume, as Otho of Grandison and John of 
Grailly, though Grandson and Grilly, in the Savoyard lands to the north 
of the Lake of Geneva, were the places from which those survivors of the 
alien immigration under Edward’s father made their way to England and 
Gascony. It is a pity that M. Bémont speaks of these barons as ‘ Swiss.’ 
Centuries were still to elapse before the Vaud became in any sense a part 
of Switzerland. Even more useful to workers are the lists of minor officials 
which follow M. Bémont’s account of the seneschals of Gascony. These 
include lists of the seneschals of Saintonge, Périgord, &c., Agenais, and 
Bigorre, and the constables of Bordeaux. Next comes a catalogue of bailes, 
prévotés, bastides, castles, and chdtellenies within Edward’s dominions in 
the south-west. Of these it need only be remarked that the list of 
bastides includes forty-nine places as against twenty-nine given by M. 
Curie-Sembres in his Essai sur les Bastides. These details are completed 
by an excellent map of ‘ English’ Guyenne at the end of Edward I's 
reign, in which however by some accident a few of the towns are not 
quite rightly placed. Thus Barsac is on the wrong bank of the Garonne, 
Vianne and Valence both on the wrong bank of the Baise, and Tarbes 
unnecessarily removed from its river, the Adour. 

The last chapter of the introduction gives an admirable and original 
account of the war between England and France waged in the years 
1293 to 1297, or at least of its origin and of the Gascon campaigns fought 
during its course. The contribution towards the analysis of the armies 
Edward sent to Gascony is a valuable supplement to Dr. J. E. Morris’s 
work on the Edwardian armies, the conclusions of which it strengthens. 
That Edward so much as contemplated the despatch of 25,000 English 
archers to Bordeaux shows the seriousness of the effort he made. Only 
29,000 foot were summoned, Dr. Morris has shown us, for the Falkirk 
campaign. Though it is very unlikely the force of 25,000 archers was 
ever despatched, Edward’s action in summoning so vast a host for over-sea 
service somewhat enlarges our conception of the size of his armies, and 
amply explains the resistance of the earls of Hereford and Norfolk to his 
policy. A few very trifling corrections of details may be suggested. 
Hemingburgh should not be described as a canon of Gisburne, a place in 
Ribblesdale, but of Gisborough, in Cleveland (p. cxxv.) Knighton was not 
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a‘ monk’ buta canon of Leicester (ibid.) Le gouverneur vieillard centen- 
aire Jean Giffard (p. exlviii) looks as if M. Bémont had been misled by 

Pauli’s quaint Giffard, ein Greis von hundert Jahren. The phrase in 

Hemingburgh describes the governor of Podensac as miles quidam 

centenarius (ii. 50). But surely centenarius means, in Vegetius’s phrase, 

those quos antiqui centuwriones vocabant, centum videlicet militibus 

praefecti. It is more likely that Giffard was the captain of a hundred 

soldiers than that he was a hundred years old. On p. cl. the figures do 

not come out quite rightly. By wrongly telling us that each of the counties 

of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, and London were to 

furnish 4,000 men, M. Bémont piles up an army of 28,000 when the 

documents only speak of 12,000 being summoned. Really Surrey and 

Sussex were asked for 4,000 between them, Kent for 4,000 by itself, and 
another 4,000 were summoned from Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, and 
London, all taken together. It is no wonder that for such great efforts 
Edward should have incurred obligations of over 360,000/., and that in 
the year of Bannockburn his treasurers should have claims against the 
exchequer for 60,000/. more than they had received. The theory that 
makes Edward II the victim of his father’s over-ambitious policy is not 
quite destitute of foundation. 

A special feature of M. Bémont’s work is the extraordinary skill and 
success with which he has throughout identified the most obscure place- 
names of Gascony. In this volume a large number of the entries, notably 
the letters of protection and attorney for the soldiers going to Gascony, 
are primarily of English interest. Yet the editor has been as careful in 
identifying the English place-names involved as in dealing with those of 
his own country. His success on the whole has been very great, as, for 
example, in showing that the ‘Cokefeld’ of p. 155 and elsewhere is 
Cockfield, Suffolk, and not Cuckfield, Sussex. A fair number of omissions 
may be noted, and a few rectifications suggested. Thus ‘ King’s Lynn’ 
(p. 96) was more properly Bishop’s Lynn in the fourteenth century ; 
‘Sunninge ’ (p. 97) is of course Sonning, Berks (then in Wilts), and ‘ Le 
Skyrmyshur’ can be modernised as ‘ Skrimshire,’ or ‘ Scrimgeour ; ’ 
‘Mohon’ (p. 99) is rather Mohun ; ‘Tepsham’ (p. 105) is Topsham, Devon ; 
and ‘ Clyvedon ’ (p. 119) is Clevedon, Somerset. ‘ Comté de Shrewsbury ’ 
is not quite exact to the English eye; nor is ‘Cartmel, Liverpool ’ 
(p. 217). ‘Sadberghe’ (p. 197) is more likely to be Sedbergh, Yorks, 
than ‘ Sadberge, Durham.’ ‘ Yoxhall ’ (p. 202) should be placed in Stafford- 
shire, not in ‘Suffolk.’ ‘Stertford’ (p. 228) is more probably Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Herts, than ‘ Stretford, comté de Hereford.’ Sometimes the complexity 
of English place-names and the paucity of our family names prove a 
snare. For instance the ‘ William le Butiller de Werington ’ of p. 118 is 
rashly identified with the William Butler who succeeded his brother 
Gavain in 1290. Yet reference to Roberts’s Calendarium Genealogicum 
and to the new Calendar of Inquisitions, ii. 897, shows that this second 
Butler was one of the Butlers of Wem, Salop. The Butler in question is 
undoubtedly William Butler of Warrington, Lancashire, and M. Bémont’s 
identification of ‘ Werington’ with ‘ Werrington, Northants,’ cannot be 
sustained. ‘Caerwarthlan’ (pp. 218, 627) should be Carnwallon, and 
‘Kemess’ (p. 697) Kemmes. A few additional corrections would doubtless 
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accrue from a longer examination ; but it is wonderful, considering the 
minute local knowledge required for work of this sort, that M. Bémont 
should have gone astray so seldom and in such unimportant points. There 
is nothing in such trivial and easily corrected minutiae to detract from our 
gratitude to him in putting before us an English record of capital 
importance with suck scholarly care and such wealth of illustration and 
elucidation. T. F. Tour. 


The Case of Sir John Fastolf, and other Historical Studies. 
By Davin Watuace Durais. (London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1907.) 


Mr. Watuace Duras is rector of Caister, beside Great Yarmouth, 
where still exist the remains of a castle built by the renowned Sir John 
Fastolf in the time of Henry VI. Sir John’s memory has been unhappily 
besmirched by faction and otherwise maltreated by posterity. Worst of 
all, it has been exposed to contempt and ridicule by no less an 
authority than Shakespeare, whose historical pictures have always 
something very real in them, even if it be but real national prejudice. 
We can well sympathise, therefore, with Mr. Duthie’s gallant attempt to 
rescue the hero’s character from unmerited obloquy. It is an attempt all 
the more creditable because it does not seek to hide or extenuate actual 
failings. Sir John Fastolf ‘had come to regard coin more than character. 

With advancing years the love of money grew upon him.’ He 
really had some statesmanlike ideas, besides being a famous soldier 
who had won high distinction in the wars against France, till an un- 
merited charge of cowardice at the battle of Patay, though it was 
quite disproved afterwards, helped popular prejudice to fasten upon 
him as one of those who caused the loss of France. On pp. 4, 5, 
Mr. Duthie shows the great military and diplomatic attainments 
of Sir John Fastolf, but apparently has allowed the printers to 
perpetrate a very strange distortion of a title in calling him ‘ Baron 
of Gingingle in France’ instead of ‘ Sillie-le-Guillem.’ We can well 
imagine how a man who had done such services was mortified after- 
wards when everything went wrong, as he believed, by neglect of his 
counsels, and being without natural heirs, amassed wealth and laid 
up endowments for the benefit of his soul; which endowments after 
his death were curiously dissipated. 

While Shakespeare allows the stigma of cowardice to remain on the 
historical character, he has also created the immortal Jack Falstaff in the 
play of ‘Henry V’ as if for the express purpose of making the witty 
knight a laughing-stock to posterity. Both characters are spelt ‘ Fal- 
staffe’ in the first folio; and this fact alone hardly allows us to endorse 
the assertion of Halliwell-Phillipps that ‘ there is not any ground for believ- 
ing that the characters of Fastolf and Falstaff have any connection with 
each other.’ There is, in truth, very little similarity between them; but 
there are a few points in common—Mr. Duthie finds no fewer than 
twelve—which are worth considering. Still, giving all their due weight 
to these, it is impossible to overlook the much stronger points of 
contrast. And there is one thing which really affords some key to the 
mystery, which Mr. Duthie apparently deliberately passes by. Halliwell- 
Phillipps surely has demonstrated that the character called Falstaff 
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in ‘Henry V’ was originally named after Sir John Oldcastle, and 
that the puritans objected to one whom they regarded as a martyr 
being still treated, as he was even before Shakespeare’s day, as a 
stage buffoon. Indeed, in the very first scene where Falstaff 
appears, the Prince calls him ‘my old lad of the castle ’—not ‘ my old 
knight of the castle,’ as Mr. Duthie quotes the expression—which, 
joined with other evidences, is a pretty plain reference to the name of 
Oldcastle. Shakespeare was induced to drop the name for the dramatis 
persona, but he left this and other reminiscences of it in the play. And 
when the name of Oldcastle was left out, there was no other name found 
in history or tradition to suit the dramatist’s: purpose so well as that of 
Falstaff. That seems to be the story. 

The second of Mr. Duthie’s studies is on a cognate subject, ‘The 
Misadventures of John Payn,’ in which perhaps the author takes a 
little too much for granted the strict historical accuracy of John Payn’s 
own account of them. The rest are on ‘The Chronicle of Salimbene,’ 
‘A Seventeenth Century Sunday,’ ‘Sermons and Samuel Pepys,’ and 
‘Chateaubriand and his English Neighbours ’—all very good reading. 
But a serious anachronism is suggested in one passage in the essay on 
Salimbene. At p. 121 it is said: ‘1258 was the year of the great 
plague.’ It was the year of a great plague, no doubt; but over the 
leaf it seems to be identified with that which was undoubtedly the great 
plague—‘ the Black Death,’ as it is called—which carried off Petrarch’s 
Laura ninety years later. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


The Coventry Leet Book, or Mayor’s Register containing the Records of 
the City Court Leet or View of Frankpledge, A.D. 1420-1555, with 
Divers other Matters. Edited by Mary Dormer Harris. Part I. 
Karly English Text Society. (London: Kegan Paul. 1907.) 


Tue importance for English municipal and institutional history of 
the set of records of which this volume presents a first instalment 
was sufficiently indicated by Miss Harris in her little book, Life in 
an Old English Town, which was published in 1898. Students of 
Dr. Cunningham’s general history, of Professor Gross’s Gild Merchant, 
or of Mrs. Green’s Town Life had. already been made aware of the 
interesting leading cases furnished by Coventry in the matter of the 
development of religious and craft gilds, their relations with each other 
and with the municipal constitution. Miss Harris’s book, though ex- 
tremely modest in its general scope, was based on a careful study of the 
records she is now engaged in editing, and proved a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of a town which in the later middle ages ranked with 
Norwich as an industrial centre. Indeed, at a first glance the interest 
of the present publication might seem to suffer a little from the very 
skill with which all the salient points of the record have been seized and 
embodied in the earlier book. This however would be a superficial 
impression. Abundant material of many kinds remains for the his- 
toriay, and its value has been enhanced by the pioneer work already 
accomplished. 

The contents of the Leet Book are of a miscellaneous character. 
Besides the ordinances of the Easter and Michaelmas leets (which, 
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though not so full, afford a parallel to the Biirgersprachen of a North 
German town of this period), and a special proclamation of the mayor of 
1421 which covers with much greater completeness the whole ground of 
municipal regulation, there is the record of the annual elections of the 
mayor and other officials, and of the choice of special juries and mayors’ 
councils together with the details of the cases laid before them and 
the results of their deliberations. There are likewise the financial 
accounts of the mayors, chamberlains, and wardens, and details of the 
assessment of king’s loans and fifteenths on the inhabitants of various 
wards, and much other matter of an incidental character. The frequent 
assessment lists would well repay a careful comparative study. They 
would afford a solid basis for estimating the number of the popu- 
lation, its distribution into wards, the comparative wealth of the 
various trades and their respective influences on the municipal govern- 
ment. Apart from the intrinsic interest of such statistics they would 
have a still greater value as affording a firm leverage for the effective 
handling of the more elusive social and constitutional problems pre- 
sented by the formative period of municipal history. The number of 
these problems on which the Coventry records will throw light is con- 
siderable. There is first of all the fundamental question of the common 
lands of the borough, of which we hear a great deal in this volume, and 
are to hear more later in connexion with the struggle over the Lammas 
lands. How did the members of the Trinity Gild come to hold some of 
the common fields in severalty and to pay 10/. on that behalf to the 
prior and the convent? Has this no connexion with the mysterious 
informal way in which the Trinity Gild worked the machinery of the 
constitution ? The answer is probably to be sought in the consideration 
of social forces and political expediencies rather than of strict legal rights. 
Or, again, there are the morphological problems suggested by the growth 
of the municipal constitution, the embodiment of the half-yearly court 
leet as a nucleus, the various forms adopted for the authoritative con- 
sultation of the burgesses on special occasions (the hall of the wards, 
the hall of worthy men, the mayor’s council, the forty-eight), and the 
transition to a permanent body of councillors. 

But there is no subject on which we get fuller or more welcome 
evidence than that of the craft gilds. The part played by the craft gilds 
varied very greatly in different English towns. In some there is no clear 
proof of their having existed. In many they were probably little more 
than organs of municipal administration. In a few notable cases they 
took an active if scarcely ever a dominant share in the formation of the 
constitution. The most vital period of this development at Coventry has 
not been reached in this first volume, which ends in 1451, but some data 
of fundamental importance are furnished. In 1450 the crafts were made 
the basis of military organisation, and the number of ‘ jacks’ to be pro- 
vided by the several crafts and by the individual members within each 
afford some indication of the relative importance of the trades and of the 
quota which each contributed to the ruling class. The cloth trade, for 
example, which accounts for one-third of the armour, presents a regular 
hierarchy of gild organisations, the lower members of which have had to 
struggle into existence against the will of the higher. Of the drapers 
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seven had been mayor, six had filled the office of bailiff, and four that of 
chamberlain or warden. The dyers had one ex-mayor, two ex-bailiffs, 
and four of the lower official rank. The weavers had one ex-bailiff and 
one ex-chamberlain. The gild of the tailors and shearmen and that of 
walkers had had apparently no share in the executive body. The drapers, 
who represented the larger forms of mercantile capital and to a great extent 
directed the government of the town, had not been able to suppress the 
organisation of the dyers, who were evidently the larger manufacturers ; 
and the weavers, among whom there were two or three capitalist employers, 
were confronted, as we find from the Leet Book, by an organisation of 
their journeymen, which, though partly subordinated to their authority, 
was able to make terms for its members by an appeal to the mayor. We 
find the same economic tendencies producing similar social results among 
the ironworkers. The craft gilds, in short, represent a social development 
emerging from below whose power the municipal authorities are obliged 
to recognise even whilst they seek to regulate and control it. Such 
regulation was not confined to the supervision of industrial ordinances, 
but extended to the direction of religious observances. The larger crafts 
had each their Corpus Christi pageant, and the smaller ones, while 
retaining a separate jurisdiction over their trades, were amalgamated for 
religious purposes. The request of the wiredrawers that they might be 
allowed to keep in repair the canopy over the high altar of St. Michael’s 
recalls one of the earliest documents in German gild history in which the 
weavers of Mainz receive certain religious and political privileges from 
the archbishop in return for undertaking the care of part of the church 
fabric. 

The Coventry Leet Book is likely to prove one of our richest sources 
for English gild history, and it is much to be hoped that the remaining 
volumes will not be long in appearing. The attention of the students of 
folk-lore as well as those of municipal history may be directed to the 
extremely interesting reference on p. 35 to riots on Midsummer Eve 
and St. Peter’s Night and the connexion therewith of watch in the wards. 
Stow’s description of the London watch affords an instructive parallel. 

GEORGE UNWIN. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum et auctum 
per P. S. Auten, M.A., e Coll. Corporis Christi. Tom. I: 1484-1514. 
Oxonii: in Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1906. 


THE renewed interest in Erasmus has lately borne good fruit in England. 
Mr. Nichols’s volumes, interesting to the English reader through their 
translations, and to everybody through their discussions and notes, 
brought much continental research into convenient form. But besides 
doing that Mr. Nichols’s own contribution to the study of Erasmus made, 
in the critical direction, a marked advance upon previous English works. 
In his preface he expressed a wish that Mr. Allen should edit the letters, 
and now the first volume of the desired edition has appeared to show 
us that the wish was justified. It is difficult to speak too highly of the 
work before us: anyone who has studied the epistles of Erasmus will 
discern at once the diligent labours of Mr. Allen: the list of works 
referred to by abbreviations in his notes (pp. xviii-xxii) is full, and has 
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much bibliographical value, but their frequent use in the notes themselves 
is one of the best features of an admirable book. An illustration may 
be taken from the interesting name of Cornelius Gerard, well known to 
all lovers of Erasmus. It was easy to identify him with Cornelius 
Aurelius or Awrotinus (= von Gouda), although Le Clere had distinguished 
the two. The further identification with Cornelius Lopsen (doubted by 
Richter, Erasmus-Studien, p. 10 note) is here proved in an admirable 
discussion (p. 92, to be taken along with Appendix IV on dates): the 
information is full and concisely given. Reference may also be made 
to Mr. Nichols’s work (i. 56-8) where similar conclusions are stated. 
This treatment of the identity of Cornelius is typical of the whole work : 
everything is put just as is most useful and with apparent ease, but 
anyone who has tried to correct the mistakes of the invaluable Le 
Clere will well understand that one or two lines of these notes must 
often represent the work of hours. Cornelius and his nephew William 
Herman have a special importance for students of Erasmus: for their 
correspondence with him brings oat clearly the fact that his theological 
position was taken up before he visited England, and was thus not due 
to his friendship with Colet. The results of that friendship have some- 
times been over-estimated in England as, for example, by Mr. Seebohm. 
Erasmus before he first made the acquaintance of Colet had already 
devoted himself to ‘ sound letters’ and had become a disciple of St. Jerome, 
the favourite Father of the Brethren of the Common Life. Theology 
based upon learning, upon the study of the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
was his idea]: his tolerance, his dislike of the Lutheran squabbles, were 
easy deductions from that ideal as a first principle. Buta grave although 
unintentional injustice is done him when he is described, sometimes as 
being turned to religion by Colet, sometimes as stepping back in fear 
from a theological resolution tgwards which he had continuously tended. 
The key to his theological position, to the secret of his life-work in 
theology, which ‘the Lutheran tragedy’ seemed likely to make useless, 
is to be found in his love for St. Jerome. Cornelius (Ep. 22, p. 103, 
June 1489) had urged Erasmus to read the Epistles of this Father, and 
Erasmus here replies that he has already read them, and even copied 
them out. To this affection for St. Jerome he remained steadfast, and the 
parallel (in labours although not in disposition) between the master and 
the disciple is curiously exact. 

This first volume of Mr. Allen’s edition deals with the earlier life 
of Erasmus down to 1514: the clue to the impulses that laid down the 
lines of the great scholar’s work is thus to be already found in it. It is 
possible for any reader now to study his life during these years with a 
full knowledge of his background and surroundings, and this study can 
only lead to one conclusion—that the reforming tendencies of Erasmus 
were a legitimate and natural result of the later middle ages : a period 
which really tended to an ‘ Erasmian’ reformation, for which the works 
of Erasmus himself, its true product, naturally prepared. But that re- 
formation was checked and made all but impossible by the outbreak of the 
Lutheran movement. Some followers of Erasmus followed Luther, still 
more followed Zwingli; others recoiled from reform at all, and became 
more conservative than even Lee or Stunica: in any case the ideal of 
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Erasmus was made impossible. For some forty years after his death the 
great scholar was regarded with dislike ; by some he was held a pitiful 
coward, by others a dangerous guide: then, as something of the din and 
dust of controversy cleared away, much of his former influence was 
regained. Melanchthon turned more and more, especially after the 
boisterous voice of Luther was stilled by death, to the fountain at which 
he had drunk in youth, and the second generation of Jesuits, unlike the 
first, went back to the great scholar whose closing years had been 
embittered by the theologians of Louvain. This change of Jesuit policy 
(to which my attention was first drawn by the late Lord Acton) may be 
taken along with the significant readings of that sensitive barometer, the 
Index Expurgatorius (in which the treatment of his works varied greatly) 
to show the significance of Erasmus for historic theology. 

Erasmus was cosmopolitan both positively and negatively : positively 
because he belonged to the medieval brotherhood of letters which knew 
not nations ; negatively because he belonged to the Netherlands, which 
had so little unity and such an unhappy history. And this cosmopolitan 
tendency makes him a fitting centre from which to study the course of 
the Reformation : it has become fashionable to suppose that if we wish for 
truth we must go to the ambassadors of the day, although ambassadors, 
even Venetian, made strange mistakes on such subjects as the income 
of Henry VIII, and although ambassadors more than anyone else had 
their own pet policies to commend to their courts. But it is much safer 
to go to Erasmus, whose insight is singularly clear, and who had literary 
connexions with the learned and intellectual public of every country. 
So many threads of interest converge towards that movable centre, his 
study, that a beginner, who wishes to understand the Reformation, would 
do well to begin with the life of Erasmus. And with Mr. Allen as his 
guide he can tread both surely and easily, and also travel far. 

Incidentally he will come across many interesting problems, some 
connected with Erasmus himself, and these are well treated in the notes 
and appendices ; some connected with the educational and literary methods 
of- the day, studies of manuscripts, critical science (it is rather the spirit 
in which Erasmus worked than his actual results which we should 
admire), the relations between scholars, publishers, and public, for which 
the later connexions of Erasmus with Froben and Amerbach are most 
significant. There is much to be gathered, and something to be said, 
upon each of these. Then there are other problems, wider and yet 
more delicate still, such as the influence of Erasmus upon the English 
Reformation, and even here something more may be said. The old gibe 
about Erasmus at Oxford and Cambridge is familiar. It might be objected 
on the one hand that he really does not seem to have learnt much Greek 
at Oxford, and on the other hand that he does not seem to have taught 
much Greek at Cambridge. The theological significance of his Oxford 
period has been already spoken of, but wider results followed his sojourn 
at Cambridge. In its earlier stages the English Reformation was 
purely academic, and the reader of Mr. Bass Mullinger’s History of the 
University of Cambridge knows how the young Cambridge scholars, 
who sent a swarm of colonists from their hive to Oxford, drew their 
inspiration from Erasmus. Cranmer on the one side, in the days when 
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he was, like others since his day, content with examining and getting 
married, before he trod the dizzy paths of place and politics; Tindale, 
on the other side, before his peevish isolation and the commercial 
speculators who financed him had driven his life underground : both 
these men owed much to Erasmus. And with these memories of what 
we owe to him, we must thank Mr. Allen for discharging so much of 
the debt of long ago. Some people approach the study of Erasmus with 
dislike, because he is credited, most justly, with humour and literary 
skill. His humour, which is absolutely modern, and which reminds one 
of Aeneas Sylvius, cannot be denied; it must simply be endured and 
enjoyed. His literary skill, to which the school of Mr. Froude objected 
as making him dangerously inaccurate and unfair, was partly personal, 
partly due to his position: that he sometimes and purposely mystified 
his readers is true, and some questions arising out of this characteristic— 
e.g. the Compendium Vitae—are well treated by Mr. Allen. That he was 
consciously unfair, that he was wilfully untruthful, ought not to be 
supposed. We must take him as he is, and if we do that, we cannot 
fail to do him and his age the justice they deserve but have not always 
had. It is now possible for a wider circle of readers, using Mr. Allen’s 
work, to know Erasmus. We must congratulate Mr. Allen on an 
altogether admirable instalment of what will be, when it is finished, 
a really great work, and we congratulate his university upon her son’s 
labour of real scholarship, inspired by a scholar’s enthusiasm and skill. 
J. P. Wuirney. 


Etudes sur  Humanisme francais: Gwillawme Budé, les origines, les 
débuts, les idées maitresses. Par Louis DELARUELLE. (Paris: 
Champion. 1907.) 

Répertoire analytique et chronologique de la Correspondance de Guillawme 
Budé. Par Louis Detarvette. (Toulouse: Privat. 1907.) 


In these two volumes M. Delaruelle, a former pupil of the Ecole de 
Rome, has made an important contribution to that history of Frengh 
humanism which is still to be written. The life of Budé—-a first instal- 
ment only—is particularly welcome, for hitherto there has been no 
adequate account of him. This is no doubt partly due to the fact that 
his Latin writings, with their absence of method and cumbrous unattractive 
style, are far from easy reading, and that to master their contents is a 
work requiring great patience and acumen. It would be an agreeable 
task, with the help of M. Delaruelle’s guidance, to follow Budé’s career 
step by step, but in this place a brief indication of the contents of his 
book must suffice. An excellent chapter on the beginnings of French 
humanism is followed by an account of Budé’s life down to 1508, and by 
chapters on the Annotationes in Pandectas (1508), the De Asse (1515), 
and Le Recueil des Apophtegmes (1519). With regard to this last, 
M. Delaruelle has shown that a manuscript of the Arsenal Library is the 
original and only authentic form of Le livre de I’ Institution du Prince, 
which an unscrupulous editor published in 1547, seven years after Budé’s 
death, as Budé’s genuine work. This, as we have it in the Arsenal 
manuscript, is merely a collection of apophthegms (taken, with a few 
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exceptions, from Plutarch) suitable for the instruction of a young prince, 
and preceded by a prologue addressed to Francis I, for whom the work 
was composed. It was owing to the king’s ignorance of Latin that Budé 
condescended for once to write in French. 

The De Asse is a source of some importance for political history. 
It was published, it must be borne in mind, in March 1515—not in 
1514, as many writers, including the present one, have said, forgetting 
that the date in the imprint follows the old method of beginning the 
year—and it was written during the last year of the reign of Louis XII— 
the year after Novara and Guinegatte—when France was being heavily 
taxed to pay for a policy which had ended in complete failure. The 
cause of this failure Budé finds partly in the self-seeking ambition of 
Cardinal d’Amboise, who, like the Cardinal of Lorraine, fifty years later, 
was a candidate for the Papacy first, and a French statesman afterwards. 
He blames him also—he does not mention him by name, but his 
allusions are unmistakable—for his prodigality and nepotism. Yet he 
recognises that he was a man of large views and superior intelligence, 
and he adds that France deeply regretted his death (1510), for his 
successors were wholly incompetent. In the epilogue he paints with a 
vigorous brush the unhappy condition of his country—the weakness of 
the king, the greed of his favourites, and the misery of the people. Of 
the death of Louis he says: ‘ You would bave thought from the appear- 
ance of men’s faces that the country had emerged from a long period of 
shame ; in these days of mourning we seemed to be holding high festival.’ 
Such is Budé’s epitaph on ‘the father of his people.’ In short, he 
passes much the same verdict on his reign as its most recent historian, 
M. Lemonnier. It is a delusion to suppose that Louis’s wars cost 
his people nothing. As for the general policy which led to these 
wars Budé is evidently in agreement with that clear-headed observer 
Philippe de Commines, that it was trés déraisonnable. The view put 
forward about five-and-twenty years ago, by the Duc de Chaulnes and 
supported by M. Delaborde and M. de Boislisle, that the invasion of Italy 
was ‘a necessity,’ finds no support in Budé. Rather he agrees with 
the most recent writers on the period—Calmette, Mandrot, Rott, 
Lemonnier, Leathes—that it was from the beginning a political mistake. 
Budé has also a good deal to say on the condition of the church, and he 
is at one with the best observers of his day in thinking that the root of 
the evil was to be found in the worldliness, luxury, and non-residence of 
the bishops. The same view is expressed by Claude de Seyssel in his 
La Grande Monarchie de France, which, though not printed till 1519, 
was written during the first two months of the reign of FrancisI. But 
I have said enough to show that, apart from its great importance for the 
history of French humanism, M. Delaruelle’s work is of considerable 
interest for the political student. 

In the second volume at the head of this notice M. Delaruelle has also 
done excellent service by arranging Budé’s letters in chronological order, 
and by giving a short analysis, accompanied by notes, of each letter. In 
fixing the year, which is frequently omitted in the printed editions, he 
has made good use of the Catalogue des Actes de Francois I*’, for Budé, 
as one of the king’s secretaries, usually followed the court in its numerous 
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peregrinations. There is one date, however, which requires reconsidera- 
tion, that of Budé’s letter to Etienne Dolet. I feel sure that if M. Delaruelle 
would look again at the letter of Jacques Bording to Dolet which im- 
mediately precedes it in the Stephani Doleti orationes duae, &e., and 
which is evidently written at nearly the same time, he would recognise 
that the true date is not 1582, but 1534, and that Christie was perfectly 
right in making Dolet reside at Toulouse from 1532 to 1534. Two 
statements in Bording’s letter are quite decisive on this point—one that 
Noél Bédier had recently returned to Paris from his enforced exile, an 
event which took place in January 1534, and the other that Jean Cop— 
his real name was Nicolas—had been compelled to fly from the city in 
order to avoid imprisonment. Now this, as is well known, was in conse- 
quence of the Latin oration which Calvin had written for him, and which 
he had delivered as rector of the University on November 1, 1583. 
Bording also refers to Nizolius’s Commentaries on Cicero as being in 
the press, and they were not published till the year 1535. 

With regard to the dates of Budé’s letters to Rabelais, that of the 
earlier one is fixed, as M. Delaruelle shows, by the presence of the court at 
Villeneuve in Burgundy in April 1521. In my recent book on Rabelais 
I have wrongly assigned this letter to 1522. But the date of the second 
letter should, I still think, be 1524, and not 1523. Budé says that ‘the 
beginning of the excessive indignation of the opponents of Greek studies 
arose from the paraphrases of Erasmus,’ and it was in January 1524 
that the faculty of theology at Paris began ‘to deal particularly’ with 
Erasmus’s paraphrase of St. Luke, which was published at Basle in 
August 1528.' The paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John, to which M. 
Delaruelle thinks Budé may be referring, was not published till March 
1523—that is, after the date (27 January 1523), to which he assigns the 
letter. ARTHUR TILLEY. 


Luther und Luthertum in der ersten Entwickelung. Quellenmiissig 
dargestellt von P.. Heinrich Denirte, O.P. Vol. I. Part Il. With 
‘Quellenbelege: die abendlandischen Schriftausleger bis Luther iiber 
“Tustitia Dei’? (Rom. i. 17) und “ Instificatio.”’ (Mainz: 
Kirechheim. 1904, 1905.) 


Luther-Psychologie als Schliissel zur Luther-Legende: Denifles Unter- 
suchungen kritisch nachgeprift. Von AtBert Maria WEIss. 
(Mainz: Kirchheim. 1906.) 


Ir is impossible here adequately to discuss the great work of the late 
Father Denifie ; for the questions with which it deals are almost exclu- 
sively theological, and to enter upon them at all seriously would take 
us far beyond the sphere of the English Historical Review. At the 
same time we may. give some of the grounds for considering the work of 
the lamented author not indeed as final, but as epoch-making. For the 
future, no writer of any importance can ignore the position taken up by 
Denifie, and it is scarcely too much to say that he has put an end to 


1 L. Delisle, Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale et 
autres Bibliothéques, xxxvi. 334. 
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what may be termed the hagiological treatment of the subject. The real 
value of the book lies in its thorough sifting of sources. Of this the best 
instance is the supplement to the first volume, which is concerned with 
,the interpretation of iwstitia Dez in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Denifle has examined the works of nearly seventy of Luther’s 
predecessors, and has triumphantly proved that the reformer was in 
the wrong in claiming entire originality for his view, although we think 
opinions may differ as to how far Luther meant by his interpretation 
what Denifle defines. In the course of this investigation he has brought 
to light much recondite and buried literature, and has altered many 
‘attributions.’ It is doubtful whether there is in existence a volume 
which gives by means of the interpretation of a single phrase so interest- 
ing a bird’s-eye view of medieval thought. 

Of the text itself we need only say this: It abundantly proves the 
thesis that Luther’s knowledge was scrappy, his direct acquaintance with 
the scholastic philosophers confined to a few of the later nominalists, 
such as Ockham and Gabriel Biel, that he frequently contradicted him- 
self, and that he wrote for the public rather than for scholars; that he 
was not over-scrupulous as a controversialist; that he was unaware 
of his intellectual limitations and had a habit of reading his later 
theories into past experiences. This is made out, we think, completely. 
It is established on such a mass of detailed and incontrovertible 
evidence that it cannot be seriously questioned. We may refer especially 
to the way in which Luther treats transubstantiation, both word and 
thing, as an invention of the theorists (pp. 612-18). At the same time 
it does not follow, as this particular passage shows on inspection, that 
Luther deserves all the epithets which Denifle showers upon him; 
speaking loosely for a popular audience, it was hardly unfair to take tran- 
substantiation as a part of the heritage of scholasticism. Many other 
points in which Denifle discovers Fiilschuwngen of the worst kind are 
rather the superficial language of the pamphleteer than deliberate mis- 
statements. And it is true that Luther was always a journalist first and 
a thinker afterwards, but this is far from justifying the whole section with 
the title ‘ Luther in dir ist nichts Géttliches.’ 

Denifle’s contention that the whole of Luther’s ‘ doctrine of justifica- 
tion,’ and indeed his attitude to the church in general, was simply derived 
from his inner experience sounds probable enough. This thesis is that 
Luther discovered by his own experience that continence was impossible, 
that concupiscence in the theological sense is ineradicable, and hence that 
justification must mean an imputation of that which is not. The inference 
of course is that the doctrine ministers to antinomianism, and that Luther’s 
influence was due to the fact that he covered with the robes of a decent 
theory the squalid incontinence of the less reputable of clerics and religious. 
Denifie never seems to have reflected that to allow no more than this to 
Luther is to leave his influence really unexplained. At the same time we 
cannot think that he is wrong in seeking a psychological solution of the 
Luther problem. Dr. Weiss, who defends, but at the same time softens 
his argument, expresses the matter very much better in the additional 
volume, Luther-Psychologie als Schliissel zwr Luther-Legende. This is 
really a very valuable study of the philosophy of protestantism and its 
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relation to its founder; but it is quite impossible to discuss here such 
sentences as these :— 


Seine Arbeit war nicht lauter Zerstérung, aber sie war ihrer innerster Natur 
nach negativ. . 

Es gibt einen wahren, einen ganzen, einen lebendigen Christus der 
Geschichte, und das ist der dogmatische Christus. Luther hat die seinigen 
gelehrt mehr von ihm zu reden und immer weniger an ihn zu glauben, bis 
sie zuletzt den Glauben an seine ewige, gleichwesentliche Gottheit vollstindig 
iiber Bord geworfen haben. 

Die Entfernung der Bilder Christi und seiner Diener bedeutet die Einfiih. 
rung der Reformation. 


The volume is full of originality and interest, but its most interesting 
matters lie beyond our scope. Dr. Weiss quite rightly made certain 
concessions. He admits that Denifle was greater as an investigator of 
sources than as a writer, that he lacked grace and courtesy, that 
he had no real gift for understanding so complex a personality as 
Luther, and paints a crude caricature rather than a living portrait. 
But he defends Denifle against the storm of very natural abuse which 
the first part of volume i. (not here noticed) had evoked ; he deepens our 
respect for his unwearied research, though indeed the companion volume is 
thoroughly sufficient to do that, and at the same time strives to draw the 
picture that Denifie ought to have drawn. In both cases there is a great 
deal of truth, but neither of the assailants really accounts for Luther’s 
power, or even his charm. To go into the matter further would be to 
trench upon the domain of theology. Denifle’s work reads throughout 
like an elaboration of an obiter dictwm of Creighton : ‘ The Reformation 
failed because it was led by a man who was neither a statesman nor a 
theologian.’ Neither in matter nor in form can this clumsy and disjointed 
work be considered final. In spite of all that he did and all that he 
wrote there is curiously little that can be regarded as truly satisfactory 
written about Luther. Denifle’s pioneer work, his use of the unprinted 
commentary on Romans, and his profound knowledge of medieval sources 
make more possible such an appreciation in the future. J. N. Ficats. 


Magellan's Voyage around the World. By Antonio Pigarerta. The 
Original Text of the Ambrosian MS., with English Translation, 
Notes, Bibliography, and Index. By James ALEXANDER RoBERTSON. 
Three volumes. (Cleveland, U.S.A.: Arthur H. Clark. 1907.) 


lv is a remarkable fact that Magellan, who stands at the head of the 
explorers of all ages, whether by the stupendous nature of his exploit 
and the hardships it involved or by the advance it made in our knowledge 
of the earth’s surface, remained until quite recently with the story of his 
life untold in our language, or indeed in any other, if we except the short 
sketch by De Barros Arafia, while Pigafetta, the chronicler of his im- 
mortal voyage, has been scarcely less neglected. The account given of 
the latter by Richard Eden, and derived from Ramusio, was the first 
published in English, and formed the basis of that of Purchas; but from 
this time until the publication by the Hakluyt Society in 1874 of the 
late Lord Stanley of Alderley’s First Voyage arownd the World by 
Magellan, no reprint of Pigafetta’s story appeared in our language. To 
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Lord Stanley, then, is due a certain meed of thanks for rescuing one who 
was most undeservedly au fond du sac aux oubliés ; but if these thanks 
appear to be offered with some reserve it is due to the fact that his 
translation was not really a translation at all, but an ‘arrangement’ 
drawn from several sources, and thus of very little value to the student. 
Part was taken from one of the two manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, and part from Amoretti’s transcript of the Ambrosian 
MS. But, as Amoretti himself gave only an ‘arranged’ version and 
not a true transcript, the Hakluyt Society’s volume is very far from 
supplying what has so long been needed—an exact reprint of the earliest 
manuscript in which Pigafetta records the story of the voyage. 

In the volume before us we have at length this want supplied. Mr. 
Robertson has carefully transcribed the earliest known manuscript, which 
is in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan and is written in Italian, and 
he has at the same time collated the text with that of the earlier of the 
two French manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale and with the 
Eden version. In his notes, which with the bibliography occupy nearly 
200 pages, he deals at considerable length with the different readings, 
and discusses the comments of previous writers on the events of the 
voyage and the various debatable points of geographical identification, etc. 
There is yet another Pigafetta MS., the third written in French, in 
existence—that found at Nancy in 1841, and purchased in 1862 by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps of Cheltenham, in the possession of whose family it 
still remains. It is possible that this is a little the earliest of the three 
French examples, but it is apparently not easy to determine. This 
Nancy manuscript Mr. Robertson has not himself seen—a matter for regret, 
as it would have lent further weight to his discussion of the date question 
had he had all the manuscripts under examination. He has however 
collated the extracts given by Thomassy with the corresponding passages 
in the other manuscripts, and finds them throughout nearest to the 
Ambrosian version. Mr. Robertson’s work, which gives a page for page 
translation, aims, the author tells us, ‘ at preserving the archaic forms and 
peculiar letters of the old Italian, and type has been specially designed and 
cut for many peculiar characters,’ an unnecessary step, for, short of fac- 
simile, there can be no satisfactory method of attempting a real copy of 
the original, and the mixture of ordinary roman with these special types is 
not pleasing to the eye. The translation, though marred here and there 
by some Americanisms, is on the whole commendable, and successfully 
deals with some obscure passages. ‘There is one however where we look 
in vain for any new light—the oft-discussed question of the use of the log 
or its forerunner on the voyage. In the Ambrosian version we now find 
that this version reads, Ogni jorno faceuamo cinquanta sesanta et setanta 
leque a la catena ho apopa, which Mr. Robertson renders, ‘ Daily we made 
runs of fifty, sixty, or seventy leguas at the catena or at the stern.’ This 
is not illuminating, and it seems to us that the most probable explanation 
is that the words li venti have been accidentally omitted after legue, 
so that the passage would read ‘ with the wind on the quarter or astern ’ 
its most probable direction—and that in the latter part of the sentence 
there was no question whatever of measuring the speed of the ship. 

There are one or two points in Mr. Robertson’s book which can hardly 
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be passed over in silence. First, the Pigafetta coat-of-arms is described as 
being ‘ white above and black below, with a white transverse bar running 
from left to right. On the lower part were three red roses, one of them 
on the bar.’ The slightest acquaintance with heraldry would have 
saved the author from a description of this kind, and, lacking it, he should 
have no difficulty in finding some one to render the blazoning in proper 
terms. A more curious error is that into which Mr. Robertson falls over 
the signatures both of Pigafetta and Magellan. In vol. ii. p. 188 is a 
‘Facsimile of the Last Page of Pigafetta’s Relation, showing Signature,’ 
in which the ‘ signature’ is so patently in a scribe’s hand (and without 
any rubrica) that the reader would not imagine autography to be implied 
were it not for the occurrence of an unmistakable error of a similar kind 
elsewhere. On p. 24 of vol. i. is given a facsimile of the ‘Signature of 
Fernio de Magalhaes (Fernando de Magallayns).’ But this signature 
Fernando de Magallayns is merely the clerk’s endorsement, and was 
never written by the navigator, though, curiously enough, his real signa- 
ture—or part of it, for it is at the edge of the page and is practically 
indecipherable—does appear on this very sheet, a cryptic scrawl mainly 
recognisable by its peculiar rubrica. These matters however are of no 
great moment in view of the fact that Mr. Robertson has acquitted himself 
very well of a difficult task, and has given us what students have long 
wanted. In his bibliography, which contains most careful descriptions 
of the manuscripts, he expresses his obligation to the previous work of 
Andrea da Mosto, but he has added very considerably to the researches 
of his predecessor. A long discussion of the question of what language 
Pigafetta used ends in the conclusion that the diary was most probably 
recorded in Italian. He himself, as he tells us or implies, presented 
copies to Charles V, Joao III of Portugal, and the mother of Francis I, 
but whether any of the existent manuscripts are identical with these it 
is now impossible to say. Mr. Robertson gives careful reproductions of 
Pigafetta’s numerous charts, as well as of the maps of Fernio Vas 
Dourado and Diogo Homem. Altogether the book is one which is 
indispensable to the student of early exploration. 
F. H. H. Guiinemarp. 


Die Anfiinge Ferdinands I. Von WitHEtLM Bauer. 
(Vienna: Braumiiller. 1907.) 


THE author warns his readers that this careful monograph is not the 
first chapter of a biography of Ferdinand, but merely a study towards it. 
It is to be hoped that the biography will follow, for it has long been 
needed. - The invaluable nine volumes of Bucholtz, completed in 1838, 
form rather a quarry than a book, and type and paper alone deter all but 
strong-sighted students. The gist of the present study consists of the 
gradual accumulation of the South German possessions of the Habsburgs 
in the hands of Ferdinand, but two useful chapters describe the schemes 
framed for his advancement by his grandfather, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
and the somewhat strained relations with his brother Charles, previously 
to his removal to the Netherlands. Definite as the earlier plans were, 
there remained a sense of unreality, and the author rightly ascribes 
this to Maximilian, whose views were fixed on an Austro-Hungarian 
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combination rather than on an arrangement with France. The study of 
the means by which this combination was ultimately effected, and the 
Hungarians were contented with the younger brother in place of the elder, 
is one of the interesting features of the book. 

From the moment when Charles indignantly rejected the proposal 
that Ferdinand should be substituted for himself in the candidature for 
the empire, he promised his brother an equitable portion of the Habsburg 
territories. It was due to the negotiations for the double marriage with 
Hungary that the first cession consisted of the five Austrian provinces. 
It soon however appeared that generous as this appanage might seem, 
it was not sufficient in view of the pressing danger from the Turks. 
Carniola, moreover, refused homage, because Charles V had reserved for 
himself the Windisch Mark together with Gérz, and the Friulian and 
Istrian appendages, thus cutting off the province from the Adriatic. The 
emperor’s own difficulties, Spanish and European, rendered it advisable 
to contract the area of his immediate administration, and to leave 
Ferdinand as his Statthalter in the council of regency with a powerful 
territory at his back. Thusit was that, under the treaties of Brussels, 
Ferdinand received the Italo-Slavonic appendages, Tyrol, the Vorlande, 
and the recently acquired Wiirttemberg, and, for his own life only, the 
Habsburg possessions in Alsace. It is true that in Tyrol, the Vorlande, 
and Wiirttemberg, Ferdinand was only to appear as governor for Charles ; 
the investiture was to remain a secret for a period of six years or until 
the coronation of Charles. The object of this inconvenient limitation 
was apparently ‘ to harness the high-spirited cadet more securely to the 
imperial chariot, and to prevent his kicking over the traces.’ 

A chapter on the beginnings of Ferdinand’s government shows the 
difficulties of the young prince, who could understand neither his sub- 
jects’ prejudices nor their language. A good sketch is given of his two 
chief ministers, the grasping Salamanca, and Bernhard Cles, bishop of 
Trent, who had given proof of the highest capacity in holding Verona for 
Maximilian until its cession. Previous chapters indicate that in the 
main the difficulties were a legacy, the result of a reaction of the 
territorial estates in the several provinces against the apparatus of the 
modern monarchy established by Maximilian. This led, indeed, to 
bloody repression in the Austrian provinces, and was responsible in part 
for the later and more general disturbances in Tyrol. Lutheranism, more- 
over, was gaining some hold on the population, and though Ferdinand’s 
council had no unorthodox proclivities, yet proposals were made for the 
prevention of the drain of money abroad and for the application of 
¢hurch property to the purposes of national defence. This defence was the 
most perplexing of all Ferdinand’s problems, and he first showed, perhaps, 
the manhood that was in him in his eagerness to come to the aid ot 
Hungary against the Turks. 

Dr. Bauer concludes his monograph by tracing in outline the 
relations between Ferdinand and Charles down to the battle of Pavia. 
He shows how the rancorous feelings which existed between the two 
courts, if not between the brothers, were modified mainly owing to 
Ferdinand’s hearty support during the emperor’s dark hours. This led 
in February 1525 to the publication of the treaties of Brussels, which 
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gave Ferdinand an infinitely firmer hold on the western half of his 
territories, and to his appointment as the emperor’s vicegerent in the 
empire, drrespective of the fate of the council of regency. In these years 
Ferdinand begins to show the characteristics which distinguished him 
in far riper years, in the period, for instance, which followed the Schmal- 
kaldic war. On the one hand we note the loyalty towards his brother, 
on the other the imperial and territorial ambitions which would vault 
lightly over the obstacles and entanglements with which his daily course 
was thickly studded. He would be king of the Romans and imperial 
vicar in Italy ; he would add the county of Burgundy with its Alsatian 
appendages, and even the duchy of Milan, to his already wide hereditary 
possessions. Ferdinand’s character is an instructive lesson on the con- 
flict between ambition and good sense. 

The author has treated his extremely complex subject with singular 
perspicuity, and he has handled his masses of material from archives with 
rauch skill. A slightly fuller introduction to the recurring theme of the 
liability of Charles and Ferdinand for Maximilian’s debts might be 
advantageous. A most useful appendix contains the text of the treaties 
of Worms and Brussels, and of the publication of the latter in 1525. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 


Ambassades en Angleterre de Jean du Bellay. Par V. L. Bourritty et 


P. pE VaisstERE. Tome I*". (‘Archives de |’Histoire Religieuse de 
la France.’) (Paris: Picard. 1905.) 


THE importance of Jean du Bellay’s diplomatic reports has long been 


recognised on both sides of the Channel, and to the student of Brewer 
and Gairdner’s great collection of Letters and Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VIII they are familiar in an English and shortened garb. 
A complete edition of the despatches in their original form was clearly 
a task which French scholarship was called upon to perform, and this 
task—or rather a first instalment of it—has been most efficiently carried 
out by the two editors whose volume is under review. The work cannot 
have been easy, for the correspondence of the bishop of Bayonne is 
scattered about in more than fifty manuscripts, some of which are in 
London, others in Paris and at Chantilly, and the handwriting of the 
sixteenth century leaves much to be desired. It is, indeed, somewhat 
disappointing that ‘the most complete obscurity ’ envelopes the early life 
of one of the greatest diplomatists of the sixteenth century. We know 
practically nothing of Jean du Bellay until 1527,.when, a man about 
thirty-five years of age, he was sent to London in the train of the grand- 
master Montmorency, on a special mission to Henry VIII. It is from 
this point, with the instructions given to the French ambassador on 
25 September 1527, that the present collection of documents begins. 
The student of English history who knows his Letters and Papers 
will not gather much that is new to him from this volume, though 
forty-one pieces out of 198 (including three letters from Wolsey) are 
not to be found in Brewer and Gairdner. It should also be remembered 
that the letters of Du Bellay’s first embassy—and the present volume 
only deals with the first embassy, September 1527—-February 1529—are 
less interesting than the correspondence of the second mission, so that it 
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is quite likely that we may have some important novelties to discuss on 
the appearance of MM. Bourrilly and Vaissiére’s second volume. As it 
is, a passage on the reluctance of the English to make war upon the 
Flemings (no. 60), some new details about the sweating sickness 
(nos. 120, 128), a paragraph about Edward Seymour (no. 141), and the 
ambassador’s outspoken and passionate demands to be recalled, with their 
humorous note of exaggeration (nos. 86, 120), strike us as the most interest- 
ing points in the new documents. A comparison of one or two of the 
English analyses with their French originals gives us renewed confidence 
in the excellence of the work done by the editors of the Letters and 
Papers. H. A. L. FisHer. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1581-2, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by ARTHUR 
Joun Buruer, M.A. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1907.) 


Mr. Burner maintains a steady pace with the foreign calendar of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the publication of this series of documents is only 
one year further in arrears than it was when he began. His first volume, 
covering the years 1577-9, is dated 1901 ; this, which extends to April 1582, 
is dated 1907; so that in six years’ work some four years’ documents 
have been calendared, and whereas in 1901 the calendar was three 
hundred and twenty-four years behindhand, in 1907 it is three hundred 
and twenty-five. No quicker rate of progress is possible so long as the 
Treasury can only employ one editor on this series and publish one volume 
a year. And even a volume a year compares favourably with the Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, which will have taken fifty years to cover the 
thirty-eight years of Henry’s reign. Two editors share that labour, but 
their scope is far wider than the Foreign Calendar and their product 
more complete. Indeed, the necessity for compression has driven Mr. 
Butler to expedients which seriously impair the usefulness of these 
volumes. Not only are documents outside the Record Office excluded 
from the calendar, but this volume excludes documents in the Record 
Office if they have been previously printed—a far cry from the admirable 
practice of the earlier editors of this series of calendaring already 
printed documents, such as those in Foxe, the originals of which are lost. 
Thus the most important despatches relating to Walsingham’s mission to 
France in August 1581 were printed in Sir Dudley Digges’s Compleat 
Ambassador, 1655 ; they are consequently not calendared here, although 
Digges’s book is very scarce, his editing very careless, and the story 
incomprehensible without them. A similar self-denying ordinance is 
enforced with regard to the papers in the Hatfield calendar. 

Mr. Butler deals very well with documents where he has a free hand, 
and there is much of the highest value in this volume. Few series of 
original documents afford so severe a test of historical aptitude as those 
detailing the marriage negotiations between Elizabeth, Anjou, Henry III, 
and Catherine de’ Medici. Henry described Elizabeth as la plus fine 
fame du monde ; his mother was no mean mistress of finesse, and Henry 
himself was the ablest of the four Valois brothers. The truth does not 
lie in what they say, and the documents must be read between the lines. 
Did Elizabeth ever mean to marry Anjou? Mr. Butler says not, 
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and it seems to us a sound conclusion. Anjou! was merely a marionnette 
with several sets of strings, pulled in different ways by different people. 
England, France, and the revolted Netherlands were all alarmed at the 
growing power of Spain, and agreed that it should be checked. The 
question was who should bell the cat. Both England and France were 
most anxious to see the other at war with Philip. Elizabeth badly 
wanted to save the Netherlands—at the French expense. Catherine 
was equally benevolent—at England’s risk and cost. Both were deter- 
mined to keep out of war themselves, or at least to wage it ‘ underhand’ 
—this is Elizabeth’s own word—and by means of some one who could be 
disavowed, such as Don Antonio or Anjou. Elizabeth would urge that 
Henry must declare against Philip, for he was brother, king, and father to 
Anjou, who had supplanted Philip in the sovereignty of the Netherlands. 
Henry would retort the argument on Elizabeth, for she was almost 
Anjou’s wife: at least she had kissed him and given him a ring. 
To Philip Henry would say that Anjou was not France, and Elizabeth 
would say that still less was Anjou England. Each wanted to entice 
the other into the Spanish war trap; Elizabeth’s bait was the marriage, 
Henry’s was an offensive and defensive league with England. Elizabeth 
wanted the league without the marriage, Henry the marriage without 
the league. Both wanted to avoid the extremity of ‘no league and 
no marriage’; both professed to be content with ‘ league and marriage.’ 
Elizabeth said she would marry Anjou, or at least ‘name a day,’ if 
Henry would first make the league. Henry said he would make the 
league as soon as Elizabeth married Anjou; he could not do more 
than hint that if he made the league first there would be no marriage, 
which was probably true enough; and she concealed her sound con- 
viction that if she married Anjou she would be left to look after him 
without much assistance from Henry III. She refused to be ‘ married 
to a war,’ or, to speak more accurately, to the cost of a war. She 
referred proudly to the peace and prosperity in which she had maintained 
her realm ; Henry paid her the sincere compliment of wishing to emulate 
her example. Twenty-one years of civil war were some justification of his 
attempt to keep clear of Guises and Huguenots, and it was only partly 
his fault that he had to fall back on the mignons. 

Elizabeth, too, had the root of the matter in her policy, however 
tortuous and exasperating it might seem. Her ministers—even Walsing- 
ham—with their eyes ever bent on treason and plot, wars and rumours 
of wars, might welcome the doubtful screen of a French marriage; but 
her people loathed the idea, and the Jesuit invasion of 1581 was not 
likely to reconcile them to mass in the Chapel Royal. The queen might 
cut off Stubbs’s right hand and keep him eighteen months in the Tower, 
but she recognised the force of his arguments. She would not crown a 
Roman catholic king after Mary’s example: still less would she risk a 
war for a husband; even Mary may have wondered whether Philip I/ 
was worth a Calais. She would keep the peace and save her subjects’ 
money; most rebellions had been occasioned, if not caused, by taxes ; and 
war always meant taxation. This determination remained fixed behind 
all her shifts and changes; she reminds us of Ralph of Diceto’s remark 
about Henry II, circa personas mutabiles immutabilem semper saepe 
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mutavit sententiam. She was sailing against a head wind, and she had 
often to tack; but she had her idea of the course although she was too 
nervous lest her hands should be tied by her ministers or others just when 
she most wanted to tack. All her courtships were expedients for cheap 
defence and weapons in her struggle for existence. That she survived 
and made her kingdom strong must be her apology for the lack of political, 
religious, or moral principle which marked her conduct. Like Fabius 
she restored the state by a calculated procrastination. 

Anjou was one string to the bow which was to be bent ‘ underhand’ 
against Spain. The other, Don Antonio of Portugal, was apparently less 
interesting to Elizabeth than to Catherine de’ Medici. Both queens were 
willing to wound but afraid to strike, at least aboveboard. Elizabeth 
refused to allow Francis Drake to serve in Strozzi’s ill-fated expedition ; but 
she accommodated Don Antonio with some guns and money, and suggested 
that it would be excellent if Henry of Navarre would seize the opportunity 
to assert his just claim to the Spanish part of the kingdom which had 
been filched from his grandfather by Ferdinand the Catholic. It is not 
quite easy to account for Catherine’s preference for the Portuguese over 
the Netherlands adventure. She had, it is true, a shadowy claim to 
Portugal herself; it was moreover a catholic enterprise, which would 
not excite the religious susceptibilities of the French in the same 
way that assistance to the heretics of Flanders did. For, although 
Henry III could protest his zeal for the rights of the Gallican church 
and warmly remonstrate at Rome when a papal nuncio had three or four 
of the chief Franciscans in Paris whipped in 1581 for disobedience, he was 
still agood catholic, and with his queen was performing all sorts of strange 
pilgrimages in the hope of issue to succeed him. He was more averse 
from both adventures than his mother. 

The Netherlands almost monopolise the last quarter of this volume, 
which indeed throws more light on the history of France and of those 
disunited provinces than on that of England. When Elizabeth, after 
fooling Anjou to the top of his bent during November and December 1581, 
passed him over to the Dutch with ten thousand pounds of English money 
in his pocket, she may well have congratulated herself on a good riddance 
of bad rubbish ; but the Netherlands had no cause for gratitude. Anjou 
failed to win over the catholic malcontents, in spite of their dissatisfaction 
at Parma’s introduction of Spaniards and Italians into administrative 
posts. Few would kill the Spaniard to make the Frenchman king; 
and Anjou’s intrinsically reasonable demand for a religionsvreede and 
toleration for the mass only alienated the protestants of Flanders 
and Brabant. He depended entirely upon the prestige of William 
without acknowledging the dependence; and in Hainault and Artois 
they were soon making prayers, processions, and bonfires over the 
success of Jean Jaureguy’s pistol. The rejoicing was a little premature, 
and minute details of William’s recovery are given in these papers ; it 
would have been speedier, thought one correspondent, if William could 
have been treated like a common soldier, if the sick chamber could have 
been kept free from the crowds of women and courtiers, and if the 
physicians and surgeons could have agreed. A. F. Ponmarp. 
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The Shirburn Ballads, 1585-1616. Edited from the MS. by ANDREw 
Cuark, Honorary Fellow of Lincoln College. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1907.) 


Tue eighty ballads which Mr. Clark has here printed are contained in 
@ manuscript volume belonging to the earl of Macclesfield and preserved 
at Shirburn Castle, Oxfordshire. In common with the editor, all ‘ lovers 
of English letters,’ as he says, will be grateful to Lord Macclesfield’s . 
trustees for according permission for the ballads to be published. Many 
among them are not found in the great collections of broadsides made 
by Pepys and Anthony 4 Wood at the end of the seventeenth century ; 
some perhaps are not found elsewhere at all. And where a ballad is 
otherwise known, the present volume often carries its history back to a 
date far earlier than could previously be assigned to it, and offers 
interesting textual variants. Mr. Clark gives reason for thinking that 
all the ballads in the Shirburn book were copied from printed broadsides, 
though most of the latter of this date are no longer extant. In adding 
to his title the years ‘1585-1616’ the editor is perhaps a little mis- 
leading. He appears to mean that the historical occurrences mentioned 
in the ballads fall within those dates. Some of the non-historical ballads 
are, however, certainly much older than 1585, though none, in Mr. Clark’s 
opinion, are to be dated later than the lower limit. 

As would be expected, one sees throughout the book that it has come 
from the hands of an accomplished and devoted antiquary. But while 
the editor’s work has a personal character which is fresh and interesting, 
it may be said to err a little on the sides both of excess and of defect. 
Mr. Clark has reproduced with many of the ballads the woodcuts found 
on broadsides of the same ballads printed many years after his manu- 
script version was written down. This addition no doubt makes the 
book more attractive to the eye, but it is confusing to the reader and out 
of place. It cannot be said either that his treatment of the text is very 
satisfactory. He makes a great number of suggestions (fortunately con- 
fined in the main to footnotes) of the form ‘his, read thy.’ He does 
not state, however, whether in suggesting such a change of reading, he 
has the support of any other version of the ballad, or whether he is 
merely following his own notion of propriety. The changes proposed 
very often commend themselves, but at times seem arbitrary and unneces- 
sary—for example, the first correction given at the foot of p. 186 would 
make the line to which it refers a foot longer than any corresponding 
line in the poem ; while the last on p. 148, to gain a little unnecessary 
smoothness of rhythm, would introduce a violation of English idiom— 
‘to run home’ is natural English, ‘to run to home’ is not. On p. 154 
Mr. Clark appends to the line ‘Now will I give it things three’ the 
naive comment, ‘ possibly, I give choice of things.’ Mr. Clark’s manner 
of elucidating the subject-matter of the ballads is again a little individual. 
He has lately had access to the archives of Maldon, in Essex, and 
where some expression or custom mentioned in a ballad can be illus- 
trated from Maldon records, we have an admirable note. But where 
Maldon fails him, Mr. Clark too often fails us also; take, for example, 
line 2 on p. 142, which seems to need some word of explanation. It is 
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however ungracious to pick holes in a good and scholarly book. The 
Shirburn Ballads are a valuable addition to ballad literature, and 
we must thank Mr. Clark for the gift and for the great amount of 
valuable illustration and information with which he has enriched it. 

G. C. Moore Smita. 


Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By P. A. Bruce. 

(Richmond, Virginia: the Bell Book Company. 1907.) 
Mr. Bruce’s book is a supplement to his Economic History of Virginia 
in the Seventeenth Century, and a necessary companion to that excellent 
work. It is a careful piece of minute research, based throughout on 
original authorities. The first chapter deals with the question of the 
population of the colony during the period. A census taken in 1625 
showed 1,202 inhabitants, and another in 1634 gave the number as 
4,914. By 1700 ‘the population ranged between seventy and eighty thou- 
sand,’ and was ‘ perhaps really nearer the latter than the former figures’ 
(p.20). Chapters iii.—vi. deal with ‘the origin of the higher planting 
class.’ Mr. Bruce shows by a wealth of individual instances the connexion 
which existed between various Virginian families and certain gentle or 
noble families in England, concluding however that ‘ perhaps the most 
important section of the higher planting class were the families sprung 
directly from English merchants’ (p. 83). These chapters contain many 
facts and references which will be of value to English genealogists. 
Two chapters on social distinctions follow, showing that the terms 
‘ esquire,’ ‘ gentleman,’ and ‘ yeoman’ were used with the same precision 
and significance in the colony as in the mother country, and there is 
a very interesting digression on the question of primogeniture in Virginia 
and the reasons which led to a departure from English custom in this 
respect (pp. 124-9). 

The ties between England and Virginia were very strong. ‘ Members 
of all classes habitually spoke of England as “home.” . . . We find the 
term in the dryest business letters and the most formal legal documents. 
. . - It is in wills that the expression “home ”’ as applied to England is 
most frequently found’ (p. 142). Many Virginians visited England in 
spite of distance and the difficulties of the voyage. As early as 1632 
special license had to be obtained by anybody wishing to leave the colony, 
and ‘not unfrequently as many as eight persons at a single sitting of a 
county court published their intention of leaving for England and 
obtained the license required’ (p. 145). Bequests from English testators 
to Virginian members of the same family were very frequent, and still more 
frequent were legacies from Virginians to their English kindred. Vir- 
ginians often left money to persons living in those English communities 
in which they had been brought up. One instance is curious. Philip 
Chesley in 1674 left one hogshead of tobacco to every one of his' name 
residing in Welsford, Gloucestershire (p. 152). Social customs with 
regard to weddings, funerals, &c., exactly conformed to English customs. 
Of the diversions of the colonists, especially of horse-racing, the author 
gives a detailed account. The result of the whole inquiry is the con- 
clusion that the most remarkable feature of Virginian social life was ‘ its 
close resemblance to the social life of England in the same age, in spite 
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of the modifying influences of a new and developing country remotely 
situated from the Old World’ (p. 250). Even some things which 
Mr. Bruce points out as divergences from English habits were not 
really so. For instance, he enlarges upon the quickness with which 
Virginian women remarried after the death of their husbands, which he 
thinks had its origin in reasons of practical necessity peculiar to the colony 
{p. 226). Butasa matter of fact collections of correspondence, plays, and 
other evidence all show that in England during this period the remarriage 
of widows took place with great frequency and extraordinary rapidity. 
Mr. Bruce also devotes two or three pages to the question of the 
importation of young women by the London Company to be wives to 
their tenants, pointing out that about 150 were sent over by the com- 
pany. ‘Each one was acquired at the rate of about 150 pounds of 
tobacco, or twelve pounds sterling, which went to reimburse those 
members of the company who had borne the expense of transporting 
the maids to the colony’ (p. 228). He then proceeds to demolish some 
of the legends to which this episode gave rise. 

There is one chapter which Mr. Bruce might with advantage add 
in his promised continuation of these studies, and that is something 
dealing with the question of the conception of Virginian life and 
character prevalent in England. There are references in plays and light 
literature which would supply some materials for this purpose. For 
instance, there is Mrs. Behn’s play, The Widow Ranter ; or, Bacon in 
Virginia, which seems to show that several popular errors corrected by 
Mr. Bruce are of old standing. C. H. Fiera. 


Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1660-2; 1663-5. Edited by 
R. P. Manarry. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1905, 1907.) 


THESE two volumes cover an important and intricate period of Irish 
history. Curiously enough, it is one that has attracted little more than 
a@ passing notice from historians. Prendergast, whose Cromwellian 
Settlement was, despite some serious defects, an epoch-making book, 
once planned a similar history of the Restoration Settlement, but gave 
up the task in despair. Froude avoided the subject, and so did Lecky. 
The reason is not far to seek. The subject is a dry one, and the sources 
of information are obscure. Even Carte, who left no stone unturned on 
his path, and whose account of the matter in his Life of Ormond is the 
only trustworthy one we have, was not in this latter respect omniscient. 
Still, ample materials for such a history do exist. Some, as the documents 
here calendared show, are to be found in the Record Office, though it is not 
from them alone that it can be written. Mr. Mahaffy has attempted a 
sketch in his prefaces, but he has not succeeded in making the main 
lines of the problem and its issues clear. The fact is we have to do with 
a game in which all the players, with the possible exception of Ormond, 
who had no reason to cheat, were playing with loaded dice. The states- 
men of the Restoration were past masters in the art of diplomacy, and 
Ireland provided them an ample field for the display of their talents. 
This is a side of the question to which Mr. Mahaffy has paid hardly any 
attention. Collectively he speaks of them (i. p. lv.) as ‘the narrow, 
incompetent, and idle politicians of the day,’ and of one of the shrewdest 
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of them he writes: ‘Of Orrery we know little, but he was undoubtedly a 
man of progressive views,’ etc. (ibid.). This may be contrasted with his 
exaggerated admiration of ‘the talents and resources of Sir William 
Domvile’ and of ‘his arguments, framed with all his great ability, and 
based, no doubt, on a profound knowledge of the Irish question of the 
day,’ etc. (ii. p. vi.; ef. p. xxiii.) Orrery was quite as resourceful as 
Domvile, perhaps more so, and his knowledge of the ‘Irish question of 
the day ’ just as profound, only his objects lay in a contrary direction. 

As we have previously had occasion to point out, Mr. Mahaffy’s work 
as a whole displays ample industry, but he is hardly conversant enough 
with the general history of his period to warrant his departure from the 
strict rule of his instructions, which requires him to confine his prefatory 
remarks to a simple elucidation of the documents calendared by him. 
Such side remarks as ‘ future documents will show what happened,’ and 
the like, are apt to imply that he himself does not know what happened. 
For example, his account of the project for establishing a state mint at 
Dublin (i. lili.) leads to the quite false impression that such a mint 
was actually established. Again, his remarks on the Huguenot (why 
spell ‘Hugenot ’?) settlement at Portarlington (ii. xxxviii. and note), 
besides involving a miscomprehension of a document quoted by him, 
displays such an amount of ignorance as is hardly credible. But worst 
of all is his account of the Irish cattle acts (ii. 1. and note), where 
he goes out of his way to assure his readers that the famous statute 
18 & 19 Charles II cap. 2, bearing the title, ‘An Act against importing 
cattle from Ireland and other parts beyond the seas,’ and adjudging such 
importation to be a ‘common nuisance,’ contains nothing in the body 
of it expressly prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle. Mr. Mahaffy’s 
energy, especially in identifying (with the generous assistance of Mr. 
Grattan Flood) unimportant specifications of estates of which the general 
locality is known, is at times a little misplaced. We are indeed grateful 
for the identifications (though not a few of them are incorrect), but 
trivial alterations in the orthography of proper names can safely be 
left to the student himself. It is however another matter when we 
come to important place names, where Mr. Mahaffy’s knowledge not 
infrequently fails him. Take, for example, the petition of Christopher 
Dowdall, of Killaly, co. Louth (i. 69), whose estate lay in the ‘ baronies of 
Farrard and Cooly.’ Mr. Mahaffy correctly (if a little unnecessarily) 
substitutes Ferrard for Farrard; but, not knowing any barony of Cooly 
in co. Louth, suggests Coolock, which is in co. Dublin. This is a typical 
blunder. It is hardly, perhaps, to be expected from him that he should 
have given a thought to the famous old romance of ‘ The Cattle Raid of 
Cooley ;’ but there is at his elbow in the Record Office a volume of 
Irish maps (i. No. 22) which, if he had consulted it, would have enabled 
him to identify Cooly with the modern barony of Lower Dundalk. Take, 
again, the grant to the Marchioness of Antrim (i. 296) of ‘certain 
arrerages of freehold rents arising out of the baronies of Dunluce, Carie 
and Glenarm, and Chillionuse.’ Mr. Mahaffy corrects Carie to Cary 
quite correctly, but he makes no attempt to identify ‘ Chillionuse,’ 
though a little consideration of other documents printed by him would 
have revealed to him that what was meant was the barony of Kilconway. 
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Mr. Mahaffy disclaims all knowledge of Irish, otherwise he would not 
have passed over the singular petition of Hugh King (i. 343) without 
remark. Hugh King was a genuine native, and his name merely a 
translation of Aodh MacConroi. The estate of Ballymaconry that he 
claimed now bears the name of Kingston. Not to know this was, of 
course, excusable in Mr. Mahaffy; but surely, instead of the absurd 
suggestion of ‘ old Brazil’ for ‘old Basill’ (ii. 97), he might have seen 
that the person alluded to (in connexion with Pretty and Ludlow) must 
have been William Basill, attorney-general under the Commonwealth ; 
and have identified Tondrigo (ii. 54, 581) with Tanrego on Balysadare 
Bay, co. Sligo, even if he had never heard of the land-reclaiming 
operations in that quarter in comparatively recent times. The mention 
of ‘old Brazil ’ recalls a curious petition of John Leslie, bishop of Raphoe 
(i. 29), for a renewal of a grant he had obtained from Charles I ‘ of all 
islands yet undiscovered lying (as is supposed and have been seen) within 
a hundred leagues from the north-west of the coast of Ireland in the 
co. Donegal.’ The king’s promise to grant him them as soon as ever he 
discovered them was worthy of Charles IT. 

For the biographer, in fact, these two volumes, with their numerous 
petitions, are a veritable store-house of information. For the historian 
their value consists not so much in their indispensableness as in the fact 
that they allow us to get more behind the scenes than was otherwise 
possible. This is especially the case in the proceedings of the com- 
missioners of the Court of Claims. The following is characteristic of the 
situation, and shows what odds Ormond had to fight against :— 


The commissioners are loyal and honest men, and will not be blemished so 
easily, at least Sir Richard Rainsford, Sir Thomas Beverley, and Mr. [Winston] 
Churchill, and Sir Allen Broderick, though the common saying here is that 
they are divided, three for the king, viz. Rainsford, Beverley, and Churchill, and 
three for the English interest, viz. Smith, Deering, and Cooke, and one for 
himself, viz. Broderick (ii. 231). 


Common fame was nearer the truth than the writer cared to admit. 
On 6 June 1664, Orrery writes to Bennet :— 


The lord lieutenant asked me to think out the best means of a settlement 
for Ireland. I have tormented my brain as much as the gout has tormented 
my feet. I think I have now lighted on some things which may do the work 
to the reasonable satisfaction of all interests, etc. (ii. 407). 


This, taken in connexion with another letter of the same date to 
Ormond, printed in Orrery’s Letters (i. 190), and the following passage 
from a letter of Sir W. Domvile on 10 August to Ormond, who was then 
in London, seems to show that the credit of the final settlement really 
belongs to Orrery :— 


The adventurers and soldiers and forty-nine officers proposed to take off 
one-sixth for this work [estating the Irish claimants]. Your grace desired more 
as finding one-sixth part too short; but that was not granted. All this was 
under your grace’s consideration when the bill was transmitted. The only new 
thing is that these persons have now, by messengers of their own, tendered 
two sixths (ii. 416). 
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Students who are interested in unravelling the intrigues of the 
Marquis of Antrim with the Irish during the Rebellion will read with 
astonishment a most incriminating statement made by Ormond 
(ii. 212-18), which closes:—‘We could have forborne to say these 
things if silence had been consistent with our duty.’ As a matter of 
fact, the charges seem to have been so effectively hushed up that Carte, 
and consequently all who have followed in his track, had no knowledge 
of them. How Antrim tried to brazen them out (ii. 252) is very 
characteristic of the man. Mr. Mahaffy might have spared himself the 
trouble of retranslating Ormond’s speech from the French (ii. 328-335). 
The original is well known, and is printed in Carte’s Ormond, v. 32, sqq. 
The ‘villains’ alluded to by Colonel Vernon (ii. 79) were not, as Mr. 
Mahaffy conjectures, ‘Government spies,’ but what was called the 
fanatical party, which was plotting to upset the government. 

R. Duntop. 


William Pitt, Graf von Chatham. Von ALBERT voN ROUVILLE. 
(8 Bande. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1905.) 


William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By ALBERT von Ruvitte. Trans- 
lated by H. J. Cuaytor, M.A., assisted by Mary Monrtson, with an 
Introduction by Huan E. Earerton, M.A. (New York: Putnam. 
1907.) 

E1gHty years have passed since a valuable but ponderous compilation of 

documents under the title of A History of the Right Hon. William 

Pitt, Earl of Chatham was published by the Rev. Francis Thackeray. 

From that time down to 1906, when two volumes appeared of Pitt’s 

Correspondence with Colonial Governors and Military and Naval Com- 

missioners in America, a succession of books has been brought out 

reproducing contemporary illustrations of his career. Four volumes of 

The Chatham Correspondence were given to the world in 1838-40. 

His speeches, or what outside parliament passed for such, in 1848. Many 

of his letters are contained in the appendices to the Reports of the Historical 

Manuscripts Commissioners. There have been numerous Anecdotes. 

No memoirs of political personages between the year 1735, when he took his 

seat in the house of commons for the rotten borough of Old Sarum, and 

1778, the year of the dramatic scene of his last speech in the house of 

lords, can avoid awarding him a leading place. ° Of unpublished material 

in the form of letters and despatches there is vast store in the Record 

Office and the British Museum. The very wealth of matter may have 

been a deterrent to English students, the multiplicity of whose interests 

seems to rob them of the capacity of that patient continuance in literary 
labour needful to fill so large a canvas. Dr. von Ruville tells us in his 
preface that his interest in the career of Pitt was the incidental outcome 
of a study of the Seven Years’ War, and of the foreign relations of 

Frederick the Great, especially to England, at its close. While our own 

historians regard our struggles with France as the centre of that stormy 

cycle, to a German the conquests of Canada and India appear rather 
points upon the circumference. But the effect upon the fortunes of Prussia 
of the victories of England in America and India and the magnitude of 
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the consequences to the rest of the political world of the time have not 
unnaturally diverted the attention of Germans to those scenes of action, 
and to the personage under whose supreme direction such results were 
achieved. 

In the introductory matter, which occupies 114 pages of the English 
translation, Dr. von Ruville twice (i. 8, 101) institutes a comparison 
between Oliver Cromwell as the creator of a military and Walpole of a 
plutocratic supremacy, of which two passages the index only notes the 
former. In this he seems to intend to convey the prevalent impression 
popularised by Walpole’s enemies, that Walpole invented a system of 
parliamentary corruption, as Cromwell invented a system of military 
government. His thought is unfortunately obscured by the translators. 
The passage in the German original (i. 114) runs: ‘ Wusste er (Walpole) 
die gewonnene Herrschaft durch plutokratische Mittel so zu befestigen,’ 
&e.; that is ‘by plutocratic means,’ in a word, corruption, not, as the 
translators render it, ‘with the help of the plutocracy.’ The pro- 
position, as they have stated it, is not without truth, though the 
stability of Walpole’s power depended secondarily on the financiers, 
and primarily upon the support of the great whig families. But the 
proposition intended by Dr. von Ruville is contradicted by Speaker 
Onslow, than whom no man knew the house of commons of the period 
better. According to Onslow, the corrupter was not Walpole, but 
Sunderland. Dr. von Ruville’s parallel therefore fails. He insists 
frequently upon the part played by the plutocratic spirit in the public life 
of the day, leading men to look for important offices as aids to accumulate 
fortunes. It may be said, on the other hand, that English officials were 
preserved by high salaries from the temptation to sell their country for 
bribes. Half the ministers in continental Europe were in the pay of 
England, and the other half in that of France. Even Frederick the 
Great’s trusted ambassador, Knyphausen, was not above soliciting 
a ‘gratification’ from Newcastle. And Dr. von Raville runs his 
generalisation to death, with no kindly intervention by his translators, 
when he gravely tells us (i. 291 transl.) that upon the vacancy of the 
chancellorship of the University of Cambridge in 1749, ‘ Prince Frederick 
was anxious to secure this lucrative post’ (‘ eintriigliche Stellung’). 

Dr. von Ruville’s work is a biography and more. He introduces us to 
Pitt’s immediate ancestors; he presents us with such scanty materials as 
exist for his life at Eton and Oxford and, as is inevitable in dealing with 
such a subject, he frames his career in the history of current politics at 
home and abroad. He shows us how Pitt, unlike Canning or Disraeli, 
came into politics with good connexions. His family’s influence in the 
duchy of Cornwall, and his early friend, George Lyttelton, brought him 
to the notice of the prince of Wales, while his sister Anne nevertheless 
held the brilliant post of maid of honour to Queen Caroline. It is im- 
possible here to follow these three volumes through the history of the 
old and new worlds comprised in them. If, therefore, upon points of 
controversy, some doubt is expressed of the author’s conclusions, it 
must be understood that these are exceptional cases and that in the 
main the narrative is an accurate, full, and well-reasoned record of 
events, their antecedents, and the surrounding circumstances. 
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Down to the time at which Pitt forced himself into the first place in 
the State, his career had been marred by his association with Prince 
Frederick, to whom the author very properly devotes considerable attention. 
He gives us, for example (i. 184 transl.), the amazing story of the 
removal by him of the princess of Wales on the night of 31 July 
1737, when already in the pangs of childbirth, from Hampton Court to 
St. James’s Palace, and he accepts the statement of the duchess of 
Marlborough that the justification was that ‘everything had been pre- 
pared at St. James’s.’ But the duchess of Marlborough was not about 
the Court, and Lord Hervey, who actually accompanied the queen in 
her coach to St. James’s that same night, explicitly states that there 
were neither sheets for the beds nor clothes for the infant. Dr. von 
Ruville, indeed, seems to have overlooked Lord Hervey altogether. His 
name does not occur in the index, though the index is by no means 
impeccable. When the queen was dying, Dr. von Ruville tells us on 
the authority of two reports of the Prussian embassy, ‘both the queen 
and the prince desired a last meeting’ (i. 140 transl.), but that ‘ the 
king was inexorable.’ Certainly there was a story, as we know from 
Horace Walpole, to this effect; but Hervey is silent on the subject and 
Hervey was present, while the sarcasms of Chesterfield and of Pope 
point to the general disbelief in it. Excellent though the despatches of 
the Prussian representatives are proved by Dr. von Ruville to be, they 
are not infallible and must be checked by English authorities. For 
instance, he tells us that according to the report of the Prussian embassy 
the first report of Captain Howe’s action of 7 June 1755, named by him 
‘Boscawen’s action,’ Howe being attached to that admiral’s fleet, reached 
England on July 18. The Prussians were, for once, three days behind- 
hand, for Horace Walpole tells us the date was July 15. 

Dr. von Ruville is no blind hero-worshipper, but frankly lays before his 
reader the equivocal character of some of Pitt’s political conduct in the 
course of his struggle upwards. He inclines, as is natural in a biographer, 
towards leniency of judgment. [For instance, Pitt imputed to New- 
castle the circumstance that on the death of Pelham, in March 1754, he was 
still left paymaster-general. But a general election was imminent and 
Pitt wanted a cheap seat. It could not be had from the opposition and 
in the ministry Newcastle was the dispenser of favours. Dr. von Ruville 
accordingly tells us of ‘the expressions of deep devotion with which he 
veiled his threats’ to Newcastle. Pitt was returned for the duke’s 
borough of Aldborough (April 1754) and became‘ an undeclared 
supporter of the opposition.’ Dr. von Ruville admits that ‘the first 
view of his attitude leaves an unfavourable impression’; nor is this 
removed by the somewhat irrelevant comment that if ‘ Newcastle was 
thus undoubtedly overreached in the matter, this was only relieving a 
pickpocket of his purse ’ (i. 346, transl.). The opposition of Fox and Pitt, 
both members of the government, to their chief Newcastle ‘ was not de- 
clared as such, for in that case they would have lost their offices, and this 
would have been inconvenient to Pitt, who had just begun housekeeping.’ 
(i. 353 transl.). A good deal has been said by historians, and with justice, 
of Newcastle’s ‘ perfidy,’ but the conduct of his colleagues, Pitt and Fox, 
during this administration, scarcely deserves a more complimentary 
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epithet. Nor does Dr. von Ruville cloak Pitt’s unblushing factiousness 
in his efforts to gain office. He had declaimed incessantly in the 
name of all the political virtues, against Carteret, his Hanoverian 
subsidies, soldiers, and policy. As soon as he was bought off with the 
vice-treasurership of Ireland (6 March 1746), ‘ Pitt and his friends now 
came forward to support all the measures of the ministry, although these 
were in direct contradiction to the arguments they had formerly used.’ 
(i. 268 transl.). After his dismissal in November 1755, when he was 
hoping to force himself into the cabinet by displacing Newcastle, Pitt 
adopted, as the author mildly phrases it, ‘a course of action not entirely 
consistent with his previous attitude. On Thursday, 21 October (1756), 
he asked for a meeting with Lady Yarmouth (the King’s mistress), whom 
he had previously not deigned to visit. The reason for this step is 
obvious. . . He (Pitt) wished to enlighten him (the king) upon his real 
motives. As a would-be minister, he was forced to maintain a strong 
contradistinction between his own policy and that of the government in 
power, with the object of defeating and overthrowing them, whereas if he 
gained the post he desired he would be obliged to follow in general the 
course of his predecessors’ (ii. 56 transl.). It is scarcely to be wondered 
at that George II long hesitated to extend confidence to him. The causes 
which led to his elevation to power were, as Dr. von Ruville shows, the 
blunders of the administration, the credit of opposing which was reckoned 
to Pitt in the popular mind, and the support of Leicester House. 

Of the failures abroad, that decisive of the fate of the ministry was 
the loss of Minorca. Byng’s conduct and fate are still matters of con- 
troversy, but Dr. von Ruville’s discussion of them is less impartial than 
usual. Undoubtedly Anson, as first lord of the Admiralty, and Newcastle, 
were anxious to acquit themselves at Byng’s expense. But Dr. von 
Ruville goes too far when he imputes (ii. 97 transl.) to the ministry an 
intentional postponement of Byng’s trial during the autumn of 1756 in 
order that the favourable impression created by his exculpatory pamphlet 
might pass away. It was just as likely that the popular indignation 
would die down, and only a few pages earlier (ii. 88 transl.) the author 
mentions that during the autumn the confusion preceding the change of 
ministry had so paralysed ministerial activity that Frederick II. declared 
he would act without England at all. Moreover, Byng had demanded the 
presence of a number of witnesses then serving abroad. The author also 
assumes that the officers of the court-martial were influenced to an adverse 
judgment by future prospects of promotion ; but the king was seventy- 
three years old, Leicester House was for Byng, and the court-martial was 
constituted on December 14, when Pitt had displaced Newcastle and 
Anson. He treats the trial as political. It is quite true that, after the 
trial, when the king’s strong view was known, party politics and 
professional ambition both played a part, as is shown by Horace 
Walpole’s story of Captain Geary, one of Byng’s judges. But whether the 
articles of war were skilfully draughted, or sensible, or just, that Byng’s 
repeated breaches of orders brought him within their scope it is scarcely 
possible to doubt, and the present writer knows that in the opinion of one 
of the most distinguished admirals now living he was justly sent to execu- 
tion. As to the refusal of mercy opinions may differ, but there is no 
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ground for the imputations on the integrity of the court-martial, as would 
appear more clearly had the author set out the instructions given to the 
admiral. Dr. von Ruville does, however, deserve credit for consistency, 
since he declares Pitt to have ‘allowed a gross act of injustice to be 
committed. . . for reasons inspired largely by selfishness and by the fear 
of losing his position’ (p. 105). This is an excellent instance of the 
detached and impartial attitude which he generally assumes towards his 
subject. 

Dr. von Ruville’s account of the trial of Lord George Sackville in 1760 
betrays the same tendency as his criticism of the trial of Byng to study 
political conditions rather than the facts of the case. He ingeniously 
surmises (ii. 244 transl.) that at Minden Sackville gave rein to his ill-temper 
with Ferdinand because he expected his friend, George prince of Wales, 
to be given the command-in-chief. For this he refers to Harris’s Life of 
Hardwicke (iii. 182), which gives the contents of the prince’s letter dated 
20 July 1759. But this letter explicitly says, ‘As H.M.’s dominions 
were now threatened with an invasion (referring to the preparations 
on the French coast for the invasion of England), as every zealous 
subject was offering his service for the defence of the King and of his 
country, the Prince of Wales’ &c. On ii. 245 transl. the author again 
refers to this letter and then draws the inference that Sackville believed 
that Pitt could and would obtain the command-in-chief for the prince and 
that he would then be allowed to indulge with impunity his ill-humour 
against Ferdinand, whereas the only command of which there was any 
question was a command, not in Germany, nor at the Horse Guards, but 
of the troops assembled on the southern coasts to repel the threatened 
invasion of England. Nor, in ascribing Sackville’s conduct to reliance 
upon an appointment which was not in contemplation, does he take note 
of the evidence at the trial as to the causes by which, in the eyes of some 
of the officers who watched him, it was inspired. In his account of 
Minden (ii. 242 transl.) Dr. von Ruville follows Stanhope, who represents 
the first order to Sackville to have been given after the first repulse of 
the French cavalry. The evidence of Captain Winschingrode, prince 
Ferdinand’s aide-de-camp, shows, however, that the first order was ‘to 
advance with the cavalry of the right wing to sustain the infantry which 
was going to be engaged,’ that is, with the French cavalry. The story of 
Wolfe’s heroic victory at Quebec is well told. In ii. 252 transl. the 
number of men allotted to him by Pitt is given as 11,605, whereas the 
letter of Pitt to Amherst, to which Dr. von Ruville’s note refers, printed 
by Thackeray, states it at 12,005, which figure is confirmed by the recent 
reprint of the same letter in the Correspondence of Wiliiam Pitt with 
Colonial Governors. Dr. von Ruville follows Horace Walpole in imputing 
to General Townshend, who succeeded to the command after Wolfe was 
killed and Monckton disabled, a desire to claim the chief merit for the 
capture of Quebec, which actually surrendered to him. But Townshend’s 
despatch to Pitt, printed by Colonel Townshend in his biography of the 
field marshal, abstains even from claiming credit for the selection of the 
point of attack. In his Siege of Quebec (iii. 321-8) Mr. Doughty establishes 
that not Townshend but*his friends exaggerated his part in the victory. 

Pitt’s retirement from office in October 1761 is not regarded by 
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Dr. von Ruville' as the outcome of the combined pressure of the king 
and the majority of his colleagues. In this he differs from the view 
taken by Dr. Hunt in his admirable history, who supports it (p. 29) 
bya reference to the Newcastle Papers. Dr. von Ruville, on the contrary, 
concludes that ‘ Pitt, against the will of the king and of his colleagues, 
seized the opportunity of resignation’ (ii. 414 transl.). Pitt has been 
much blamed for his refusal in 1766 to take office with Rockingham, but 
both Dr. Hunt and the author agree that the really impracticable persons 
were Rockingham and the king. ‘ Rockingham succeeded in convincing 
the king of the danger of Pitt’s demand ’—that is, ‘ that the right of 
parliament to impose taxes on the colonies should be denied’ (iii. 171 
transl.). From August 1766 until 1770 Pitt, now earl of Chatham, was 
doing little more than lending a great name to an administration which 
disease wrested from him the power to direct. His efforts for a pacific 
settlement with the American colonies, which chiefly occupied the energies 
of the last four years of his life, are narrated in detail. Dr. von Ruville 
in several chapters paints with a sympathetic hand the charm of his 
domestic relations, in which the haughty and domineering statesman 
melts into the husband and father. 

In the course of so elaborate and exhaustive a work a certain number 
of slips are likely to occur. Some of these have been corrected by the 
translators; a few have been imported by them; others have been 
suffered to remain. Ati. 115 of the German edition David is printed 
for Daniel Pulteney. The English version (i. 102) reproduces David ; its 
index solves the difficulty by omitting both. In the German edition 
(i. 120) Lord Burlington is described as losing his position in the house- 
hold, which was that of captain of the band of pensioners, as a punish- 
ment for opposition to Walpole’s excise bill. This, as Dr. von Ruville 
would have seen by a reference to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, is a slight 
inaccuracy; but the translation converts it into a blunder of the first 
magnitude by substituting for Burlington ‘ Bolingbroke’ (i. 106), while 
its index adheres to its cautious neutrality. Lord Hervey would also 
have told him that James (‘Jemmy’) Pelham, not the famous Henry, 
was the prince’s secretary (i. 153 Germ. ed.; i. 185 transl.). The 
translation retains ‘Mrs. Hamilton,’ the prince’s mistress, for ‘ Lady 
Archibald Hamilton’ (i. 190), and ‘Sir’ Joseph Yorke as the title of 
our ambassador at the Hague in 1758, an anticipation of three years 
(i. 184). English titles are always full of pitfalls for the foreigner, but 
Dr. von Ruville flounders among them in a manner surprising in a 
scholar familiar with so much English correspondence. Lord George 
Sackville is persistently degraded to ‘Lord Sackville,’ while George, 
Lord Lyttelton is advanced (ii. 2837 Germ. ed.) to ‘ Lord George.’ The 
German reader is also introduced to ‘ Pulteney-Bath’ (i. 208 Germ. ed.) 
and ‘Lord Richard Cobham-Temple’ (i. 351). These solecisms and 
many such others are corrected by the translators, who however improve 
‘ Holdernesse,’ printed by Dr. von Ruville as the earl himself spelt it, 
to ‘ Holderness.’ The translation is free, but spirited and readable, 
sometimes with a suspicion of pleonasm, as where Dr. von Ruville 
writes, George II. hielt sogar seine Métressen in finanzieller Hinsicht 
kurz (i. 128), the translation renders, his ‘behaviour . . . was stingy 
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and mean’ (i. 110). Nor is ‘ Pitt’s outstanding capacities’ (ii. 220 
transl.) a very idiomatic translation of iiberragende Fiihigkeit (ii. 254). 
The English edition, which is adorned with several more portraits, does 
well in not reproducing the maps of the German edition, of which the 
map of India is particularly defective. On the other hand it would have 
been of service to the reader to have included the ample tables of 
contents of the German volumes, for which even a perfect index is not an 
efficient substitute. I. S. Leapam. 


Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1756-1761. 
(Ottawa: Printed by S. E. Dawson. 1907.) 


THe new Dominion archivist, Mr. A. G. Doughty, has thrown great 
light on the first years of British Canada by the publication of these 
documents, which have been admirably edited by Professor A. Shortt, of 
Queen’s University, and Mr. Doughty himself. The present volume is 
the first of a short series which will embody the leading documents 
relating to Canadian constitutional history. Such a collection will fur- 
nish, in the words of the introduction, ‘a survey of the gradual develop- 
ment of the Canadian system of government and of the various forces 
which, in co-operation or conflict, had much to do with determining the 
lines along which our destiny as a nation was to be unfolded.’ The 
documents given consist both of primary and secondary materials. Thus 
the drafts of the statutes are preceded and followed by a number of 
closely related papers, such as petitions, reports, letters, and proceed- 
ings, which indicate the stages in colonial policy. The consequences of 
the adoption of particular measures are further illustrated by suitable 
documentary evidence. By this means we are able to understand the 
motives and meaning of the Quebec act in a manner which has 
hitherto been impossible without prolonged study at the Record 
Office. The motives which prompted the inclusion of the western 
hinterlands of the American colonies in the Quebec act of 1774 are 
now made manifest. In 1763 the board of trade was opposed to 
such inclusion on the ground (1) that it would give colour to the view 
that the king’s title to this country arose from the cession made by 
France ; (2) that it would give to one province a monopoly of the Indian 
trade; and (3) for military reasons. Upon consideration of these argu- 
ments the home government laid aside for the time the idea of including 
these lands within the limits of Canada. The plan however of putting 
the interior of the country under a separate government proved abortive, 
and it was alleged that in these circumstances the land in question 
became ‘ the theatre of disorder and confusion.’ In order to put an end 
to this and at the same time to gratify the French Canadians, it was 
decided to include this territory within the province of Quebec, ‘ with the 
avowed purpose,’ as was said by William Knox, the colonial under- 
secretary, ‘of excluding all further settlement therein, and for the 
establishment of uniform regulations for the Indian trade.’ It may be 
noted that the proposed extension only appears in the Quebec bill in its 
third draft. 

The proclamation of 1763 had promised the summoning of an 
assembly as in the other colonies, and we may here trace the various 
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considerations which finally led to the substitution of the nominated 
council of the Quebec act. As late as 1769 we find the board of trade 
approving a plan under which an assembly should be constituted, com- 
posed of protestant representatives for the towns and Roman catholic 
representatives for the country districts. The publication of the or- 
dinances passed in the colony makes the history of these early years 
much more intelligible. A singularly dramatic effect is given by the 
directly conflicting petitions of the old and new subjects ; while the con- 
fusion and doubt with regard to the actual position of the law are seen to 
result from the uncertain and hesitating attitude of the home govern- 
ment., Should French Canada be anglicised ? or should a French 
province be welcomed as a counterpoise to the independent Americans ? 
The British government hesitated for a long time in their answer to 
this question ; though finally, to some extent perhaps under the influence 
of Carleton, they chose the second alternative. With all deference to 
the editors it may be suggested that the notes seem sometimes to criticise 
a little unfairly that great governor. It is hinted that Carleton had been 
over-confident as to the loyalty of the French Canadians, and had 
misled the home government; but his contention was that the Quebec 
act, however expedient, should have been enacted nearly ten years 
earlier, for it to have produced results as early as 1775. The act, he said 
in February 1775, was no more than the foundation of future establish- 
ments. ‘ Had the present settlement,’ he wrote, ‘taken place when first 
recommended, it would not have roused the jealousy of the other colonies, 
and had the appearance of more disinterested favour to the Canadians ; 
many advantages might have resulted therefrom at this juncture which 
must now be deferred to a more distant occasion.’ Again, in the dispute 
between Carleton and Chief Justice Livius the editors show their sympathy 
with the latter. But surely, on the original cause of quarrel, the imposing 
of excessive fees, the governor was clearly in the right; and, though the 
privy council declared illegal Carleton’s plan of selecting an inner cabinet 
from the executive council, the expediency of such a procedure can hardly 
now be doubted. Carleton was no doubt an aristocrat, and his political 
philosophy may now seem obsolete enough; but he had the conspicuous 
merit of thinking out political problems, and of then endeavouring to 
give practical effect to his theory. From the point of view of the time, 


what can be wiser than the following passage from a letter addressed to 
Lord Shelburne in January 1768 ? 


It may not be improper here to observe that the British form of govern- 
ment transported into this continent never will produce the same fruits as at 
home, chiefly because it is impossible for the dignity of the throne or peerage 
to be represented in the American forests. Besides, the governor, having little 
or nothing to give away, can have but little influence. In place of that, as it 
is his duty to retain all in proper subordination, and to restrain those officers, 
who live by fees, from running them up to extortion, these gentlemen, put into 
offices that require integrity, knowledge, and abilities, because they bid the 
highest rent to the patentee, finding themselves checked in their views of profit, 
are disposed to look on the person who disappoints them as their enemy, and 
without going so far as to forfeit their employments, they in general will be shy 
of granting that assistance the king’s service may require, unless they are all 
equally disinterested or equally corrupt. It therefore follows where the 
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executive power is lodged with a person of no influence, but coldly assisted by 
the rest in office, and where the two first branches of the legislature have neither 
fnfiuence nor dignity, except it be from the extraordinary character of the 
men, that a popular assembly, which preserves its full vigour and in a country 
where all men appear nearly upon a level, must give a strong bias to republican 


principles. 


We need go no further than this volume to see the weak points in 
@arleton’s character, but in everything he writes we note the qualities of 
gonspicuous honesty, straightforwardness, and clearness of vision. 

The book closes with the correspondence relating to the Constitutional 
bill which is better known than most of the preceding matter. It could 
hardly, however, have been omitted from the present volume, which thus 
ffaces the constitutional development of Canada from the conquest till 
the granting of representative institutions. The advantage of full repro- 
Gictions of important documents over their mere summarising could 
hardly be better vindicated than by this invaluable collection. 

H. E. Eaerton. 


The American Revolution. Part III. By Sir Gzoraz Orro TREVELYAN. 
(London: Longmans. 1907.) 


Tue present volume of Sir George Trevelyan’s elaborate history of the 
American Revolution is less concerned with subjects of controversy than 
Were its predecessors. Most men are agreed regarding the statesmanship 
and strategy of Lord George Germaine; the reasons of Burgoyne’s 
fiilure are fairly obvious, and Howe’s incapacity to make use of victory 
has become a commonplace. The family tradition of course still lives 
ii the vigorous pages of Sir George Trevelyan, and contemporary 
@idence is used not always with a due allowance for the circumstances 
Under which it was written. Thus the position of the loyalists is dealt 
With in a manner which appears somewhat superficial and one-sided. It 
is Gurious to compare with Sir George Trevelyan’s language the words 
ofan American writer whom Sir George holds in high honour. Mr. 
Tyler, the descendant of men who fought on behalf of the revolution, 
writes : ‘Hardly have we known, seldom have we been reminded, that 
the case of the loyalists, as they called themselves, . . . was even in 
argument not a weak one, and in motive and sentiment not a base one, 
and in devotion and self-sacrifice not an unheroic one.’ At the same 
time it is fair to recognise that there are limits beyond which attachment. 
to a cause dear to the whigs will not take the historian, and he sorrowfully 
concludes that, ‘ when every allowance has been made and all excuses 
have been impartially considered, the violation of the Saratoga conven- 
tion remains as a blot on the lustre of the American Revolution.’ 

Regret has been expressed that Sir George Trevelyan should employ 
on the American Revolution powers which might have further illustrated 
the age of Fox; but it would be difficult to find a subject more congenial 
to the pen of an artist like Sir George Trevelyan than is the ill-fated 
expedition which ended with the surrender of Saratoga. The rash and 
presumptuous strategy of Germaine; the blind confidence with which 
Burgoyne advanced to his doom and the personal courage with which he 
atoned for his mistakes ; the heroic figure of Benedict Arnold, the more 
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emphasised that we may feel the more his coming degradation—subjects 
such as these give opportunities of which Sir George avails himself to 
the full. For most of the military operations described in this volume 
the author has had the use of the manuscript ‘ Notes on the War of the 
American Revolution’ made by Colonel Gerald Boyle, which are described 
as a comprehensive storehouse of accurate information, arranged with 
admirable clearness, and illustrated by sound and most perceptive obser- 
vations and criticisms. The lay historian, however competent, is apt 
to suffer from lack of expert knowledge, so that the advantage of this 
assistance cannot be over-estimated. Sir George Trevelyan possesses to 
a peculiar degree the art of portrait-painting, and no more human or 
satisfying description of Howe has probably ever been written than that 
presented in these pages. The good points of a general, at whose 
departure his officers wept, must have been great, though unhappily they 
did not lie in the direction of winning campaigns; and even the silly 
meschianza or féte held in his honour at Philadelphia, had an excuse in 
the desire to do honour toa fallen general. As is natural, the august figure 
of Washington dominates the greater portion of the volume, and, in 


spite of all that has been written on the subject, it would be difficult to 
better the following estimate of him: :— 


In the course of the prolonged and dreary struggle for American independence 
he scored very few of those masterstrokes of victory, which elicit a thunder of 
applause from the crowded benches of the world’s amphitheatre. His warlike 
successes, like his personal qualities, were unostentatious and unsensational, 
but of great and durable value. ... Admirable had been the patience and 
tenacity with which the American leader played the watching and waiting 
game; and that is a game which must be pursued, obstinately, continuously 
and undeviatingly until the moment is ripe for aggressive action, under penalty 
of overwhelming disaster. ... The ultimate success of the American arms 
over all that vast theatre of war was mainly due to Washington’s skill and 
foresight, and (in a yet more marked degree) to his elevation of character. He 
planned a comprehensive scheme of operations; he distributed the national 
forces among the generals in command; he chose for himself the post of 
difficulty, and he sent his best troops to the help of others, careless whether he 
was assisting a friend or aggrandising a rival. He was the first to predict the 
capture of Burgoyne’s army, and he devised the measures and supplied the 
means which brought that event to pass. 


For the last hundred pages of the volume the scene is transferred to 

Europe. It may be doubted whether European public opinion was so 
firmly convinced of the magnanimity of British policy in the past as Sir 
George implies, and he may exaggerate the influence of moral considera- 
tions (except of course among a select few) in deciding the sympathies 
of Europe during the war ; but he gives a lifelike picture of the situation 
in Paris and of the events which led to French intervention. Vergennes, 
Turgot, and Beaumarchais receive adequate treatment, and in a delightful 
passage the marvellous blunders of the new republic’s amateur diplo- 
matists are set out, the passage leading to a glorification of the one 
American who was equal to the occasion, Benjamin Franklin :— 


The acceptability of the individual envoy has always been accounted a 
prime factor in the success of his mission: but anything less resembling a 
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persona grata cannot be pictured than an ex-barrister or commission agent— 
with the gift of the tongue but not of tongues—forcing his way into a royal 
ante-chamber as the representative of a republic which had never been officially 
recognised; begging, in voluble and idiomatic English, for a large loan of 
public money ; and exhorting the ministers of the court within whose precincts 
he had trespassed, to embark upon a course of treacherous hostility against 
a powerful monarch, with whom they were living on terms of apparent amity. 


If a letter from Arthur Lee at Berlin, quoted by Sir George, gives a 
fair example of their intelligence, these envoys must have been useful 
indeed. ‘He reported that King Frederic’s infantry, instead of taking 
aim, were taught to slant the barrel downwards so that the bullet would 
strike the ground ten yards in front of them. ‘ This depression,” wrote 
Lee, ‘“‘ is found necessary to counteract the elevation which the act of firing 
gives to the musket.””’ 

The volume closes with the intervention of France. ‘The apparent 
weakness and the undoubted isolation of England had tempted and 
excited the unprincipled ambition of the French ministers; but, as 
has happened so often before and since, they had omitted to reckon with 
the haughty patriotism, the stern and dogged temper and indomitable 
pertinacity of the English people.’ The American Revolution is perhaps 
one of the few periods of history for which adequate material has been 
already collected, but there is always room for an historical artist of the 
type of Sir George Trevelyan. H. E. Eaerton. 


Goethe als Geschichtsphilosoph wnd die geschichtsphilosophische 
Bewegung seiner Zeit. Von E.Menxe-GutcKert. (Leipzig: Voigt- 
linder. 1907.) 


Studien zur ‘friihromantischen Politik und Geschichtsauffassung. Vin 
Aubert Poerzscu. (Leipzig: Voigtliinder. 1907.) 


THESE treatises are members of a series of Beitrige zur Kultur- und 
Universalgeschichte now being brought out by Dr. Lamprecht, who 
contributes to the former a preface describing the general purpose of the 
publication. The dissertations are in part, though not entirely, the 
work of his pupils. As we should expect from the general attitude 
towards historical studies set forth in the works of Dr. Lamprecht, the 
aim of the contributions to this series is not to assist practically towards 
the investigation or interpretation of history, but rather to set forth the 
historical conceptions of great literary men or influential literary schools 
during the eighteenth century. Dr. Menke-Gliickert in his study of 
Goethe analyses the influences, in an historical direction, of the poet’s 
early places of abode, Frankfort, Leipzig, Strasburg, also of the pietistic 
circle with which he was for a time conversant; that of Herder, from 
whom he learned statt der verstandesmiissigen die gefiihlsmiéissige 
Werthung der Dinge; of his philosophical contemporaries, and still 
more of his own investigations in natural science. The chief points 
of interest, from the historical point of view, are the revolt against 
any purely mechanical theory of history and the higher appre- 
ciation of some phases of medieval life which are characteristic of 
Goethe and his friends. Goethe has the credit of being the first modern 
to appreciate the beauty of Gothic architecture. It is evident that the 
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idea of periods of growth, culmination, and decadence is more naturally 
suggested by the history of art than by that of civilisation as a whole. 
Goethe’s view of history as cyclic rather than progressive, closely 
associated with the theory of metamorphosis in plants, may not seem to 
have made a permanent mark in historical science, and one hardly feelg 
sure at the end of the 142 pages that Goethe had, after all, an historical 
mind. His curious disparagement of the Romans (in reaction against 
the veneration they inspired in the school of Montesquieu) seems aff 
argument to the contrary. 

Dr. Poetzsch’s treatise has to do almost entirely with the works ail 
influence of Novalis and the two Schlegels. He urges their claim to be 
the first who applied a theory of development to the history of 
civilisation, and who recognised at the same time the force of individual 
character in bringing historical events to pass, and the participation of 
each individual in the character of his age. The wide scope they would 
give to history and their assertion of the need of sympathetic interpre 
tation to understand the careers of historical characters are shown to & 
strong points in their system. Their relation to the philosophy of Kant 
Fichte is set forth at length, but not always with lucidity. The Romanticist 
even on Dr. Poetzsch’s showing, always remained metaphysicians, th ae 
Novalis might emphatically declare, Alles Absolut muss aus der at Pisa 
hinaus. The relations of men to societies and of societies to the 
race in the Romantic conception are thus stated: So erscheint .. . dae 
ganze Universum als Systemindividualitat . . . Seine Glieder. . . bildem 
ein Gewebe von Mesokosmen, die zwischen der Einheit des Ganzen und der 
Individualitét des Einzelnen vermitteln. It is refreshing to come wpom 
a genuinely historical wish expressed by A. W. Schlegel that one might 
obtain a clear view how France and Spain became so re 
Romanised in so short a time by colonies and by the influenés a 
the governing people. This wish has been more or less gratified ii 
our own days by historians quite free from metaphysical or teleological 
prepossessions. ALICE GARDNER.” 


An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. By ARCHIBALD 
Werr, M.A. (London: Methuen. 1907.) 


Mr. WErr in this helpful little volume supplements his larger work, The 
Historical Basis of Modern Europe, by seeking ‘to review in their 
logical connection the chief groups of events which formed the ground- 
work of European history in the nineteenth century.’ His aims however 
are here limited almost entirely to the years 1780-1830. The narrative 
would have been improved if he could have brought it down to the year 
1848, so as to include a brief survey of the democratic and national move- 
ments of that year, of the causes of their failure, and of the conditions 
which led them to triumph in the ensuing generation. Seeing how brief 
was the space at his disposal, it was perhaps unwise to go so far back as 
to trace the influence of Peter the Great on Russia. As it is, a large 
part of the work deals with the eighteenth century ; and the reader, after 
noting the opening sentence of the preface, quoted above, is apt to feel a 
sense of disproportion. The author however is dealing more with 
principles and tendencies than with facts, and he clearly traces to their 
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source the movements which did so much to influence Europe in the 
period 1789-1830. He points out the limitations of Frederick the Great, 
assigns to Joseph a due amount of credit for his enlightenment, and 
shows briefly but clearly how monarchy failed to cure the evils which 
culminated in the Revolution. 

Here and there his statements are overstrained, as when he states 
(ad init.) ‘By the beginning of the eighteenth century Europe had 


» abandoned for ever the feudal system of the Middle Ages.’ Surely at 
that time monarchy had superimposed itself on feudalism and absorbed 
> its governing functions, while leaving the feudal structure of society 


~ almost unchanged, at least on the Continent. Mr. Weir himself gives 
- facts which correct this sweeping generalisation. In his survey of 
> English affairs before the French Revolution, Mr. Weir acclaims the 
> transcendent services of Chatham, but, oddly enough, says scarcely any- 
thing about the far more definite and practical services rendered by his 


son in the years 1784-1789. Further, in noticing the complex causes 


| that conduced to the outbreak of 1789, Mr. Weir does not point out the 
-influence which the American Revolution had excited, not only on 


thinkers, but on the French troops which had served in the New World 
» and became, after their return to France, the ablest propagators of dis- 


content. The French monarchy would probably have won in July 1789 
had it retained the allegiance of the army. In his brief reference to the 
causes of the Franco-Austrian war of 1792, Mr. Weir is unjust to 
Leopold II when he says, in allusion to his unfortunate despatch of 
February 1792, that he ‘insisted upon the French adopting a form of 
government less incompatible with the comfort of monarchs.’ Moreover, 
it was against Francis II, not Leopold II, that Louis XVI declared war. 
It is also difficult to see on what grounds Mr. Weir condemns outright 
British maritime policy in the period 1793-1814, and quotes, apparently with 
approval, an extravagant stanza from Schiller on thistopic. As a matter 
of fact, much of the outcry against British ‘sea-tyranny ’ was the result 
of the Tsar Paul’s behests or of Napoleon’s agents in the press. Far 
from readily confiscating in the year 1810 six hundred British ships in 
the Baltic, the Baltic powers had to be forced to that step by orders from 
Napoleon. The orders in council of 1807-1809 were also known to be 
acts of retaliation for Napoleon’s far harsher decrees issued at Berlin and 
Milan. 

These however are matters of detail, and the tendency to emphasis 
and exaggeration is almost inevitable in an extremely brief survey like 
the present. Its chief value lies in the clear and suggestive relations 
which it presents between the realms of thought and action. Here the 
author gives many thoughtful touches which reveal the connexion 
between politics and culture. The parts dealing with German literature 
are specially commendable. But should not Mr. Weir have given more than 
a passing reference to Fichte’s Reden an die Deutsche Nation ? for they 
are far more significant and important in the actual development of the 
German people than the artistic triumphs of Lessing, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. The lack of any reference to the new educational develop- 
ments in Germany is also a defect. In touching on the so-called 
‘Speenhamland Act’ of 1796, Mr. Weir should have ascribed that well- 
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meant but disastrous experiment, not so much to the refusal of masters 
to pay fair wages, as to the enormous rise of prices caused by the French 
war and an exceptionally bad harvest. His reference to Pitt’s sinking 
fund of 1786 (on p. 181) also leaves the impression that the million 
a year paid off the national debt was normally raised by loan on 
extravagant terms. But‘not until the outbreak of war in 17938 did the 
minister resort to that expedient, and then only as a pis aller. 
J. Hotzanp Ross. 


Etudes et Lecons sur la Révolution Francaise. Par ALPHONSE AULARD. 
Series IV., V. (Paris: Alcan. 1904, 1907.) 

So long as M. Aulard holds his chair at the University of Paris we may 
reckon upon receiving at not very distant intervals of time a succession 
of little brown-paper volumes, each containing some six or seven learned 
dissertations upon subjects connected with the history of the French 
Revolution. These ‘studies and lectures,’ the fruit of M. Aulard’s 
academic teaching, combine scientific research of the most rigorous and 
approved type with strong political prepossessions. M. Aulard belongs 
to the left wing, and we do not proceed far with his disquisitions before 
we discover under the weighty shell of learning the pearl of political 
morality. Thus, if he explores the police reports and newspapers of the 
Thermidorian reaction, it is that we may learn that the ‘Thermidorian 
press, passionate but decent, marks a sensible progress in morality, if 
compared with the press before the Revolution,’ and that it is only by 
comparison with the ‘ Spartan morals’ of the Robespierrean republic, when 
the streets of Paris were policed by the ‘ virtuous and vigilant Chaumette,’ 
that the ethical standard of the time appears to be relaxed. We open an 
essay which recounts how Napoleon rebuked the old atheist philosopher 
Lalande, and find ourselves invited to compare the degradation of France 
under the imperial terror with the rule of the committee of public 
safety, under which ‘all courages were not broken nor all lips sealed.’ 
A learned paper upon ‘ the school education of the men of the Revolution ’ 
is intended to show that ‘ scholastic laurels were not wanting even to our 
fierce Montagnards, whom legend depicts as half savage ;’ and we are 
forced to acknowledge that an acquaintance with Latin may do little to 
mitigate the ferocity of human beings. It is however only fair to remark 
that M. Aulard’s politics do not seriously interfere with the value of his 
work. He is in the main a student of facts, and for every fact he is 
careful to give his authorities. These little volumes cannot, therefore, be 
neglected by any serious student of the French Revolution, however little 
he may be inclined to accept M. Aulard’s estimate of men and measures. 

In the later of these two volumes we have a most careful and 
valuable study of the relations between church and state during the 
Revolution. M. Aulard begins by showing that the idea of the lay state 
was entirely foreign to the philosophers who prepared the way for the 
Revolution and to the cahiers which expressed the wants of France at its 
outbreak. He then points out how the constituent assembly, so far from 
desiring to relax the bonds between church and state, consciously drew 
them closer, but how by degrees, owing to the stress of circumstances, 
the schism, the war, the bankruptcy, the spread of anarchical feeling, 
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“hose ties were gradually relaxed and finally broken. Here, as in so 
@eny other directions, a great change was effected without any conscious 

) wesformation of doctrine, but in obedience to historical necessity. 

=) Byually instructive is a study of the origins of French socialism. The 
> ‘rm ‘socialism’ first appears, so it is said, in a work published by Pierre 
Tproux in 1882, but the idea is older than the term. Babceuf, in 1795, 
@ivocated the suppression of private property, and ‘a simple administra- 
fin of the means of livelihood’ upon a plan which was, he contended, 
@ready pursued in the twelve armies of France, and for this explosive 
@inion he suffered on the scaffold. M. Aulard finds traces of the 
@cialistic idea earlier than Babeeuf, but admits that there was a general 
error of an ‘agrarian law,’ and that all the leading politicians of the 
“Brvolutionary assemblies upheld the principle of private property. There 
Was, no doubt, a general belief that legislation should aim at producing 

> @Mrial equality, and the progressive tax, which was professedly provisional, 

) @ixy in a certain sense be regarded as a socialistic measure. We do not 
Mwever agree with M. Aulard when he says that Robespierre, in order to 

) @atbid Condorcet, published ‘ a socialist declaration of rights.’ Robespierre 
@@ nothing of the kind. On 24 April 1793 he persuaded the convention 
W@W affirm that ‘the right of private property is limited, like all other 
“ights, by the obligation of respecting the rights of others.’ This is not 
ialism ; it is common sense. Robespierre never, even to gain a 
Es me victory over a political opponent, conceived of society as organ- 
ise | Med on a socialistic basis, and, as M. Aulard points out, the reign of the 
| @eond committee of public safety was none too kind to those methods 
Fagitation to relieve economic pressure which are now held to have a 
Wiialistic tendency. A land of peasant proprietors is not the most 
Weyourable soil for the growth of scientific socialism, and though the 
ench Revolution gave ample scope to the predatory instincts of society, 
"and in part because the scope was so ample, there was no temptation to 
= advocate the transference to the State of all the instruments of production. 


H. A. L. Fisuer. 


he History of the British Army. Vol. IV. in two Parts. By the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescur. (London: Macmillan. 1906.) 


0 critic can find fault with the length of this volume, for, indeed, we 

ve the period from 1792 to 1802 for the first time presented to us from 

e soldier’s point of view. Nor can we object to the discussion of 
political problems which is necessary for a right understanding of 
k Blitary failure. Mr. Fortescue has no need to justify himself for going 
ito minute details. Also he writes hotly, for he sees the injustice of 
atting blame upon the soldiers whom civilian ignorance prevented from 
lowing their better qualities ; and to write hotly means in his case to 

te from conviction. English writers have never fairly faced the 

itary problems or sought the reasons of failure. Alison merely 

miled facts, Sir Henry Bunbury limited himself to two campaigns, 

M Colonel Callwell in his recently published Military Operations 
trates special points. Dr. Hunt's recent volume in the Political 
"Eistory of England is incomplete from the lack of the very material 
"Rae worked up by Mr. Fortescue. Among the biographers Lord 
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Rosebery contents himself with a life of Pitt as a statesman and leaves 
the campaigns alone. Thus the ordinary man has had no details of 
England’s failure ; it does not occur to him that a nation has just the 
army that it deserves to have, and finds it easiest to denounce the men 
responsible primarily for failure—namely, the leaders in the field. 
Hence the value of Mr. Fortescue’s work. He attacks Pitt because he 
caused failure by his own misdirected energy and wilful refusal to take 
the advice of the right people, and it is properly an attack on Pitt even 
though the chief agent of failure was his subordinate, Dundas. It is 
curious to find a modern judgment coinciding with Macaulay’s accusa- 
tion of ‘drivelling.’ We used to put this aside as the outcome of party 
prejudice, as an echo of Sheridan’s ‘pilfering of sugar islands.’ Mr. 
Fortescue is as outspoken as Macaulay, and has a wealth of facts to 
support his charges. 

First we are shown the condition of our army between the American 
and the Revolutionary wars. Economy and a wish to reduce the 
national debt starved the army ; moreover, a large standing force seemed 
to be a menace to national liberty. Pitt is hardly to be blamed; yet a 
really great minister would be expected to lead rather than meekly to 
follow public opinion. . The soldiers were undoubtedly unpopular, being 
engaged during years of peace in suppressing rioters and poachers and 
smugglers. A sound public opinion would have trained them for the 
next war, devised a system of barracks, and tried to secure a better class 
of recruits. They were supposed to be responsible for the loss of the 
American colonies. Mr. Fortescue will not allow that this is true; but 
were it true, a strong minister would have seen the need of better 
training, and taken profit from the lessons of the American war. . Yet 
the nation was responsible rather than Pitt, and the nation had conse- 
quently in 1793 an army such as it deserved. Even such as it was it 
was not properly utilised. Mistakes were made from the first. Although 


the Republic at last turned out under Carnot good armies and sur- * 


prisingly good generals, nothing is more clear than that at first the allies 
had only mobs to beat. Granted that both Austrians and Prussians 
alike thought only of what they could secure as spoil for themselves, 
and that want of unity gave France time to rally, yet Pitt’s policy was 
unsound. He expected the war to be short, and he gathered in bad 
recruits by an expensive system -of bounties, then fell back on a worse 
plan of ‘rank for recruits.’ He struck at the extremities, the West 
Indies, thus weakening the blow which ought to have been struck at the 
heart, Paris. Even the force sent out to Flanders, small in numbers 
and almost untrained, he and Dundas diverted from co-operation with 
the allies’ and turned aside to Dunkirk and Ostend; the much abused 
duke of York knew better than this and wanted to head straight for 
Paris. To argue that the Austrians were slow and selfish does not 
justify the civilians of the cabinet, who simply advertised the fact that 
the English would be more selfish ; to concentrate on an inferior plan is 
better than to refuse to concentrate at all. Meanwhile nothing was done 
to secure Toulon or to help the royalists of La Vendée. Mr. Fortescue 
thinks that the cause of the latter was the more hopeful ; perhaps it 
might be argued that all England’s available force should have been con- 
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¢entrated at Toulon. In any case the great need was for concentration. 
"Granted that no one could foresee the sudden rise of Bonaparte, and 
“hat it is doubtful if troops could have reached Toulon in time, especially 
“e the neglect of preparation for war prevented proper and speedy equip- 
ent, it remains that Dundas wasted the few battalions that he had, 
ifted them backwards and forwards between England and Ostend, sent 
em finally to Brittany too late, and threw away all chance of saving 
Moulon. A simple statement of dates is sufficient. In August the duke 
Set York was forced to break off communications with the allies, and to 
wy siege to Dunkirk without siege guns. He had to retreat early in 
ptember. Eight battalions were sent to Ostend, four of these ordered 
mek to England and sent out again in October. On 11 September 
fandas acknowledged the extreme importance of holding Toulon; in 
ober he ordered ships and soldiers away from Toulon. In November 
eight battalions and 4,000 Hessians were at Portsmouth for Lord 
WMioira to lead to Brittany ; likewise Grey and Jervis were at Portsmouth 
Mader orders for the West Indies, and naturally congestion prevented 
Mh expeditions from being despatched promptly. Grey started with 
® force incomplete on 26 November. Moira sailed for Brittany on 
December, and found that the Vendean army was already annihilated ; 
is unlucky men were kept in their transports, sick and useless. On 
Bnd 19 December Toulon was evacuated. One suspects that in truth 
meant to copy his father’s methods and copied too literally. To 
mt by sea and in the colonies, and, allied to Prussia, in Europe, was 
®iather’s plan; he succeeded because the heart of France was weak, 
Mthus the extremities were weak. But the son struck at the West 
D before the heart was weakened. Moreover, the father’s sea policy 
fe sound, but under the son’s régime the blockade of Brest was not 
foreed until Jervis came upon the scene. The point is important, 
‘ 2 it is argued that if Pitt is to be blamed for military failure he 
should be praised for naval success; but till the period of Jervis’s 
reorganisation our naval successes were not great. At last England 
wore down France by strangling her; we know that from Captain 
Mahan. But the argument tells badly against Pitt, who expected the 
war to be short and yet diverted troops to the West Indies. The terrible 
mortality out there not only made the diversion useless but srippled 
England at home. Mr. Fortescue calculates a ‘ total of 80,000 soldiers 
lost to the service, including 40,000 actually dead.’ 
It is acknowledged nowadays—for Nelson’s life at least has been well 
studied—that a display of force upon the Italian Riviera might have 
thwarted Bonaparte’s earliest efforts in 1796. But 1796 and 1797 were 
England’s bad years. In 1799, thanks to Jervis and Nelson, thanks also 
to the mutineers who compelled Pitt at last to treat soldiers and sailors 
as human beings who had feelings, and to the Irish rebels, who forced 
him to create a new army out of the militia, things were much better. 
| The campaign in North Holland was a mere leap in the dark as far as 



































Pitt and Dundas were concerned, but the capture of the Dutch fleet com- 
pensated for the humiliating convention of Alkmaar, and the converted 
militiamen fought well. It is unnecessary to argue whether the Russians 
were worthless or whether the duke of York showed himself incompetent 
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as a tactician; the question is really the same as that of Flanders in 
1798: troops were thrown somehow or anyhow into an unexplored 
country, where possibly Dutch loyalists might help, and allies of uncertain 
value were secured; moreover, if York was incompetent Abercromby 
was not. The important point was that England had once more an 
army. Holland evacuated, Abercromby implored that it might be kept 
concentrated and ready; Dundas split it up ito detachments and wasted 
it. Meanwhile the call from Italy was loud and clear. The Austrian 
cause in Italy was vitally important; Bonaparte was no longer an 
unknown factor, and he was cooped up in Egypt. Stuart had occupied 
Minorea, an excellent base from which to help the Austrians, and the 
possession of which had been the key of Marlborough’s grand designs of 
1707. Dundas could have sent to Stuart the force that he demanded in 
place of insisting on the expedition into Holland; even after the evacua- 
tion of Holland there was time to transfer the men to Minorca, if he had 
listened to Abercromby. Knowing that Bonaparte on his escape from 
Egypt was almost beaten at Marengo, we can fairly say that Stuart, 
given a free hand and a sufficient force at Minorca, could have paralysed 
the French on the Riviera, contributed to the earlier fall of Genoa, and 
thus released a larger force of Austrians to fight at Marengo, and might 
even have been up at Marengo in person. On the one hand the capture 
of the Dutch ships was a poor set-off to the collapse of the allies in Italy ; 
on the other there was time to carry out the second plan if Dundas had 
but listened to the two capable soldiers. 

Mr. Fortescue does not attempt to whitewash the duke of York, but 
he lets us see clearly that he was hampered at every turn when in the 
field, even if he was a poor tactician. As commander-in-chief and 
reformer he was above praise. But the period had its great fighting 
men—Stuart, Grey, Moira, Cornwallis, and others. In the very worst 
year, 1794, Craig could give sound advice both to Dundas and to the 
Austrians, showitg that ‘the despised British officers’ did know some- 
thing about war. Of course the hero of the piece is Abercromby, on 
whose career and:character Mr. Fortescue has written some stirring 
words. Treated as a machine, flung almost at random by Dundas into 
Flanders, into Holland, and finally into Egypt, he just went and did his 
duty where he was sent, though his advice was disregarded and he was 
expected to win startling victories on unexplored ground and with inade- 
quate means ; it was only in Ireland that he found it impossible to obey 
the overbearing minister. At last Dundas, having lost his golden chance 
when he disregarded Stuart’s plan of an Italian campaign from Minorca, 
sent out an expedition to the Mediterranean, too late and too small, vaguely 
expecting it to capture Ferrol or Cadiz by a cowp de main without proper 
survey of the defences. At last he concentrated his mind on Egypt. 
Because Abercromby performed marvels, Captain Cochrane, Dundonald’s 
uncle, ably co-operating, because he attacked with a force smaller than 
that which the French could have concentrated against him, landed on 
the open, without cavalry and without transport, and with the possibility 
of finding no water, and finally triumphed, we are supposed to admire 
Dundas as the directing master mind and to extend our admiration to the 
ex-premier Pitt. In truth it was another leap in thedark. Mr. Fortescue 
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sums up thus: ‘Ralph Abercromby stands forth as an example to 
British generals that by serving even a Dundas faithfully they may 
serve their country well.’ The rest of the story is fully treated, such as 
Hutchinson’s determined march on Cairo and Baird’s wonderful struggle 
through the desert ; there was plenty of British grit, even when Aber- 
cromby was dead. The success was won against the best French veterans, 
even though they were half-hearted and home-sick ; officers and men were 
capable and staunch. The conclusion is that similar successes under 
such leaders were possible even in 1793 and 1794, and highly probable in 
1799, if the cabinet could have resolved on some general plan and taken 
ordinary precautions to provide the material. The operations in India 
are well described, but we have no space to do more than refer to them. 
The remarks upon the Mysorean bullock transport are particularly 
interesting, as Wellesley there gained the experience which was afterwards 
invaluable to him in Portugal. 

Mr. Fortescue had no need to apologise in his preface for the length 
of his volume, for his discussions on political problems to explain the 
military, or for the prominence he gives to these few years. The study 
of Wellington is good, but one can learn very much from the less known 
campaigns. We may be somewhat irritated by his hot and repeated 
attacks upon Pitt and Dundas. But the main purpose is right. A bad 
system of recruiting, neglect to provide in days of peace adequate transport 
and medical equipment, and popular contempt for soldiering must produce 
like results. England has twice had a great army when the commander- 
in-chief was also the head of the government—namely, under Cromwell 
and Marlborough—and the results were admirable; but the natural 
consequence was hatred of military despotism. Hence came a tradition 
that the army ought to be cut down in the name of liberty and economy, 
and a bad civilian control not only over the army itself but over field 
operations. J. E. Morris. 


L’ Architrésorier Lebrun, Gouverneur de la Hollande, 1810-1813. 
Par M. pe Caumont ta Force. (Paris: Plon. 1907.) 


Like M. de Lanzac de Laborie’s study of the Belgian provinces under 
French rule, this work on Holland at the time when it was merged in 
the Napoleonic empire is partly due to the encouragement of Albert 
Sorel. M. de Caumont la Force, himself a descendant of Lebrun, has 
had ready access to family papers, and has also used a large mass of 
correspondence in the French archives. The result is an agreeable book 
which helps to fill in the picture of the empire at the time of its widest 
extension. Lebrun himself was more remarkable for his career than for 
his qualities. He had been secretary to Maupeou, a inember of the 
constituent assembly, a colleague of Bonaparte in the consulate, and had 
become prince archtreasurer and duke of Piacenza in the imperial 
system. Upon the abdication and flight of King Louis, Lebrun, then 
Seventy-one years old, became lieutenant-general of Holland. A few 
months later he exchanged this title for that of governor-general. He 
was a shrewd and pliable but kindly man, anxious to do as much good 
and as little harm as his situation would allow. 

Holland affords the one instance of an entire nation with a strong 
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character and a memorable history absorbed into the Napoleonic empire. 
The Dutch might therefore have been expected to resent their fate with 
peculiar bitterness. M. de Caumont la Force leaves the impression that 
they submitted readily enough. For many years, indeed, they had borne 
the evils of annexation without its advantages. Their territory had 
been curtailed, their governments had been mere creatures of France, 
their commerce had been ruined by the English war, in which they were 
forced to take part. Louis had tried to act as a national sovereign, but 
had found his position intolerable. The Dutch hoped, no doubt, that 
when they became French citizens they would receive more considera- 
tion from the emperor and would feel the benefit of his administrative 
genius. The country was overtaxed, and Napoleon began his rule with 
sweeping economies. A court, a foreign office, and other luxuries of 
an independent state were no longer wanted, and the interest payable on 
the national debt was cut down by two-thirds. The public expenditure 
fell from 155,000,000 to 80,000,000 francs. The French administrative 
system was introduced, but some regard was shown to Dutch national 
sentiment. Amsterdam was declared the third city of the empire, and 
the Dutch language was allowed equally with French in the schools and 
in the transaction of public business. Lebrun liked the Dutch, and was 
not unpopular with them. When Napoleon visited Holland in 1811 
he was received with almost as much outward show of loyalty as if he 
had been a national ruler. 

Yet the French rule could not be acceptable. In annexing Holland 
Napoleon wished above all things to perfect the continental system and 
to strengthen his navy. The rigorous enforcement of the continental 
system meant the suppression of that smuggling for which Holland was 
well fitted, and which had been of late the one path to opulence. It 
involved the most vexatious interference with shipping and with the 
fisheries. Upon the navy Napoleon spent one-third of the revenue which 
he derived from Holland. The Dutch, who knew more of naval matters 
than the French, saw the vanity of his ambition. ‘The best thing that 
you can do with your squadron,’ said Admiral de Winter, ‘is to burn it.’ 
When the emperor told the merchants of Amsterdam that he meant to 
build 200 ships of the line, one of them said ‘ By that time the English 
will have 500.’ In Holland, as in Belgium, the conscription was felt as 
a cruel slavery. The Dutch, although a brave, were not a military 
people ; they took no pride in French ascendency, and they knew that 
most of the lads who were drawn would return no more. One or two 
weak attempts to resist the conscription were put down with a ferocity 
which exasperated those whom it cowed. The abatement of the interest 
on the national debt relieved some Dutchmen but ruined others, since 
the debt was all held at home. The reforms which Napoleon could offer 
were few, for Holland had never been misgoverned like parts of Italy 
or Germany. Dutch officials, it was found, although sluggish, were 
singularly honest. Benevolent institutions were numerous and, as 
a rule, well managed. The rich variety of religious persuasions showed 
that virtual toleration had long prevailed in Holland. In Holland, 
as elsewhere, Napoleon set on foot many public works, but’ they were 
military in their object and did not compensate for the loss which his rule 
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caused in other ways. Above all, the Dutch character was thoroughly 
alien to the French character. The French thirsted for military glory ; 
the Dutch liked peaceable industry; the French loved display, while 
even the richest men in Holland lived frugally ; the French piqued them- 
selves on success in gallantry; the Dutch were puritan and domestic. 
As time went on, the Dutch more and more held aloof from social inter- 
course with the French. After the failure of the Russian expedition 
they began to work for their deliverance. A few outbreaks in the spring 


of 1813 were easily suppressed; but after the battle of Leipzig Lebrun 


left Amsterdam and the French rule ended. F. C. Monraauer. 


Récits d'une Tante ; Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne. 
d’aprés le Manuscrit Original par 
Tomes [., II. (Paris: Plon. 1907.) 


Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. 
mann. 1907.) 


Publiés 
M. CHarues NICOULLAUD. 


Two volumes. (London: Heine- 


Mapame DE Boiene at first only intended to record for the amusement 
of her nephews what she had learnt from her parents about their youth 
at the court of Versailles, but was gradually led to relate her own 
reminiscences: what she has written has, she protests, no literary pre- 
tensions and is nothing more than the gossip of an old woman. The 
result has been a most delightful book. While we read we feel as if we 
were listening to the witty talk of a very outspoken, shrewd, and clear- 
sighted old lady of birth and breeding, whom wide experience of the world 
has taught to be tolerant, not cynical. She does not extenuate, yet is 
prepared to make allowances for weakness and vice. People are so much 
what their surroundings and circumstances have made them that we 
ought to be lenient in our judgment of their follies and shortcomings. 
As for princes, everything about them is su calculated to make them 
vicious fools that it is a marvel they should ever be anything else. 

Since Madame de Boigne only began to write in 1835, and trusted 
entirely to her memory, she confesses that it is likely she may often 
be inaccurate, but she is so obviously honest a witness, so clearly 
desirous of telling the truth, that her inaccuracies, though abundant, 
do not detract from the value of her evidence. Her political sympathies 
were not strong enough to blind her to facts nor to tempt her to mis- 
represent them. Nor is she one of the memoir-writers of the school 
of Rousseau, like Madame Roland and Chateaubriand, whose object is to 
analyse and illustrate themselves, and who invent and arrange events and 
circumstances so as to impress their distinctive and eminent qualities 
upon the reader. Madame de Boigne’s father, the marquis of Osmond, 
was the head of a Norman family which boasted a descent from one of the 
companions of Rollo. Her mother was the daughter of an Irish gentle- 
man who hoped to increase his fortune by trade at ‘Bordeaux, but only 
succeeded in living on his capital. He was a cousin of the archbishop of 
Narbonne and of the other Jacobite Dillons, who were people of im- 
portance in France. By the influence of the archbishop Madame 
d’Osmond became lady-in-waiting to Madame Adélaide, of whom we learn 
from these pages to think more kindly. The marquis and his wife lived 
at Versailles, and were admitted to some intimacy with the royal family 
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until the outbreak of the Revolution. Although the first chapters contain 
many amusing stories and interesting details they do not tell us much 
that is not already known about the court of Lewis XVI and the state of 
French society. After reading them we feel more than ever how much 
the rancour of mortified vanity contributed to the downfall of the old 
order. The whole etiquette of the court, the character and conduct of 
the king and queen and of those about them, were such as to excite the 
greatest possible amount of jealous discontent, untempered by respect or 
reverence. 

Madame de Boigne, though a royalist, was never dazzled by the 
glamour of royalty, and it is not surprising that her editor, a catholic 
legitimist, should be scandalised by her candour. But though not blind 
to the faults of Marie Antoinette she does full justice to her amiability 
and has a feeling heart for her sorrows. She finds an excuse for the 
queen in the difficulties of her position; she had no good adviser. 
She, who, although surrounded by corruption, had ‘but one passion 
and perhaps one weakness,’ was the constant object of calumny. 
The ungainly and impotent virtues of the well-meaning king are also 
fully recognised. As for the rest of the Bourbons, they appeared to 
Madame de Boigne equally contemptible before their fall, in exile, and 
when restored to power. Only the duke of Berry had any real patriotism. 
Yet she allows that there were times when the monkey-like Angouléme 
appeared an enlightened, wise, and brave prince, although at others an 
almost imbecile bigot—an inexplicable inconsistency, she says, but one 
which may have been due to intense respect for his fanatical wife tempered 
by the conviction that his first duty was absolute submission to the king’s 
will, a conviction strong enough to enable him to resist the duchess 
when she wished him to join in the campaign of the ultras against 
Decazes. The Bourbon to whom Madame de Boigne is least just is 
Lewis XVIII. Though he must to some extent be held responsible for 
the follies which prepared the way for the Hundred Days, he afterwards 
did his best to restrain the extravagance of the ‘Chambre Introuvable’ 
and of his own family. He loyally and intelligently supported the 
moderate Richelieu and the almost liberal Decazes. But, as the author 
remarks, it is hard to escape from the influence of birth, education, and 
associates ; enlightened as she is, and clearly as she sees and derides the 
prejudices of her class and surroundings, they affect her judgment of 
Decazes. She is also far from appreciating the skill with which 
Lewis XVIII asserted his position as the occupant of the throne of 
France not as the nominee of the conquerors of his country, nor even as 
chosen by his people under their auspices, but by indefeasible hereditary 
right. When he, the returned and still powerless exile, whose capital 
was garrisoned by foreign troops, entertained the tsar, himself sitting in 
the place of honour, and reminding the all-powerful autocrat that the 
descendant of the Romanoffs was but a parvenu by the side of the heir 
of St. Louis, such conduct appears to her misplaced subservience to 
antiquated etiquette or insolent ingratitude. She does not see that the 
corollary of this attitude was the claim of the Most Christian king to be 
admitted as a matter of course, and as at least an equal, to the conferences 
which were to settle the fate of France and of Europe. 
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In 1789 M. d’Osmond sent his wife and family first to England and 
then to Italy, and himself joined them at Rome in 1792. At Naples 
Adéle d’Osmond posed in tableaux vivants with Lady Hamilton—of 
whose origin, by the way, she gives a very incorrect account—and the 
queen Caroline bestowed upon her mother the questionable honour of 
her friendship. In 1793 the whole family came to England, staying 
first with a connexion in Yorkshire and afterwards in London, or rather 
near London; for Brompton, where M. d’Osmond leased a small house, 
was then in the country. This lease was condemned as a proof of 
revolutionary sympathies by his fellow exiles. To engage even lodgings 
for more than a month was to betray a belief that the monstrous state 
of things in France might last more than a few weeks, a belief 
incompatible with aristocratic orthodoxy. The picture drawn by Madame 
de Boigne of the noblest French society in exile is far from flattering. 
A careless indifference, the result of unfeeling folly and a senseless 
optimism, a vice as gross or grosser than ever, without the former veneer 
of good manners, squalid luxury, and, on the part of many, shame- 
less exploitation of English charity are contrasted with the decent 
behaviour and industrious frugality of the rural nobility and the lower 
clergy. 

In 1797 Adéle d’Osmond married General de Boigne, a low-born 
adventurer—his real name was Leborgne— who had made a fortune in 
the service of Sindhia. ‘ He deceived me,’ she says, ‘as to all his past—- 
his family, his name, his life.’ She herself made the match to secure 
an annuity for her parents, whose resources were exhausted. But if her 
father and mother did not encourage they did nothing to prevent this 
self-sacrifice of a child of sixteen. The nabob, who was fifty, was 
jealous, passionate, and coarse. There were intervals of separation and 
finally the ill-matched couple agreed to live apart. There was at all 
events no deception about M. de Boigne’s fortune. He does not appear 
to have behaved illiberally, and every year his wife paid him a visit at 
his magnificent chateau in Savoy, where she was received ‘ with respect and 
deference.’ Henceforward, though she was with her father when, after the 
Restoration, he was ambassador first at Turin and afterwards in London, 
she for the most part lived in Paris. Her house was from the first 
much frequented by distinguished people of every party. But the 
prevailing tone was that of the returned émigrés and of the friends of 
Madame de Staél, and was decidedly one of opposition to the imperial 
government. Yet she was not molested by the police. On m’a bien 
souvent demandé dans ce temps-la: ‘Comment n’étes-vous pas exilée ?’ 
* Mais c’est que je ne cours pas apres,’ répondais-je, ‘ et que je n’en ai pas 
peur.’ After the Restoration the accession to power of her friends, the 
position of her father, her close friendship with Nesselrode, her intimacy 
with Pozzo di Borgo enabled her to know much of the inner history 
of the time. Yet she is a better authority when she tells us what she 
has herself seen than when she reports what she has learnt from others. 
The descriptions, for instance, of English society, of the prince regent, 
of the self-conscious and posing but withal attractive princess Charlotte, 
are convincing, while where she deals with political matters she is not 
unfrequently misled by the imperfect knowledge or prejudices of her 
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friends, as when she tells us that Castlereagh was always the passive 
tool of Metternich. So also her account of what happened after the 
arrival of the tsar in Paris is not to be trusted. She relies on informa- 
tion received from Pozzo and her Russian friends. It is indeed im- 
possible not to wish that the description given to her by Nesselrode of 
the interview granted by Alexander to Chateaubriand might be true. 
The feelings of the author of the Génie du Christianisme, of the man who 
from his intellectual throne had as a rival power refused to bow the 
knee before Napoleon, who believed that by his recent pamphlet Bona- 
parte et les Bourbons he had made the Restoration possible, would 
indeed have surpassed all telling if he had been received in the company 
and as the equal of an obscure dramatist, and with him exhorted by 
Alexander to attend to their proper business of amusing the public and 
not to meddle with politics. René’s sensitive and rancorous vanity 
would never have forgiven such an insult. The terms in which he 
described the demeanour and conduct of the tsar at this time compel 
us with regret to regard the anecdote as not more than ben trovato. 

Few things in these volumes are more interesting than the description 
of Madame de Kriidener, with whom the author had a long and intimate 
interview. Madame de Kriidener’s influence over the tsar was employed 
in the interests of France, so much so that some supposed her to be 
an agent of Talleyrand. The form of flattery by which she won the 
emperor’s confidence was to assure him that the purity of his soul 
made his prayers more efficacious than those of any other mortal. Elle 
obtenait tout de lui par lespoir d’accroitre son crédit dans le ciel. 
Madame de Boigne’s friendship for Madame Récamier, of whose character 
she gives a most appreciative sketch—not indeed without a caustic 
touch—naturally brought her into contact with Chateaubriand, whom she 
judges severely but not unjustly ; she is less fair to his much-enduring 
wife. He had, she says, éminemment le tact des dispositions du moment. 
All his care was for himself and to create for himself a pedestal which 
would raise him above his contemporaries. He believed in nothing but 
his genius, before which he was ever prostrate in worship. 

Madame de Boigne evidently became more and more impatient of 
the follies and extravagances of her legitimist friends. She had no 
sympathy with their clerical tendencies, she disliked the congregation 
and the ultramontanes, she admired and-was intimate with the Orleanist 
family. This distresses the editor, who unjustifiably omits or tones 
down passages and expressions painful to orthodox and legitimist sensi- 
bility. Madame de Boigne ridicules the puerile superstition of the princess 
Louise of Condé. On était tenté de plaindre le bon Dieu d’étre si con- 
stamment importuné par elle. She would pray for help to find a ball 
of wool which had rolled under her chair. On this M. Nicoullaud 
remarks, Chaque fois que madame de Boigne se trowve en présence d’une 
dme sainte, vivant en dehors des conventions mondaines, elle formule ses 
jugemens en des termes tels qu'il a été nécessaire d’en atténuer l’expression 
déplacée. Comment on such a conception of an editor’s duty is un- 
necessary. 

The English translation published by Mr. Heinemann is respectable 
and accurate. A book so interesting in substance remains attractive even 
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when it has lost the graces of style and manner which charm us in the 
original. P. F. Winuert. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the Late Lorp Acton, 
LL.D. Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. Proruero, Litt.D., 
and Stanuey LeatHes, M.A. Vol. X.‘The Restoration.’ (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1907.) 

THE present volume deals with that important period of the nineteenth 
century which lies between the fall of Napoleon and the election of 
Pius [X, and which is described by seventeen writers in twenty-four 
closely packed chapters. Indeed, so varied are the subjects and so numerous 
the details brought under review that, despite its bulk, the volume seems 
to be at times little more than a bare summary which must seem puzzling 
to a reader not already acquainted with the period. Nor can uniform 
treatment of general tendencies be expected from a number of different 
authors, especially when it is remembered that some of the questions 
which agitated Europe during the Restoration are by no means so finally 
settled now as they seemed to be in the dogmatic days of 1848. At the 
same time the volume is a mine of information, and the elaborate 
bibliographies of each chapter are particularly useful to the student. 

The Italian history of this epoch is perhaps the most generally 
interesting, yet Professor Segré’s description of it is on the whole the 
least satisfactory chapter in the book. His account is little more than 
a narrative of facts, placed before the reader in the conventional manner, 
namely, that everything before 1846 was bad, and bad because of the 
reactionary rulers then in power. Not only is this theory against human 
nature, but it is also againt later experience, which shows, as Professor 
Segré must be perfectly well aware, that not a few of the abuses 
which he stigmatises are just as common to-day as they were under 
Gregory XVI and his immediate predecessors. ‘The rigour of censor- 
ship,’ he writes, ‘was extreme.’ So it is to-day. ‘The chief censorial 
tribunal was at Vienna.’ ‘To-day it is at Palazzo Braschi. ‘The 
camorristi,’ he remarks, as a proof of the evils of Bourbon rule at Naples, 
‘were protected by, and in turn protected, those whose duty it was to 
suppress them.’ But this is a photographic picture of what happens 
to-day (witness the Aversa affair) in a large part of southern Italy, while 
the Roman municipality has just reverted to Leo XII’s medieval system 
of fixing the price of food. Turning from Italy to Greece, we find the 
war of independence and the eastern question generally entrusted to 
the tried hands of Mr. Alison Phillips, whose short history of the war 
has long been favourably known.' In the few pages at his disposal he 
gives us the salient features of the struggle, and his portrait of Ali Pasha 
is admirable. In relating the story of Parga however he curiously omits the 
important fact that the British government believed, and its spokesman 
told the house of commons, that ‘ Parga’s shore’ was an island, and he 
might have inserted in his bibliography Ugo Foscolo’s interesting 
Narrazione delle Fortune e della Cessione di Parga. Nor does he 
point out that even to-day the cession rankles in the minds of the exiles’ 
descendants, who still preserve at Corfii the eikons brought from the 


! See ante, xiii. 188. 
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church of the Odegetria at Parga. A more important omission may 
be noted. Scarcely a sentence is devoted to the history of Servia; yet 
the career and tragic end of Kara George, the ascendency of Milosh 
Obrenovich, and the constitutions of 1835 and 1838 deserved some notice, 
especially in view of the fact that the later history of Servia centres 
in the vendetta between the families of her rival heroes and founders. 

Probably the least known part of the narrative will be the two chapters 
in which Mr. Kirkpatrick describes the history of that ‘new world’ 
which Canning boasted that he had ‘ called into existence to redress the 
balance of the old.’ The author gives a retrospect of Spanish rule in 
America down to the establishment of South American independence, 
its corruption and its licence, tempered by ‘old-fashioned uncalculating 
loyalty.’ He explains the apparent contradiction between the rotten 
condition of the Spanish colonies and the admiration felt by many 
foreigners for the Spanish system by the personal character of some of 
those who worked it, while in the later South American republics we 
have perfect paper constitutions, combined with a lack of men willing 
or able to put those admirable constitutional precepts into practice. 
England, at the opposite end of the scale, has three political chapters 
devoted to her, while three more treat of English literature and the 
British economists. A few pages scarcely suffice for the history of Canada, 
the importance of which is perhaps only now fully recognised. 

It need scarcely be said that the writers engaged on this volume have 
mastered most of the large literature of their respective subjects, a task in- 
creasingly difficult as government offices open their archives, and one which 
threatens to make the writing of modern history on a great scale almost 
impossible except by an unlimited company. Witi1aM MILLER. 


Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition, Vols. I., III, IV. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1907.) 


THE two editions of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, which were com- 
piled by the late Sir W. W. Hunter, gave a mass of useful and accurate 
information as to all parts of India. Although that brilliant writer has 
passed away, others have been found to compose a work which, in con- 
sequence of the greater and more valuable information which is now 
available, surpasses its predecessors. 

In 1901, in India, as in England, a census was taken of the popula- 
tion. This was not a matter of mere statistics. Most valuable in- 
formation with reference to the inhabitants of India, their castes, their 
customs, and the manner of their lives, was collected and summarised. 
The reports of the officers in charge of that census, as in the case of the 
census of 1891, considerably advanced our knowledge of the people of 
India. In connexion with the later census, the government of India 
determined that a new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer should be 
prepared, and we have now the first instalment of that work. As 
preparatory to the details as to each district, which have been collected 
by the district officers, and which will be contained in subsequent volumes, 
chapters have been written by the persons most competent to deal with 
the different subjects relating to India. In the first volume we have the 
Physical Aspects of the Country, by Sir T. T. Holdich, late surveyor 
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general to the government of India ; Geology, by Mr. T. Holland, 
F.R.S., director of the Geological Survey of India: Meteorology is based 
on materials contributed by Sir John Eliot; Botany is by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, with the assistance of Sir George King; Zoology by the late 
Dr. Blanford ; Ethnology and Caste is an abridgment of the chapter on 
Caste, Tribe, and Race, contributed by Sir Herbert Risley to his report on 
the census of 1901. The chapter on Languages is by Dr. Grierson, one of 
the greatest living oriental philologists ; Religion by Mr. T. Crooke, whose 
admirable work on the Castes and Tribes of the North-West Provinces 
is well known. The chapter on Population is by Mr. E. H. Gait, and 
that on Public Health and Vital Statistics is by Surgeon-Major Roberts. 

The second volume is not yet published. The third volume deals 
with Economics. There is a chapter on Agriculture by the inspector- 
general of agriculture; on Forests by the inspector-general of forests ; 
on Mines and Minerals by Mr. Holland; on Arts and Manufactures by 
Sir George Watt; on Commerce and Trade by Mr. J. E. O’Conor, late 
director-general of statistics; on Irrigation and Navigation by Sir 
Thomas Higham, late inspector-general of irrigation; on Railways by 
the secretary to the Railway Board, and on Roads by the late Mr. F. B. 
Hebbert; on Posts and Telegraphs by Mr. H. M. Kisch, with the assistance 
of two directors-general of telegraphs; on Rents by Mr. E. D. 
Maclagan ; and on Wages and Prices by Mr. J. A. Robertson ; and, lastly, 
on Famine by Mr. 8. H. Butler. The fourth volume deals with the 
Administration. Sir William Lee Warner writes on the Native States 
and Foreign Relations. Mr. H. W. C. Carnduff, who was deputy- 
secretary in the legislative department of the government of India, 
deals with Legislation and Justice. The chapter on Public Works 
Organisation is by Mr. G. H. D. Walker. Lieut.-General Sir Edwin 
Collen writes on the Army. The chapter on Surveys is by Major W. 
Bythell, R.E., with an appendix on Marine Surveys, by Captain Heming, 
R.N.,and Colonel Alcock. The remainder of the volume is either written 
or compiled from materials supplied by Mr. Nathan, of the Indian 
Civil Service. There are chapters on the System of the Government of 
India, on the Administrative Divisions, on Finance, Land Revenue and 
Miscellaneous Revenue, on Local and Municipal Government, Police and 
Jails, Education, Medical Administration, Hospitals and Sanitation, 
Currency and Banking. 

A perusal of these articles shows how Englishmen are doing their 
best to give to the country all the advantages of modern thought and 
discovery, and that to a great extent these advantages are appreciated by 
the people. How far the present system of education is successful may 
bean open question. It seems clear that it does not foster originality 
of thought. Apart from newspapers, which apparently occupy them- 
selves chiefly with political discussion, the output of literary work by 
Indians is not either in quantity or quality commensurate with the vast 
machinery of education. There seems little, if any, original work, and 
few attempts at research. The material well-being of the population, 
however, continues yearly to improve. Except in Oudh, the average 
monthly wage of the agricultural labourer has during the past thirty 
years considerably increased—in some places to the extent of nearly fifty 
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per cent., and there has been a corresponding increase in the wages of 
mechanics. The steady increase in the export of manufactured goods 
and of raw produce testifies to the growing development of the country. 
Every year new districts are opened out. From 1901 to 1905 the railway 
mileage has increased from 17,308 to 28,054. K. J. TREVELYAN. 


Catalogue of Manuscripts Preserved in the- Library of Worcester 
Cathedral. Compiled by the Rev. J. K. Fuoyer, M.A., F.S.A., for- 
merly Minor Canon and Librarian of Worcester Cathedral, Vicar of 
Warton, Lancashire, and edited and revised throughout by 8. G. 
Hamixton, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of Hertford College, Oxford. 
(Oxford: Printed for the Worcestershire Historical Society by James 
Parker and Co. 1906.) 


Tu1s is a very welcome book. It is eminently desirable that detailed 
catalogues of the collections of manuscripts owned by our cathedrals 
should be made accessible to the public. For information about them 
we have to refer in many cases to such ancient publications as the Oxford 
Catalogi of 1697, or to such partial (though exceedingly useful) lists as 
are given in Schenkl’s Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Britannica. This 
should not be so. Many cathedrals possess manuscripts of considerable 
interest ; most of them have been to some extent centres of literary 
activity, and it would be a worthy undertaking to investigate and record 
in each case what ancient books still survive on the spot and what relics 
of the medieval libraries can be discovered among later collections. This 
has all been done, and well done, in the volume before us. The intro- 
duction and appendix by Mr. Floyer deal with the medieval library of 
the priory of Worcester and with the Worcester books which have made 
their way into other collections. The bulk of the volume is, of course, 
occupied by the detailed descriptions of manuscripts, begun by Mr. Floyer 
and completed by Mr. Hamilton, and there are interesting appendices by 
the latter. The descriptions of liturgical books are due to the Rev. W. H. 
Frere, and are, as we should expect, admirably done. Little that is very 
ancient is now to be found at Worcester. Portions of a copy of Alfric’s 
Grammar (p. 100), and leaves of old books within bindings (see 
pp. 15, 46, 47, 98, 111 [Statius], 149, 158) are among the most notice- 
able. F. 173 (‘Newminster Missal’), Q. 5 (‘ Beda, De arte metrica,’ &c), 
Q. 21 (Homilie Gregorii) are also of good age. It is clear however 
that there was considerable intellectual activity in early times at 
Worcester. Wolfgang Keller (‘Die litterarischen Bestrebungen von 
Worcester in der Angelsiichsischen Zeit,’ Quellen wnd Forschungen zur 
Sprach- und Culturgeschichte, 84, 1900) has called attention to this, and 
has pointed out in particular how it is possible to mark down as Worcester 
books a very interesting group of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts in virtue of 
the occurrence in them of Latin glosses written in a peculiar tremulous 
hand. The books thus distinguished by Keller are the following :—In the 
Bodleian, Junius, 24, 121 ; Hatton, 76, 118, 114, 115: at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, nos. 178, 891 ; at the University Library, Cambridge, 
Kk. 8, 18. To these I can now add nos. 12 and 198 at Corpus Christi. 
The glosses in question seem to have been the work of an aged Worcester 
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monk who knew Anglo-Saxon, and to have been inserted by him for the 
benefit of the Norman (?) monks, who were ignorant of the language. 

A Worcester writer whose name occurs in this Catalogue, and of 
whom not enough is at present known, is Senatus, who was prior at 
the end of the twelfth century. He is chiefly remembered as the author 
of an interesting Prologue to the Gospels, which is found in manuscript at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 48, and in the Rawlinson MS. G., 168. 
A part of this was printed by Marténe and Durand! from a manuscript then 
at Conches, in Normandy. There is also a tract by Senatus in a Lambeth 
manuscript (238). I believe that a study of Senatus would repay the 
trouble expended upon it. Let me add here that I am now strongly of 
opinion that the Corpus Christi Bible, no. 48, in which the Prologue of 
Senatus occurs, is not a Worcester but a St. Albans book. It is con- 
nected by many links with a St. Albans Bible at Eton College, and 
with a New Testament at Dublin (A. 2, 2). This latter book (the second 
volume of a Bible) belonged in the fifteenth century to West Dereham in 
Norfolk. It contains the Prologue of Senatus. 

I add a few observations on points suggested by the excellent catalogue 
before me. In F. 91 (p. 46) the three leaves of the Acts of St. Andrew 
are from Gregory of Tours, ‘De miraculis Andree,’ cap. 21 sqq. Q. 57 
(Osberti (?)] ‘Grammatica et Derivationes secundum ordinem alphabeti’ 
must surely be the Panormia of Osbert or Osbern of which Leland 
saw a copy at Gloucester Abbey. P. 172. The list of manuscripts which 
the chapter agreed in 1623 to give to the library which Dean Williams 
was then forming at Westminster Abbey must, I think, be regarded as 
representing an intention rather than a fait accompli. I have investi- 
gated in some detail the various lists of manuscripts once in the 
Westminster chapter library (which perished in a fire in 1694) and 
I cannot find evidence that the proposed Worcester gift ever reached 
Westminster. The greater part of them are probably still at Worcester.” 
Among the rarer works contained in the collection two may be particularly 
mentioned :—Vacarius’ Comment on the Codex (F. 24), to which, I 
believe, the attention of specialists is being directed, and the Grammar 
of Roger Bacon in Q. 13. 

To the list of Worcester books now in otber libraries should be added 
the interesting volume at Clare College (No. 80 in my catalogue), which 
contains the verses of Walter Mapes on the ‘ picture of the Maccabees,’ 
and the handsome Psalter at Queens’ College, Cambridge (No. 17 in my 
catalogue). Doubtless among the manuscripts purchased from Theyer by 
Charles II and incorporated with the old Royal collection in the British 
Museum there are more Worcester volumes to be found, though Mr. 
Floyer has collected a good number. M. R. JAMEs. 


' Thes. nov. Anecd. i. 484. 

* The title ‘ Prometheus,’ which the author of the work on p. 172 cannot identify, is, 
I suggest, the ‘Corrogationes Promethei’ of Alexander Neckam. This occurs in the 
Worcester MS. F. 1, along with the ‘ Historia Scholastica,’ which immediately precedes 
them in the list. The ascription to ‘Imbertus monachus’ must be a mistake. 
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Nomina Sacra: Versuch einer Geschichte der christlichen Kiirzung. 
Von Lupwie Trause. (Miinchen: Beck. 1907.) 


Ar the time of his lamented death Professor Traube had passed almost 
the whole of the Nomina Sacra for press. He has also left complete 
materials for a history of the half-uncial writing. It is expected that the 
latter, a work indispensable to paleographers, will appear under the 
editorship of some of his pupils. If his scattered articles in the Neues 
Archiv and elsewhere were collected into a volume it would be a great 
benefit to scholars. We shall too often miss the counsel of one who 
attained quite an unique position in the study of paleography. lt is im- 
probable that all his special knowledge will ever again be united in one 
brain. The subject of the present volume which makes the second of the 
series, Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des 
Mittelalters, founded by its author, is one which is not only interest- 
ing in itself, but as expounded by Traube will prove a great help towards 
the localisation and dating of manuscripts, especially Latin manuscripis. 
After an introduction, in which he relates the little that has been done for 
the subject in the past, he goes through the evidence chronologically in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Coptic, Gothic, and Armenian, and ends with a 
short account of the abbreviations in Old Church Slavonic, Irish, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old High German, Old French, printed Bibles, and Luther. At 
the end of the chapter about the Latin abbreviations he gives an alpha- 
betical list of the Latin contractions usual between the fifth and twelfth 
centuries. This is not strictly a part of the subject, but is none the less 
welcome on that account. A really trustworthy history of these abbrevia- 
tions was a most desirable thing. 

By nomina sacra, a title suggested to the author by an expression of 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, he means the names of God, Jesus Christ, 
Lord, Spirit, Father, Heaven, Man, Son, Saviour, Israel, Mother, David, 
Cross, Jerusalem in Greek documents, and many of these in Latin and 
other documents. His method is to take the documents in chronological 
order within the three classes—papyri, inscriptions, and manuscripts, and 
show by a table how far each uses or refrains from using abbreviations for 
these words. In all ninety-three Greek documents, dating from the third to 
the ninth century, are cited in evidence, among them the great Biblical 
manuscripts. It is impossible to epitomise the results here, as the details are 
far too numerous, and special type would be required. In addition to the 
tables we are provided with detailed essays on the bearing of the evidence 
in the case of each word. Traube has succeeded in showing that the 
abbreviation of sacred names is not, originally at least, a contrivance to 
save time and space, but a sign of their sacred character. In Hebrew 
manuscripts the sacred name was in gold. The Hellenistic Jews who first 
copied the Septuagint followed this example and kept the Hebrew word 
or translated it and used abbreviation, placing the horizontal line over 
the word so abbreviated. The Egyptian magical papyri, on the contrary, 
with a profanity which might be expected, write out the Hebrew and 
Greek sacred names in full in Greek characters. The Christian scribes 
took over the customs of the Hellenistic Jews and extended them, further 
carrying out their principles. The horizontal line over the abbreviated 
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form cannot be a sign of abbreviation, because it is found written over the 
words even when they are written out in full. The line is really a sign 
of their special character and importance. Traube’s knowledge of the 
literature of his subject appears almost exhaustive; we miss only a 
reference to the Greek Christian inscriptions recently found in Asia 
Minor. 

For Latin the materials are more abundant, though not so early, and 
to them the greater part of the book is devoted. The abbreviation of 
sacred names in this language came in through the translation of the 
Bible from Greek. Special attention is devoted to the abbreviations of the 
oldest Latin Gospel fragment, the African manuscript known as k ; in this 
part of the work Dr. Sanday had taken the trouble to collect the material 
long ago in Old-Latin Biblical Texts. Tables are here given for twenty- 
five authorities, and the author was careful to mark the cases where he had 
not full information. One of these is the Old-Latin MS. ff, of the Gospels. 
He had overlooked the Rev. E. 8. Buchanan’s article in the Jowrnal 
of Theological Studies for October 1905: the reader must now consult 
his edition of the manuscript, published two months after Traube’s death. 
In the work before us the author incorporates, with improvements, his well- 
known paper on the history of the abbreviation of noster, which from its 
use with dominus became almost a sacred name. There is also a wonder- 
fully successful attempt to show briefly the practice of the various schools 
in abbreviation—the Roman (Italian), the later African, the Spanish, the 
Beneventan, and the Insular,—and later of the Carolingian, the period 
from the ninth to the twelfth century, and the period from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. The work ends with a list of the Latin manu- 
scripts cited in the body of the book. As these number some six hundred, 
it will be seen how wide Traube’s inductions were. The plan of the book 
and the admirable table of contents make other indexes unnecessary. 

Some notes may here be added, in order to add if possible to the use- 
fulness of the book. There are misprints on pages 11 and 16. Nos. 35 
and 36 in the Greek table ought not to have been separated, as they are 
both parts of the same manuscript (pp. 62-65). On the title ‘Son of Man’ 
(p. 101, ». 1) compare now Dr. E. Abbott’s Notes on New Testament Criticism. 
On p. 105, 1. 4, for ‘iv’ read‘v.’ To the list of fathers enumerated on p. 150 
may be added some manuscripts of Ambrosiaster’s (waestiones. On 
p. 165, last line, for ‘669’ read ‘ 1669 ;’ the number is correctly given in 
the index. An account of the abbreviations for deitas and dominicus 
is wanting. No one who knows Traube’s work will require to be told that, 
though this book deals with a mass of detail, it is nevertheless interesting. 
It owes this interest to the fact that it is on the one hand never out of 
touch with history, and on the other hand is in close connexion with the 
criticism and emendation of texts. The work is absolutely indispensable 
to the paleographer, who will have to consult it constantly, and most im- 
portant for the philologist and the critical student of Biblical and patristic 
literature. A. Sourer. 





Short Notices 


THE volume of Sir Richard Jebb’s Essays and Addresses (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1907) is uniform with his Life and Letters, recently 
published. It is for the most part a selection made by Lady Jebb and 
Dr. Butcher from scattered writings, which they have well judged to be 
worthy of a more permanent habitation than the fugitive pages in which 
some of them first appeared; but there are a few items which have not 
been published before, including a Glasgow lecture on the Age of 
Pericles and the exposition* on Sophocles and the Trilogy, which won 
the Greek chair at Cambridge. The literary interest predominates over 
the historical, and classical studies have by far the largest share. Amongst 
these are several old friends, such as Delos and Tis and the speeches of 
Thucydides. Then there is the Redelecture on Erasmus and an address 
on Johnson: each a model of what a lecture should be, combining grasp 
of subject with delicacy and charm of handling. The final section of 
the book is a collection of papers—which to some extent overlap one 
another—on classical studies. The importance of these to education and 
national life is drawn out lucidly and cogently, but with entire freedom 
from bigotry ; and the waverer who wishes to be confirmed in his faith 
will do well to turn to these pages for stablishment. But miscellaneous 
though the interest is, the book bears throughout the impress of its 
author, the distinction of style and felicity of treatment which transform 
writings into literature; and students of all classes will be grateful to 
the editors for bringing this collection together. P.§. A. 


The thin first part of the Leges Graecorwm Sacrae e Titulis Collectae, by 
Dr. Johann von Prott and Dr. Ludwig Ziehen, which appeared ten years or 
more ago, is now completed by one of six times its bulk (Leipzig : Teubner, 
1906), the work of the second of the two original editors, to whom a 
heavy task was left by the tragic catastrophe of Dr. von Prott in Athens. 
The combined fascicule includes all the inscriptions of mainland Greece 
and the isles which are in the nature of sacred laws; but the texts of 
the same class found in Asia, in Egypt, and in the outlying parts of 
the Hellenic world are yet to come. The new collection is, at it were, 
a specialisation of one section of Dittenberger, but it is also much more, 
inasmuch as there is added to each inscription a very full explanatory 
comment. The result is that nearly 450 closely printed pages include 
less than 200 texts. Unquestionably the volume will be of immense 
service. No task to which the younger students, who either are at the 
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archeological schools of Athens and Rome, or have just passed through 
them, can be directed is more useful both to themselves and everybody 
else than the selection of ancient documents out of the bewildering 
abundance of periodical publications in which the nations now bury their 
discoveries. They would be of more use in their generation, and would 
find more eventually, when the due time to take up discovery came, 
were they to do some such thorough and considerable piece of cataloguing 
and commenting as Dr. von Prott and Dr. Ziehen present to us. This 
obvious truth however, it is only fair to say, has begun to be acted upon 
by the directors of our schools. The Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, 
compiled by Messrs. Tod and Wace, was just the right work of prepara- 
tion for the Laconian excavations ; and the Catalogue of the Capitoline 
Sculpture now being made by the Roman School is equally to the point. 
Dr. Ziehen has done his part with all the thoroughness, method, and 
conciseness which we have learned to expect of German epigraphists, 
and we have only to regret that his ‘ Sylloge’ is not more comprehensive. 
A collection of all the Greek inscriptions relating to religious matters 
would be much more useful than one of sacred laws only. If we 
could find all the Delphic and Delian priestly accounts, etc., in one 
volume we should bless the editor. It is most convenient, of course, 
to have all necessary comment on well-known texts, such as, e.g., 
the Andanian mystery law or the Coan law of sacrifice and per- 
quisites, collected from the articles of various editors; but if we had 
merely been referred to those articles, and the resultant space in the 
‘Sylloge’ had been utilised to give us all the temple inscriptions, we 
should have preferred it. D. G. H. 


Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey is already known to students of medieval 
warfare by his book on the crossbow. His Summary of the History, 
Construction, and Effects in Warfare of the Projectile-Throwing Engines 
of the Ancients (London: Longmans, 1907) performs a like service in 
regard to the catapult and balista, and their medieval successor the 
trebuchet. He has not merely collected with some care the principal ancient 
references to the construction and uses of these engines, and reproduced a 
number of the more instructive medieval diagrams; he has also made a 
valuable series of experiments with actual engines built to scale, and throw- 
ing stone balls comparable in size and weight with those which are found 
on the sites of ancient sieges and engagements. The art of making the 
springs of catapults from sinews or hair was lost under the Roman 
empire, and in spite of many ingenious attempts the author has not yet 
fully recovered it, but still uses skeins of rope by preference. He admits 
also his failure to construct a throwing arm of the lightness and 
elasticity of the ancient composite arms. But with imperfect instru- 
ments he has attained remarkable success in point of range and calibre, 
and his practical instructions for the management of this sort of artillery 
give a vivid reconstruction of the drill of an ancient siege train; they 
include directions for doing up a besieger’s envoy in a convenient 
package for aerial transmission ‘by return’ if his proposals should be 
inadequate, and for the safe consignment of Greek fire and dead horses. 
Appended is a most interesting note on the Structure, Power, and 
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Management of Turkish and other Oriental Bows, with a conclusive 
discussion of the peculiar oriental release by means of a thumb ring, and 
a series of well-authenticated statistics of famous shots. A letter 
(pp. 22-8) to the author’s ancestor, Sir Thomas Falkland, describes from 
eye-witness the archery of the celebrated Mahmud Effendi in 1795. The 
bibliography on p. 41 ff. and some of the other references woul@ have 
been more useful if they had been fuller and more precise. J. L. M. 


Decimus Iunius Brutus Albinus: a Historical Study, by Bernard 
Camillus Bondurant (Chicago: University Press, 1907), is a doctoral 
dissertation. An interesting account of American dissertations will be 
found in the Classical Quarterly, i. 2, 3 (1907), from the pen of Mr. 
W. A. Heidel, followed by a list of forty-six which have appeared in the 
field of classical philology during the last five years. Dr. Bondurant 
begins by giving an analysis of the text; then comes a list of dates of 
important events connected with the career of Decimus Brutus after the 
death of Caesar—i.e. from 15 March 44 B.c. to September 43 3.c.— 
followed by a selected list of books, articles, and dissertations, while at 
the end of the work there is a good index of proper names. The work 
itself is a careful study of the period, discussing the many difficulties 
which arise with ingenuity and ability, if not always convincingly. Dr. 
Bondurant’s personal affection for Brutus has distinctly injured his 
critical faculty, and impelled him to accept all the statements in the 
ancient writers which make against Caesar, while he rejects the equally 
sound or equally baseless statements which make against his hero. But 
after all, this does not detract from the usefulness of his work, more par- 
ticularly as his view of Decimus Brutus is much nearer the truth than 
that held, for example, by Groebe, for the treatise will be valued by 
students of this period, on account of the scholarly care with which the 
authorities are given for every statement. W. A. G. 


The collection of I Diplomi di Guido e di Lamberto, issued by the 
Istituto Storico Italiano (Rome, 1906), is edited by Signor Luigi 
Schiaparelli, whose excellent volume of the documents of the emperor 
Berengar we noticed two years ago (vol. xx. p. 828). The present work 
follows the same plan and is marked by the same accuracy and diplo- 
matic skill. For a detailed study of the chancery system of the time we 
have to refer to Professor Schiaparelli’s treatise on the documents of the 
reigns of Guy and Lambert, which appeared in the Bullettino of the 
Institute for 1905 (no. 26). It is only now and then that the editor's 
solution of the many chronological puzzles presented by the text fails to 
convince us. For example, while rightly holding that the ‘ Greek’ 
indiction (of 1 September) was that in general use he admits the 
‘Roman’ indiction (of 25 December or 1 January) in three cases. In 
the first of these instances (Guy, no. 3), which is preserved only in a 
transcript, we have an impossible combination of dates :; 20 December 
888, Indiction 8, with the regnal year 2. Professor Schiaparelli therefore 
changes 888 to 890, which accords with the regnal year and the Roman 
indiction. On paleographical grounds however it is very hard to 
explain DCCCLXXXVIII as a misreading of DccoLxxxx; it is much more 
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simple to correct it into DcccLxxxvuul. This would agree with the 
Greek indiction, and only the regnal year would be mistranscribed. In 
the other instances (Lambert, nos. 3 and 8) the Greek indiction would 
be right if the year were reckoned in the Pisan style from the 25th March 
preceding what we should call the current year. But in other cases of 
discrepancy the editor refuses to recognise the use of the calculus 
Pisanus : he prefers (e.g. in Guy’s documents, nos. 1, 11, 12) to assume 
an error in the chancery or the transcript. We think that Muratori’s 
remarks on the point in the 34th dissertation of his Antiquitates 
(tom. iii.) are still worthy of attention. It is no doubt difficult to con- 
ceive of a chancery at work which adopted two varying modes of 
reckoning the year; but it is less difficult than to suppose that there 
were two different systems of indictions in use. The indiction, as 
Professor Schiaparelli truly observes (p. 25), is the most stable element 
in these charters; and the annus Domini, we would add, was a recent 
Frankish importation. We have to recognise that there was a large 


amount of confusion in the chronology of the obscure period from which 
these documents proceed. R. L. P. 


The new edition which Mr. Marcus Adier has brought out of the 
Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (Oxford: University Press, 1907) was 
much needed, as Asher’s edition had long been out of print. This last 
was based entirely on the Constantinople editio princeps of 1548, and 
that of Ferrara of 1556, for Asher, as he regretfully owns, could not 
obtain a single manuscript to aid him in doubtful readings. Mr. Adler 
however has been fortunate in finding and collating three complete 
manuscripts of the Itinerary, besides two considerable fragments in other 
codices, and the oldest of these is of the thirteenth century, probably 
not more than a hundred years after the time when Benjamin got 
back to Tudela. Of the century of Saladin, therefore, we have now two 
vivid travellers’ narratives, one a Jew, the other a Moslem, both Spanish, 
the latter being Ibn Jubayr, the contemporary almost exactly of Benjamin, 
whose diary has also recently been translated (into Italian) by Professor 
Schiaparelli; and the two accounts, it may be noted in passing, should 
be read side by side. Benjamin of Tudela now appears with a greatly 
emended text to that printed by Asher (and Mr. Adler adds some 
facsimiles of his manuscripts), followed by a translation which is 
supplied with the needful geographical notes. Many names in the 
ltinerary are still matter of doubt, and it is difficult often to say what is 
set down from personal observation and what is reported by Benjamin 
from hearsay. In one or two instances Mr. Adler’s notes require cor- 
tection. On p. 23 he speaks of the Khabur river, on which Ras al Ayn 
stands, as flowing ‘from the Kurdistan mountains.’ In this he is 
confusing the Little Khabur, a left bank affluent of the Tigris (which 
does in fact rise in Kurdistan), with the Khabur of Ras al Ayn, which 
lows down from the northern limits of Upper Mesopotamia into the 
Euphrates and is divided from Kurdistan by the course of the Tigris. 
In the well-known description of Baghdad, on p. 37 (second line from 
bottom), we should probably read ‘ Tigris’ for ‘Euphrates ;’ and in his 
tote on the following page Mr. Adler has made confusion between the 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. LXXXIX. 
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great hospital described by Benjamin, which was the Bimaristan oj 
Adud ad Dawlah, the Buyid, and the later hospital of the Mustansiriyah, 
The Buyid hospital was on the western bank, as Benjamin states, and 
was completed about a century before he arrived in Baghdad; while the 
Mustansiriyah, as its name implies, was built by the caliph Mustansir 
upon the eastern river-bank, and he only began his reign three-quarters 
of a century after Benjamin had returned home to Spain. 4G. xx §, 


Under the title of Prewves Généalogiques et Historiques de la Maison 
de Harcourt, par Dom Le Noir (Paris: Champion, 1907), the marquis 
d’Harcourt has published in handsome form a manuscript compiled 
by Dom Le Noir, the learned Benedictine, which is preserved among his 
family archives, and has added in an appendix the text of nine original 
charters in his possession which had not been seen by Dom Le Noir 
when he compiled his work. The volume derives a special distinction 
from an introductory letter by M. Léopold Delisle, who explains that 
the manuscript was put together in 1783 for the Harcourt family by 
Dom Le Noir, who drew his materials from the vast collection of charters 
relating to Normandy upon which he was then engaged. It is particu- 
larly interesting to learn that this great collection is now in private 
hands, and has only been utilised by the abbé De la Rue. The present 
volume proves that, as might be expected, its author had seen documents 
which have now disappeared, and that it is greatly to be hoped that the 
whole of his manuscripts may eventually be made available for study. 
Dom Le Noir, whose work compares very favourably with that of English 
genealogists of his time, begins his treatise with a pedigree of this most 
ancient house, which he professes to base on documents at every step, 
and he appends to his prewves a lengthy list of all the properties with 
which the family was connected. Unfortunately there is nothing to 
throw light on the somewhat difficult problem of the origin of the 
English Harcourts. Only 250 copies of the volume have been printed. 

J. H. R. 


In Les Archives de la Cour des Comptes, Aides et Finances de Mont- 
pellier (Université de Paris, ‘ Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres,’ xxii. 
Paris: Alcan, 1907) M. EKugéne Martin-Chabot gives an account of thé 
court of Montpellier, established in 1690 by royal decree, in whose 
custody the rich medieval archives of the three southern sénéchaussées 
of Beaucaire, Toulouse, and Carcassonne were ultimately deposited. 
Unluckily the modern departmental archives of the Hérault contain none 
of these documents, but a certain number were fortunately taken up to Paris 
in 1680 by the orders of Colbert, and have survived either in Colbert's 
library or elsewhere. Moreover extracts, calendars, and inventories of 
the documents at Montpellier have from time to time been made, so that 
materials exist to show what sort of information the missing archives 
contained. M. Martin-Chabot has valiantly striven by the use of these 
partial lights to reconstruct the registers of the two sénéchaussées of 
Beaucaire-Nimes and Carcassonne-Béziers anterior to 1328, and has 
attained a remarkable measure of success in his laborious task. He has 
digested all known documents into chronological order, and indicated in 
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each case where they can be found in print. For the sénéchaussée of 
Toulouse he could not do as much, since there are no materials for such 
a work. Besides this M. Martin-Chabot has published in extenso seventy 
pages of documents derived from the same sources. To all this he has 


added a most excellent and copious index. Tr. Be Bs 


As the first volume in a series to be called Wertvolle Memoiren Dr. 
Hans Lemke brings out a German version of the great Venetian traveller, 
Die Reisen des Venezianers Marco Polo (Hamburg: im Gutenberg- 
Verlag, 1907) ; and the book will certainly supply a want, for, strange 
to say, the Germans appear to have studiously ignored Marco Polo since 
Neumann, in 1845, gave his countrymen an emended edition of Biirck’s 
translation. Of late years much has, of course, been done, as Dr. 
Lemke admits, by French and English scholars to elucidate the Travels ; 
and the Biirck-Neumann edition, besides being notably out of date, has 
also long since been out of print. Using the translation of his pre- 
decessors as a basis, Dr. Lemke has made needful additions from the 
fuller text of Ramusio, supplying footnotes from the French version of 
Pauthier and the English of Yule. Of this last Dr. Lemke mentions in 
his preface the third edition of 1903, but he has apparently only consulted 
the older edition; for, to mention but one blunder into which he has 
thereby fallen, the footnote to p. 95 states that der Name Kamandu 
oder Camadi ist bisher noch nicht erkldért worden. Man findet ihn bei 
keinem Geographen oder Reisenden, der iiber Persien geschrieben hat ; 
and yet (as was set forth in the last edition of Yule) Dr. Lemke’s own 
countryman General H. Schindler, in 1893, made it clear that Polo’s 
Camadi was the emporium of Kamadin, near Jiruft, in Kerman, which is 
described at length in the Saljuk chronicle of Ibn Ibrahim. Dr. Lemke, 
further, is not happy in his choice of spellings : it is certainly unnecessary, 
this being a mere clerical error, to retain Kamandu ; and, to name but two 
among many, on p. 107 Timocain (for Tunocain) and Kobinam (for 
Kobinan) are needlessly barbarous. G. LE S. 


Dr. Anton Hitel’s Der Kirchenstaat unter Klemens V. (Berlin: 
Rothschild, 1907) aims at presenting the particular history of the Papal 
States in its relation to the general history of Italy. A preliminary 
sketch of the pope’s history is given, followed by chapters on the papal 
policy in Tuscany, Rome, and the several constituents of the Papal 
States. In this way we have six local histories with the same thread 
of general history running through them all, and it is the weakness of 
Dr. Eitel’s work that as we peruse the details this connecting thread 
tends to escape us. The same persons come on the stage time after time— 
Napoleon Orsini, Peter Colonna, Arnald de Pellegrue—but, intervening as 
they do for a moment in each separate local history, they fail to make 
tlear impressions on the reader, in spite of Dr. Eitel’s conscientious 
cross-references. Still the main drift of the book does not entirely escape 
us. Clement V appears not so much the pastor senza legge of Dante as 
the timorous invalid, dependent to a great extent on his advisers. We 
are shown how his ‘treachery’ to Henry VII resulted from the failure 
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of the Ghibelline policy of the cardinals to whom he owed his 
election, and the consequent adoption by the cardinal nephews of an 
opportunist policy of Guelf tendencies. On the whole, Dr. Eitel thinks, 
this opportunism was a success, insomuch as the condition of Italy and 
the Papal States in particular was much improved. He shows clearly 
enough why neither Clement V nor Albornoz fifty years later could effect a 
permanent pacification. Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those 
on the constitution of the Papal States and on the struggle between the 
pope and Venice for the possession of Ferrara. Dr. Eitel’s work is based 
upon the Register of Clement V, published by the Benedictines, but gives 
evidence too of much research in unprinted sources. It is a curious illus- 
tration of the precarious nature of work on original documents that 
while M. Guiraud, who some years ago published a book on the later 
history of the Papal States had had access to the Caetani archives, but 
not to those of the Colonna, Dr. Eitel, who has made use of the latter 
collection, from which he prints a hitherto unpublished bull, appears not 
to have availed himself of the former. : oz 


The first volume of Mr. Pringle Kennedy’s History of the Great 
Moghuls ; or, A History of the Badshahate of Delhi from 1898 A.D. 
to 1739 (Calcutta: Thacker, 1905), is divided into three parts, dealing 
with (1) the history of the Mongois of Central Asia—more correctly, as 
the author points out, styled Turks—the race which produced the future 
conquerors of India and the source from which the strength of their empire 
was recruited ; (2) the history of the sultans of Delhi, after the devastation 
of northern India and the destruction of Delhi in 1398 by the Mongol 
invasion under Timur, whose ‘ mission was to destroy, not to build up, 
and who ‘ came to plunder, not to stay ;’ and (8) the establishment or 
re-establishment of Mongol (Moghul) dominion in India in 1526 by 
Akbar, Timur’s descendant in the fifth generation, and its history down 
to the death of Akbar in 1605. The volume is furnished with an index, 
and is therefore complete in itself for the period which it covers. Mr. 
Kennedy is a thoughtful and intelligent student of history. His work 
is no mere chronicle of events, but is, in the first place, a serious 
attempt to investigate the cavses which led to the growth in India 
of a foreign power which resembled in so many respects the British 
dominion. The present government and administration of India are 
mainly founded on principles which were established by the Moghul 
emperors; and it is, therefore, impossible to understand many of the 
problems of modern India without a knowledge of the Moghul system of 
government. It is not the least merit of Mr. Kennedy’s history that it 
constantly keeps in view this applicability of the results of past experience 
to the questions of the present and of the future. There is little fault to 
be found with the substance of this volume; but its form leaves much 
to be desired. It is confessedly written for the man ‘who knows but 
little of Indian history, but has an interest in India;’ but the total 
absence of convenient summaries of events or of adequate dynastic and 
chronological tables leaves the reader without a guide through a most 
complicated, not to say entangled, narrative. The book moreover is 
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disfigured by numerous misprints and small errors, most of which 
however are evident and easily admit of correction. E. J. R. 


Under the title of ‘ The Bataile of Agyncourt’ im Lichte geschichtlicher 
Quellenwerke (Niirnberg: Wieser, 1906) Dr. Oskar Emmerig, has pub- 
lished a Munich dissertation which is intended as an introduction to a 
full study and new critical edition of the well-known poem ascribed to 
Lydgate and printed in Sir Harris Nicolas’s History of the Battle of 
Agincourt. It forms a somewhat slighter contribution to English his- 
torical bibliography than Dr. Brie’s treatise on the Brut which we 
noticed recently (ante, vol. xxi. 616), and with which it has some points 
of contact, but it is a scholarly, useful, and very interesting piece of work. 
It consists substantially of a searching study of the authority for the 
famous story of the Dauphin’s contemptuous gift of tennis balls to 
Henry V before his French expedition, an incident made popular by 
Shakespeare’s Henry V, but occurring in contemporary sources, 
including Elmham’s Liber Metricus, Otterbourne’s Chronicle, and the 
poem on the battle of Agincourt, in which it is rounded off by Henry’s 
playing at tennis against Harfieur with ‘hard gonne stones.’ It is not 
indeed mentioned by the best authorities, such as the Gesta Henrici 
Quinti, and there are difficulties in fitting it in at either of the two dates, 
in 1414 and 1415 respectively, to which it is assigned in the two versions 
of the story which Dr. Emmerig carefully distinguishes. But in the face 
of the testimony of so many living writers a number of historians down 
to Mr. Kingsford and Sir James Ramsay have felt themselves unable to 
reject it as unhistorical. The weight of this testimony is however 
greatly attenuated when it is shown, as Dr. Emmerig seems to us to have 
convincingly done, that the various sources are not all independent of one 
another, the 1415 version being traceable to the Batayle of Agyncowrt, 
and that of 1414 to the Leber Metricus. As the result of a thorough 
critical examination of the authorities, in the course of which he arrived 
independently at the same conclusion as Dr. Brie as to the account of 
Henry’s reign in the Cotton MS. Claudius VIIL,, viz. that it isa mere excerpt 
from the Brut here based upon the Batayle, Dr. Emmerig was inclined to 
believe that even the version in Elmham was probably derived from that 
poem, and the whole story its writer’s own invention. Then his attention 
was drawn to a parallel first pointed out by H. Weber in his Metrical 
Romances (1810), and afterwards again by Professor Child—the alleged 
letter of Darius to Alexander the Great, in which he addresses him as a 
boy and informs him that he has sent him a whip and ball to play with 
along with a casket of gold. Alexander, like Henry, puts his own inter- 
pretation on the gift. This story goes back to the work of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, written at Alexandria about 200 a.p., and Dr. Emmerig’s 
elaborate examination of its descent into the medieval romances of 
Alexander shows the gradual corruption which it underwent by translators’ 
misunderstanding of the names of the objects given. He seems disposed to 
conclude that the ‘ Tennisballgeschichte’ rests upon one of the distorted 
popular stories of Darius’s present to Alexander. In the ‘ guilded tunne’ in 
which the tennis balls wére contained according to the Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth and even in Shakespeare’s ‘ tun of treasure,’ he would 
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see a dim retention of the casket of gold in the story of Alexander; the 
carpet which accompanies the ton of tennis balls in the former play may 
perhaps, he thinks, be some untraceable perversion of Darius’s whip. In 
view of these considerations he is prepared to modify his first suggestion 
that the 1414 version of the Henry V story was derived from that 
embodied in the Batayle, on the ground that, as it speaks only of 
‘ Parisian balls,’ not of ‘ tennis balls,’ it deviates less from the Alexandrian 
original. The whole hypothesis, it will be seen, is alittle tenuous, but it 
is decidedly interesting and suggestive. J.T. 


The third edition of T. H. Dyer’s History of Modern Europe, ‘ revised 
and continued to the end of the nineteenth century by Arthur Hassall, 
M.A.,’ was published in 1901 and noticed by us in vol. xviii. p. 559 f£. 
It has now been reissued, apparently without change, with the imprint 
‘1907,’ by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. This is to be regretted, for 
the work has sufficient value to merit a thorough revision. A. 


The same publishers have issued in a very cheap form a reprint of 
Leopold von Ranke’s History of the Popes during the Last Four 
Centuries (83 vols., 1907). It is unfortunate that Mrs. Austin’s trans- 
lation, which from a literary point of view was much superior to that of 
Mrs. Foster, has never been revised ; but the latter has the advantage 
of including the corrections and additions which were contained in the 
sixth German edition of 1874, inserted by Mr. G. R. Dennis. The reprint 
is readable in spite of its small size. B. 


A small volume in the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medii Aevi Teub- 
neriana contains Horatii Romani Porcaria cum aliis eiusdem quae 
inveniri potuerunt Carminibus, together with Petri de Godis Vicentini 
de Coniwratione Porcaria Dialogus e codwe Vaticano erutus, edited by 
Maximilian Lehnerdt (Leipzig: Teubner, 1907). Readers of Renaissance 
Latin poetry will welcome this convenient copy of the works of Horatius 
Romanus, who enjoyed no small repute under Nicolas V and Pius II. 
The first section comprises the poems contained in a manuscript which is 
not improbably the copy presented to Pedro de Luna, together with an 
introduction by Horatius himself. These are an elegy to Nicolas V, the 
two books of the Porcaria, verses on Venus Aurea, and an elegy to 
Francesco Sforza. Then follows a translation of part of the first book 
of the Ziad into Latin hexameters, together with a rendering of the 
same passage by Carlo Aretino. From manuscripts containing a collection 
of poems by various authors, dedicated to Pius II, are derived a set of 
epigrams and three panegyrics. The final contribution is a tiresome 
cento composed of lines from the longest poem in honour of Pius Il, 
and addressed to Francesco Sforza to encourage him to join in a crusade. 
Of greater historical interest than the poems of Horatius is the 
dialogue of Pietro de’ Godi on the conspiracy of Porcaro. From this 
later historians have drawn several of the more picturesque details, 
notably the discovery of Porcaro attempting concealment in a dowry 
chest, with his sister and a lady visitor seated thereupon. The moral is 
drawn by tke interlocutor that no great talkers have practical courage. 
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This dialogue was printed by Dr. M. Perlbach in 1879, but from the 
faulty Kénigsberg manuscript. The present editor follows the text of a 
Vatican manuscript, which O. Tommasini pointed out as being far 
superior. Gratitude is due to the editor not only for the happy idea of 
this collection of documents dealing mainly with the Porcaro conspiracy, 
put for his scholarly introduction on the sources. BE. A. 


Sir Clements Markham’s King Edward VI: an Appreciation (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1907) is an attempt to popularise the gist of John Gough 
Nichols’s Literary Remains of Edward VI, which Sir Clements justly 
describes as ‘a splendid monograph.’ But the effort is biassed throughout 
by that grudge against-the enemies of Richard III which Sir Clements 
pursues like a vendetta. The difficulties of Edward VI’s governments ‘ had 
been caused by a usurpation [i.e. Henry VII's} followed by over sixty years 
of misgovernment’ (p. 17). Queen Mary ‘ was a narrow-minded bigot, 
though willing to recant and conceal her real opinions for the sake of a 
better position during her father’s life’ (p. 11). Edward VI, of course, 
derived no claim to the throne from Henry VIII; he ‘was not of 
legitimate royal descent on the father’s side,’ but he was ‘on the 
mother’s side’ (p. 3); and there is an amusing pedigree on p. 13 which 
rules Edward V out of the line of English kings and puts in Edward, 
son of George, duke of Clarence. Edward VI however ‘was the legal 
and rightful king of England by act of parliament. He had no other 
right. Since his time all our sovereigns have reigned by the same title 
and no other, whatever they may have pretended.’ It would puzzle Sir 
Clements to name the statute in virtue of which JamesI succeeded; and 
if the subsequent act justifies him why does not the similar act justify 
Henry VIL? Edward has other titles to Sir Clements’s admiration ; he 
was ‘a born geographer ’ (p. 2), and ‘ his reign is for ever memorable for 
the establishment of the church of England, the purest form that 
Christianity can take in days of modern civilisation, and the nearest to 
the divine original’ (p. 186). Sir Clements has likewise a natural 
tenderness for Northumberland, because his father was beheaded by one 
Tudor and he was beheaded by another. His conspiracy to place 
Lady Jane on the throne was ‘a wise and patriotic arrangement,’ and 
‘the selection of Jane Grey was quite proper’ (pp. 188-9). It will be 
seen that Sir Clements’s opinions, whatever else they may lack, are not 
wanting in hardihood, and the hardihood extends also to his statements 
of ‘fact.’ Sir Clements’s knowledge of the period is not profound, and 
it is only his own idiosyncrasies which make his book remarkable. 

A ¥. P. 


Mr. John Graham’s book on The Condition of the Border at the ° 
Union : Destruction of the Graham Clan (London: Routledge, 1907) 
falls into two sections. The first gives a general sketch of the history of 
the Border from the sixteenth century to the accession of James I and 
the union of the crowns, based on secondary authorities, such as Ridpath’s 
Border History, Armstrong’s Liddesdale, Brenan’s House of Percy, etc., 
with a few references to the Cottonian MSS. The second section, which 
mainly deals with the extirpation, or rather attempted extirpation, of the 
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Grahams, is founded almost entirely on papers in the possession of Lord 
Muncaster. These papers are calendared in the appendix to the Tenth 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, partiv. Though this 
book is said to belong to the Research Library it is evidently meant for 
popular reading rather than for historians. References are carelessly 
given and sometimes entirely absent. There are many misprints in 
those references which are given; e.g. p. 45, for ‘Taylor’s History’ read 
‘ Tytler’s History of Scotland.’ On the same page for ‘ Redpath’s Border 
History’ read ‘ Ridpath’s.’ On p. 51‘ Sadler, State Papers, vi. p. 386,’ 
and on p. 94 ‘ Border Papers, vii. p. 115,’ are both impossible references, 
since there are but two volumes of the works in question. Many 
sources which should have been used are not cited. For instance, Mr. 
Graham does not allude to the commission for the government of the 
Border under which the Grahams were hunted down, though it is 
printed in full in Rymer’s Foedera, 25 February 1605, xvi. 609, and 
is of importance as defining the powers of the commissioners and the 
purpose for which they were appointed. Nor does he in any way 
mention the king’s proclamation of 22 July 1614 for the apprehension 
of those Grahams who had returned from Ireland and were “ reviving 
their old courses’ in the ‘middle shires.’ Finally, in any account of 
the state of the Borders during the latter part of the sixteenth century 
the Calendar of the Hatfield MSS., published by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, ought to be used to supplement the Border papers. 

C. H. F. 


Sir Henry Knyvett’s little tract The Defence of the Realm (Clarendon 
Press, 1906), edited by Mr. Charles Hughes, has what economists call a 
‘rarity’ value, since only one manuscript of the work is known to exist. 
But any other value it may possess is very slight. Apparently it owes 
its publication as well as its dedication to Lord Roberts to the fact that 
its argument coincides with a modern movement in favour of universal 
military service; and the editor believes that then ‘the problem was 
almost the same as at the present time’ (p. xxvii). This view of the 
relative strength of nations in 1596 and 1906 is not more remarkable 
than Knyvett’s contentions. He begins with the assertion that England 
was so overpopulated ‘that if some speedie order be not taken for the 
removinge of the surplusage, or at least of the basest and poorest sorte 
of them, into some forraigne place of habitation the Realme cannot 
possiblie longe maintaine them’ (p. 11). The army thus set forth was to 
maintain itself by ‘ booties or other politique means’ (p. 57), and it was 
to be armed with the long bow, a weapon so superior to all others in 
Knyvett’s opinion that he cannot understand the preference of muskets 
and pikes ‘ unless God in his secrete wisdome to skourge us for our sines 
hath deprived our senses of the best instrument and rediest meanes of 
our defence’ (p. 20). In fairness to Knyvett it should be remembered 
that he had only seen active service at Leith in 1560, and after some 
garrison duty at Berwick had retired to his estates some thirty years 
before this tract was ‘scribbled’ in the alarm of an invasion in 1596. 
It was hardly kind to drag it out of its obscurity as a serious contribution 
to the study of military problems. A. F. P. 
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In De Merchant Adventurers in de Nederlanden (The Hague: Nijhoff. 
1905), Dr. C. Te Lintum, after some prefatory matter on the earlier 
relations of the Merchant Adventurers with the Netherlands, gives a de- 
tailed account of their establishment at Middelburg in 1598. He then pro- 
ceeds to trace the transference of the staple from Middelburg to Delft in 
1621, from Delft to Rotterdam in 1635, and from Rotterdam to Dort in 1656. 
The agreement made on their coming to Rotterdam is printed in full in 
the Appendix, together with a list of the names of those members of the 
company residing at Rotterdam in 1648-9. As this book is based almost 
entirely on manuscripts in the Dutch archives, and official records, both 
for the most part unpublished, it is a contribution of great value to 
the history of the commercial relations of England and Holland. The 
only criticism we have to offer is on the section relating to the position of 
the Merchant Adventurers during the first Dutch War and the Protectorate. 
The author might advantageously have supplemented his narrative by 
referring to the petitions of the Merchant Adventurers, and other papers 
on the same subject printed in volume i. of the Thurloe State Papers. 
Cromwell’s ‘ Proclamation concerning the Residence of the Merchant 
Adventurers of England at the City of Dordrecht and for settling the 
Staple there,’ dated 30 May 1656, will be found printed at length in 
Mercurius Politicus for 12 June 1656, pp. 7018-7021. Dr. W. E. 
Lingelbach, in the ‘Brief History ’ of the Merchant Adventurers prefixed 
to the collection of documents relating to them which he published 
in 1902, said that a thorough knowledge of the residences or ‘ factories’ 
of the Adventurers and of their life on the continent is ‘ essential to an 
adequate appreciation of the History of the Society,’ and regretted that 
no attempt to work out this side of the story of the fellowship had been 
made. This gap, so far as concerns the first sixty years of the seven- 
teenth century, Dr. Te Lintum’s book will serve to fill. C. H. F. 


The Parish Register Society of Dublin is to be congratulated on its 
first volume, which contains The Registers of the Parish of St. John, 
Dublin, 1619-1699, edited by Mr. James Mills (Dublin, 1906). No 
better editor could have been found than the deputy-keeper of the public 
records of Ireland. Lying between Christ Church Cathedral and the 
Liffey, and bounded on the one side by Winetavern Street and on the 
other by what is now Parliament Street, St. John’s parish occupies a 
position in the very heart of Dublin, and its history is intimately con- 
nected with that of the city itself. Unfortunately its registers, though 
the oldest extant in Ireland, only begin with the year 1619. The parish 
included a number of hostelries, and (if we overlook a primitive effort in 
that direction belonging to about 1633) the first theatre—the Theatre 
Royal—established in Dublin. Looking through the register we notice a 
Number of names familiar in Irish history more or less closely connected 
With the parish; e.g. Sir Francis Annesley, who occupied a house in 
Fishamble Street, Sir William Reeves, William Dungan, recorder of the 
city, Sir Henry O'Neill, Dr. Dudley Loftus, Arlant Ussher, Mr. Secretary 
Edmonds (Strafford’s private secretary), Attorney-General Sir Richard 
Osbaldstone, Bishop Atherton, of ill fame, buried in the parish, Sir Samuel 
Mayart, William St. Lawrence, Lord Howth, Henry Jones, bishop of 
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Meath, and William Bayly, bishop of Clonfert, who buried his wife there 
in February 1633-4. The Rebellion of 1641 has left its mark deeply 
indented in ‘The Names of ye poor English who having fled to this Citie 
for refuge and Dyed in ye parish of St. Johns, were buried since 
30 Decemb. 1641.’ January, February, and March 1641-2 were par- 
ticularly heavy months. To those who like to repeople familiar places 
with the spirits of the past the lists of those rated for parish cess in 
1621 (App. ii.) will be of interest. R. D. 


Dr. Alexander Franz’s work on Die Colonisation des Mississippitales 
bis zum Ausgange der franzdsischen Herrschaft (Leipzig: Wigand, 1906) 
may be heartily commended. Though the writer has not been able to 
consult the stores of unpublished material which still remain at Paris 
and elsewhere, he has carefully studied and digested the main printed 
authorities, primary and secondary, and has produced a well-arranged 
and attractive book. His style is clear and interesting, almost con- 
versational, yet not undignified; and his characterisations of men and 
events are moderate and fair. A few slips may be pointed out, which 
should be corrected if a second edition is called for. To Marquette and 
Joliet is assigned the discovery of the Mississippi (p. 85). Some mention 
should have been made of the names of Radisson and Groseillers, and of 
the controversy as to their explorations in 1659-60. There is no 
evidence of any worth that the attempt to poison La Salle was the work 
of the Jesuits (p.89). The Old Pretender was known by his adherents as 
James III, not James IV (p. 71). Varengo should be Venango (p. 271). 
On the whole the author tends to exaggerate the influence of English 
traders from Carolina in the neighbourhood of the Lower Mississippi in 
the early years of the eighteenth century. Such visitors were very rare, 
though not unknown. But in spite of these faults the book, both in 
general and in detail, is accurate, moderate, and unprejudiced. 

W. L. G. 


In La Fin du Régime espagnol aux Pays-Bas (Bruxelles: Lebégue, 
1907) M. Frans van Kalken deals first with the policy of Maximilian 
Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, who was nominated governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands on 29 November 1691 by Charles II of Spain on 
the advice of William III, and secondly narrates the country’s sufferings 
during the war of the Spanish succession. The most original feature of 
the book is its attractive picture of Maximilian Emmanuel, who was far 
more than the mere soldier he had shown himself in the Turkish wars. 
He hoped to become a semi-independent viceroy during Charles II's life, 
and afterwards to gain complete sovereignty. The provinces had been so 
greatly impoverished by Spanish repression and Dutch jealousy that their 
governor’s measures might well have earned him the popularity that was 
the dream of his life. He sought to entice skilled artisans from abroad, 
to frame a protective tariff, to put down brigandage, to found an East 
India Company, to obtain the reduction of Spanish duties on Flemish 
goods, to rebuild Brussels after its bombardment in 1695, and to improve 
inland waterways. The Spanish court however distrusted his centralising 
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projects and encouraged the different provinces in their feuds. The 
upper classes resented his promiscuous court, the agricultural provinces 
his fiscal system, the cities his war taxes. As William III allowed him 
no initiative on the battlefield, he failed to dazzle the peorle by military 
success, while the death of his child Ferdinand Joseph in 1699 ended his 
prospect of profiting by Charles Il’s death. Having been tempted by the 
French offer of the perpetual and hereditary governorship of the Low 
Countries to renounce his Anglo-Dutch patrons in 1700, the elector lost 
his hold over Bavaria after Blenheim, and over the greater part of Belgium 
after Ramillies. From the first day of the war a strong party of 
Austrian partisans, who hated French aggression and styled themselves 
‘cuirassiers,’ had agitated against his policy, although when the period 
of Anglo-Dutch occupation arrived it only added to the distress and 
discontent of the people, and confirmed their economic decline. M. 
Gachard has already described their condition during the later years of 
the war in detail, but M. van Kalken brings out in clearer relief the 
personality of the luckless elector, whose blind optimism and reckless 
levity nearly cost him Bavaria as well as Belgium. Use, we may add, 
might profitably have been made of the Ailesbury memoirs, which were 
printed for the Roxburghe Club in 1890 and contain lively sketches of 
one who was ‘as brave as generous,’ and ‘ played on the bass viol and 
admirably well.’ The writer’s application of the terms ‘ Belgium’ and 
‘fatherland’ to the Low Countries of 1700 may be justified by the intense 
local patriotism of that day, but he candidly admits that no true sense of 
nationality then existed among his countrymen, and that they were 
cursed rather than helped by the obdarate particularism of their civic 
life. The book is a judicious and interesting addition to the historical 
literature of Belgium. G. B. H. 


George Paston’s Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times 
(London: Methuen, 1907) is a disappointing book to the student who 
may have been attracted by the promise of new material in the 
preface. The author has had the good fortune to discover four or five 
hundred unpublished letters written by or to Lady Mary, and has indeed 
printed a number of them, but in such a way as to detract considerably 
from their interest. This result is due to the fact that the book is thrown 
into the form of a gossipy talk about Lady Mary, interspersed with 
original letters by the chief actors in the events described. In the first 
place the gossipy talk does not really give a very clear idea of Lady Mary 
to those previously ignorant of her provocative personality, while those 
aware of the main facts of her life will find it unnecessarily wearisome 
to dig the new matter out of the author's undistinguished narrative. It 
would have been much better to have written a popular handbook about 
the lady, or else to have printed the new letters and diaries as they stood 
for the benefit of scholars. The adoption of the latter course would have 
made a book of real value. B. W. 


The object of Dr. Jacob Strieder’s scholarly pamphlet entitled Kritische 
Forschungen zur Osterreichischen Politik vom Aachener Frieden bis zum 
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Beginne des Siebenjihrigen Krieges (Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1906) 
is to show, in opposition to Ranke, Beer, and most other writers 
on the subject, that Kaunitz immediately after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was anxious to form an alliance with France, chiefly with the 
object of recovering Silesia from Prussia, and that he actually brought 
over Maria Theresa to his views. Circumstances, it is true, convinced 
the court of Vienna at the time that such an alliance was impossible, but 
Kaunitz never lost sight of it, and no doubt his early negotiations when 
ambassador at Paris from November 1750 facilitated the alliance, which 
was actually concluded on the eve of the Seven Years’ War. Dr. Strieder 
adduces many documents, chiefly from the Vienna archives, to prove his 
point, and appears to have succeeded. It is not, of course, a matter of 
the first importance, except as throwing light on the general politics 
of the time. Perhaps the most interesting matter in the pamphlet is a 
detailed review of the relations between the courts of Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, and London made by Kaunitz in 1751, a document which shows a 
great grasp of political facts, though his idea that Frederick had any 
designs on the English crown is almost certainly imaginary. B. W. 


The Naval Records of the American Revolution have been printed from 
the originals in the Library of Congress by Mr. Charles Henry Lincoln 
(Washington : Government Printing Office, 1906). Seeing how scanty 
was the success which attended the efforts of the insurgent colonies to 
make head against Great Britain at sea, it would be idle to expect any 


information of ‘great historical value among the collection of documents 
here calendared. The only thing worth mentioning is that one finds , 
indications that, before the guerre de course absorbed the energies of the 
maritime supporters of the Rebellion, efforts were made to fit out battle 
ships, though with little success. Privateering offered lucrative employ- 
ment, though by itself it could but slightly affect the course of the war. 
The most interesting part of the volume is the lists of the bonds of the 
letters of marque issued, giving the names of the vessels, their owners 
and masters, the guns and crews they carried, and the value of the bonds 
given. The majority of the vessels seem to have been very small indeed. 
The most popular name, occurring no less than seventeen times, is 
‘Revenge ;’ ‘Nancy’ comes next with fifteen. After January 1781 
‘Marquis de la Fayette’ has nine entries, and we may also call atten- 
tion to a vessel which seems to have been sometimes called ‘ Good 
Intent’ and sometimes ‘ Tamany.’ C. T. A. 


It cannot be said that the Lettres du Comte Valentin Esterhazy « 
sa Femme, 1784-1792, which M. Ernest Daudet has edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes (Paris: Plon, 1907), add much to our knowledge of 
the reign of Louis XVI. Count Valentine Esterhazy was a friend of 
Marie Antoinette and an officer in the French service. He was not 
clever, nor had he the genuine Frenchman’s gift of style. He seems to 
have been an exemplary husband, much attached to his dear Fanny 
and their children. Scraps of English here and there remind us of the 
then fashionable Anglomania. In one letter he complains of the in- 
flation of military charges, due to ‘ our bureaucracy, the proper name for 
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our administration.’ In another he mentions how carefully he read 
Rousseau’s Emile, and marked the best passages with a view to the 
education of his expected son. But down to 1786 his letters record little 
save the routine business and amusements of his profession and 
class, without a glance beyond the pleasant surface of things. After 
1786 there is a gap in the correspondence until 1790, when the count 
emigrated. He attached himself to the party of the princes, who sent 
him at the end of 1791 to enlist the support of the empress of Russia. 
Esterhazy has much to say of Catherine’s noble sentiments, magnificent 
hospitality, and industry as a playwright. He was astounded at the 
wealth and profuse splendour of the Russian nobles. St. Petersburg 
impressed him much, and Moscow more, but he did not excel in descrip- 
tion. His business did not go forward. He lamented the cabals among 
the émigrés and the coldness of the powers nearest to France. . He per- 
ceived that Austrian statesmen were not sorry to see France disabled, as 
they thought, from taking an active part in European affairs, although 
he did not suspect that Catherine was chiefly anxious to find distractions 
for her own rivals. Foreign intervention, he believed, would remedy all 
the ills of France, if only it were prompt and vigorous. The real force of 
the revolutionary movement he seems to have understood as little as 
did the generality of his brethren in misfortune. M. Daudet makes 
a singular mistake in implying (p. 372) that Louis XVI declared war 
against the emperor in December 1791. What Louis then did was only 
to menace the elector of Treves with armed constraint if the corps of 
émigrés did not disperse. F. C. M. 


In Men and Women of the French Revolution, by Mr. Philip Gibbs 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1906), we have a handsome volume, printed 
in clear type and on excellent paper, with ample margins and good 
illustrations. As to the letterpress it is a subordinate though by no 
means a discreditable feature of the volume. The author has read some 
of the principal memoirs of the French Revolution, writes with anima- 
tion, and gives an account of the leading characters of the period which 
does not diverge frém the orthodox traditions. Though in the main 
a collection of gossip the book is calculated to interest married ladies in 
the period of which it treats. H. A. L. F. 


Professor Edmond 8. Meany’s book on Vancouver’s Discovery of 
Puget Sound (New York: Macmillan, 1907) appeals primarily to a 
somewhat restricted circle, viz. the dwellers round that part of the inland 
waters of North-West America which was first made known to the world 
by Vancouver's famous voyage; for though the author does not entirely 
restrict his attention to the Sound mentioned in the title, he makes no 
attempt to present a complete account even of the North American part 
of the voyage. Even so the main attention is given to one special 
subject—the elucidation of the nomenclature applied by Vancouver to 
the features of those coasts, and the collection of such information as 
was possible regarding the persons whose names were bestowed. This 
has involved some amount of research among less accessible records, 
carried on through coadjutors in this country and elsewhere ;. and some 
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of the particulars gleaned of men like Puget and Rainier may not be 
generally known. Much trouble has been taken to secure portraits, a 
large number of which are reproduced, as well as some early maps and 
views of localities. Professor Meany shows a keen appreciation of the 
value of Vancouver’s work, and is hardiy less enthusiastic in praise of the 
Spanish representative in those parts, Don Juan de la Bodega y Quadra, 
to whom a special chapter is devoted. A slight strain of hyperbole may 
in fact be noticed here and there, the author not always evincing the 
restraint to be expected from a sober historian. Introductory chapters 
treat of the circumstances which led up to Vancouver’s voyage—the rush 
of the fur-traders to Nootka after the close of Cook’s third voyage, cul- 
minating in the high-handed action of the Spaniards, which in 1790— 
after Meares had presented his memorial to parliament—almost brought 
on a rupture with this country. One or two of the statements in this 
section are not quite accurate. Thus it is said of Meares’s first voyage 
in 1786 that ‘little is known beyond the fact that the voyage was made 
and that his ship was called the “‘ Nootka,’’’ which would hardly lead 
the uninstructed reader to suppose that a narrative running to forty pages 
appears in the very volume from which Professor Meany reproduces 
Meares’s map. The account of the differences between the English and 
Spaniards is rather highly coloured, and too implicit a trust seems to be 
placed on the Spanish version recorded by Vancouver, in view of the 
statement by the navigator that ‘circumstances in contradiction to the 
whole of these evidences’ came to his knowledge later. EK. H. 




























In The Monroe Mission to France, 1794-1796 (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, xxv. nos. 2-3), 
Professor Beverly W. Bond, jun., has made use of material in manuscript 


in the Monroe Papers, now in the Library of Congress, which has an 
H. E. E. 






important bearing upon the inner history of the mission. 







It is a pity that Mr. Alexander L. Kielland, whose work on Napoleon's 
Men and Methods has been translated by Mr. J. McCabe (London: 
C. Owen. 1907), had not an adviser endowed with elementary common 
sense. In reading about a period of which, as he himself avows, he 
before knew nothing, he naturally, like everyone else, formed a hasty 
estimate of the chief personage in it; but he need not have rushed into 
print to announce it. His book is a farrago of talk, including a good-many 
apocryphal anecdotes, but without a single indication that the author has 
begun to understand his subject. What is a sketch of Napoleon worth 
without any reference to his civil government? It is true that many con- 
demn his methods as concentrating all power and all initiative into his 
own hands; butif so, the skill with which this was combined with material 
effectiveness makes it all the more striking as evidence from which to 
judge the man. A would-be historian is not, it is true, bound to under- 
stand the art of war; but he had better not write about the greatest 
of generals until he has acquired at least some inkling of what the art of 
war means. In one respect Mr. Kielland’s book is pre-eminent, and 
that is in the incorrectness of his facts. Other writers have taken Napoleon 
at his own valuation—have asserted, for instance, that he told the full truth 
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in his notoriously (and under the circumstances excusably) mendacious 
bulletins on several critical occasions; but the feeblest of text-books 
would hardly say that ‘it was not until the later years of the Republic 
that he began, purely in his capacity as officer, to take any notice of 
politics.’ Errors in specific things like names and numbers may be due 
to the printer if an author is careless with his proofs, and in the case of 
a translation there is a third possibility ; but it can scarcely be translator 
or printer who puts geographical names out of place, or who is 
responsible for such a gross blunder as dating Josephine’s divbrce in 
1805. The Waterloo campaign may serve as a specimen. Besides the 
familiar misstatements that the allies would never have suspected 
Napoleon’s plan but for General Bourmont’s desertion, and that Waterloo 
was lost because Grouchy disobeyed orders, we have the absurd assertion 
that Ney if he had made due haste might have caught Wellington at 
the ball in Brussels—Ney who received command of the left wing on 
the afternoon before the ball, when the leading portion of his as yet 
unconcentrated force, after marching since dawn, was still twenty-five 
miles from Brussels. H. B. G. 





Walter Savage Landor’s Charles James Fox, a Commentary on his 
Life and Character (London: Murray, 1907), of which Mr. Wheeler has 
given us an edition, is of little value historically, for Landor’s statement 
of facts is inaccurate; he attributes to Fox words spoken by the elder 
Pitt, blames him for the failure of our arms in South America in 1806, 
though the expedition did not concern Fox’s department, and refers to 
the execution of Caraccioli as having taken place on board a British 
ship. Yet its literary interest fully justifies its publication. In form 
the book mainly consists of comments on the Memoirs of Charlies 
James Fox, by Trotter, his private secretary, published in 1811, a feeble 
production which Landor jeers at unmercifully, Landor’s work has had 
a curious history, which is related in the introduction to this volume ; 
a dedication to Madison, the president of the United States, deprecating 
the war with Great Britain which was declared a few weeks later, and 
several vehement attacks on persons then living, caused Southey, who 
read the proof sheets, to advise Murray not to publish the book, and only 
one copy of it has hitherto been known to exist. This is the property of 
Lord Crewe, who has allowed it to be reprinted. Few persons mentioned 
in the Commentary escape the unmeasured invective characteristic of the 
author. Pitt was made minister by ‘ the vices, the profligacy, the perfidy 
of Mr. Fox,’ who is described as adding ‘to the principles of a French- 
man the habits of a Malay,’ though he is allowed to have shown ‘ urbanity 
and right feeling in private life.’ In public life he was only right when 
Pitt was wrong. Pitt fares no better ; he was ‘a bare book-keeper,’ and 
was responsible for the war with France, for in engaging in it ‘ he sacri- 
ficed his opinions to preserve his power.’ Grenville, though the sole aim 
of him and his family was ‘to amass large fortunes,’ is pronounced 
4wiser man than either Fox or Pitt. Bitter remarks on George Rose, 
Canning, ‘ one of those sour productions which acquire an early tinge of 
maturity and drop off,’ and the Irish attorney-general Saurin were among 
the matters to which Southey objected. Yet along with many violent 
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and some misplaced expressions of wrath there are well-founded political 
judgments, such as that on the effect produced on French feeling by the 
plans of conquest pursued by the allies. Mr. Wheeler’s introduction and 
footnotes are excellent, and his work as editor is in all respects satisfac- 
tory. W. H. 


In Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia (Cam- 
bridge; University Press, 1907) Mr. Northcote Thomas has put together 
practically all that is known on this tangled subject, ‘in the hope,’ as 
he modestly says, ‘that a survey of our present knowledge may 
stimulate further research on the spot, and help to throw more light on 
many difficult problems of primitive sociology.’ His earlier contributions 
to thé criticism of the theories of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, Mr. 
Howitt, and Mr. Lang, in recent numbers of Man, justify considerable 
expectations, which he has not disappointed. But it is a complicated 
story which he has to tell, and no one will complain that it has been 
unduly simplified either in substance or in treatment. His cross- 
examination of rival and conflicting authorities is perhaps at times a 
little over-subtle ; no one who has done any field work, especially far- 
afield work, will press a traveller’s statements over-rigorously, or compare 
passage with passage as if anthropology were Euclid; and occasionally 
Mr. Thomas steps down from judicial heights to plead a case. The un- 
initiated will do well to begin the book with the history of Australian 
research in chapter iii. and to read the rest of that chapter in close com- 
mentary on chapter i.; other fragments of a systematic terminology 
must be sought for in chapters x. and xii. By this time it will be clear 
that the title ‘ Anomalous Marriages,’ which Mr. Thomas has restricted 
to an appendix, might without grave impropriety have been applied to 
the book as a whole. There is a full bibliography, an excellent index, 


and a set of maps and tabular diagrams which help greatly to abbreviate 
descriptions. J. L. M. 


The current number of the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir 
Rechtsgeschichte contains in its ‘Germanistische Abtheilung’ a short 
but very striking tribute to the great achievements and great qualities of 
the late Professor F. W. Maitland by Professor R. Hiibner, of Rostock. 

C. 


Correction in the October Number. 


On p. 830, line 9, and in the Index, p. 840, for Malagrin read Matagrin. 





